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A  HE  merit  and  high  reputation  of  the  Abb£ 
Millot  as  an  hiflorian,  with  the  very  favourable  reception 
which  has  been  given  to  the  following  work  by  the  learned 
in  every  nation  of  Europe,  make  any  encomium  on  its 
author  unneceffary,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  fufficiently 
apologize  for  its  being  offered  to  the  Publick  in  an  Englifh 


drefs 


Though  no  fubjedl  has  been  more  frequently  treated  than 
Ancient  Hiflory,  he  has  found  the  fecret  of  making  it  in  a 
great  meafure  new,  by  the  elegant  perfpicuity  and  fpirit  of 
his  narrative,  as  well  as  the  folidity,  juflice,  and  impartiali¬ 
ty  of  his  refle&ipns  ;  in  a  word,  by  a  happy  union  of  the 
philofopher  with  the  hiflorian. — But  he  has  given  his  read¬ 
ers  fo  full  an  account,  in  his  preface,  of  what  they  are  to  ex- 
pedt  from  the  work,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  upon  it 
here*  It  will  be  fufficient  to  obferve  in  his  own  words, 


that Though  this  performance  be  intended  for  youth  who 
6(  are  already  acquainted  with  the  firfl  elements  of  litera? 
Ci  ture,  and  men  of  bufmefs  who  are  defirous  either  of  ac- 
K  quiring  an  idea  of  the  principal  hiftorical  events,  or  of 


refrefhing 


iC  refre  filing  their  memories  without  engaging  in  too  tedious 
tc  a  courfe  of  ftudy,  yet  he  has  not  totally  negle&ed  readers 
<£  even  of  the  tendered;  age.”  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
the  fmall  compafsin  which  he  has  comprised  fo  extenfive  a 

r 

fubjeft,  is  no  little  merit  ;  elpecially  as  the  only  tolerable 
performances  of  this  kind  that  have  appeared  in  our  lan¬ 
guage,  are  too  expenfive,  as  well  as  too  voluminous  to  meet 
with  a  general  perufal. 


The  Tranflator  is  fully  fenfible  how  difficult  a  talk  it  is  to 
do  entire  juflice  to  his  author,  the  rapidity  of  whofe  narra¬ 
tion  is  often  irreconcilable  with  that  flowing  flyle,  thofc 
majeftick  and  harmonious  periods  which  are  the  proper 
ornaments  of  particular  hiftories,  and  which  have  lent  fuch 
captivating  graces  to  the  works  of  our  late  great  authors  ; 
his  principal  aim  therefore  has  been  perfpicuity  and  fideli¬ 
ty  to  his  original ;  yet  he  has  taken  as  much  care  as  poffible 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  ear  of  his  reader,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  his  di&ion  corre&,  though  he  does  not 
afpire  to  the  praife  of  elegance. — In  a  word,  whatever  de¬ 
fers  may  be  found  in  the  tranflation,  he  flatters  himfelf, 
that  to  the  candid  Publick  it  will  be  no  unacceptable 
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1HE  princes  of  Parma, 
who  are  defended  from  the  moft  illuflri- 
ous  family  in  Europe,  ever  fince  their  ac- 
ceffion  to  that  dutchy,  have  formed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eftablifhments  for  the  improvement 
of  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  that  have 
an  immediate  tendency  to  promote  the  hap- 
pmefs  of  fociety.  From  a  conviaion  that 
hiftory  is  one  of  the  bell  fchools  for  in¬ 
forming  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  truly  virtuous,  they  have  negled- 
ed  nothing  which  could  facilitate  that * 
ftudy,  and  direa  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
promifed  the  greateft  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lick  j  particularly  by  making  it  part  of  the 
education  of  the  young  nobility. 

A 


i 


I  HAVE 


ti 


p  R  E  FACE. 

i  have  had  the  honour  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  on  this  important  fubjeft,  and  the 
plan  which  was  publifhed  in  176B,  by  or¬ 
der  of  His  Royal  Highnefs  the  Infant  Don 
Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Parma,  will  give  a  fuf- 
ficient  idea  of  the  method  I  purfued  ;  to 
which  I  fhall  only  add  a  few  obfervations 
upon  the  contents  of  the  firft  volumes. 

some  celebrated  moderns  have  too  vio¬ 
lently  cried  down  Ancient  hiftory,  and 
were  we  to  hearken  to  them,  it  ought  not 
only  to  be  banilhed  from  the  fchools,  but 
excluded  from  the  clofets  of  people  of 
fafhion,  as  being  equally  fabulous  and  ufe- 
lefs,  and  engroffing  too  much  of  that  time 
which  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  more  im¬ 
portant  fludies. 

it  mull:  be  acknowledged  that  we 

Ihov.id  not  give  it  the  preference  to  fubje&s 

in  which  we  are  more  deeply  interefted, 

as  was  formerly  the  cafe,  nor  with  pe- 

dantick  dulnefs  heap  up  trifling  niceties, 

while 
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while  employed  in  the  education  of  a 
gentleman  :  It  ftiould  not  be  rendered  ab- 
furd  by  the  admifiion  of  fenfelefs  fables, 
nor  tirefome  by  fruitlefs  inquiries  j  in  a 
word,  we  fhould  not  give  an  appearance 
of  impoi  tance  to  things  which  are  only  art 
oppreflive  load  to  the  memory. 

but  Ancient  Hiftory  when  reduced  to 
proper  limits,  will  not  only  prove  a  ftrong 
incentive  to  curiofity,  but  a  fource  from 
whence  the  nioft  valuable  information, 
and  even  the  principles  of  the  moil  im¬ 
portant  knowledge  may  be  obtained  with¬ 
out  much  trouble.  Confidering  it  in  this 
light,  I  have  done  my  endeavour  to  feleft 
the  fubftance  in  a  work  that  is  both  fhort 
and  diftinft,  which  contains  and  explains 

the  truths  that  principally  merit  our  at¬ 
tention. 

v 

the  Difcourfe  upon  TJtii'verJhl  Hijlory  by 
the  great  BolTuet,  which  is  one  of  the 
matter  pieces  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

A  2  prefents 


prefents  us,  in  his  eloquent  concife  man¬ 
ner,  only  with  a  chronological  feries  of 
events,  ftript  entirely  of  circumftances,  fo 
that  to  be  able  to  read  it  to  advantage,  it 
is  neceffary  to  be  already  acquainted  with 
hiftory.  The  laffc  part  of  that  difcourfe, 
where  the  illuftrious  prelate  treats  of  cuf- 
toms,  governments,  &c.  is  full  of  the 
molt  fublime  reflexions,  which  deferve 
the  great  eft  attention,  but  cannot  be  un- 
derftood,  without  a  competent  fhare  of 
hiftorical  knowledge.  Boffuet  has  exe¬ 
cuted  his  plan  like  a  man  of  genius,  and 
if  I  have  prefumed  fometimes  to  deviate 
from  his  opinions,  it  is  becaufe  feveral 
points  which  were  not  fo  well  known  in 
his  time,  have  fince  been  cleared  up  by 
the  learned.  Particularly  M.  Goguet  in 
his  Origin  cf  Laws  and  Government ,  &c. 
has  given  us  more  juft  ideas  of  the  an¬ 
cients. 

the  faults  commonly  aferibed  to  Mr. 
Rollin.  are,  that  he  is  too  diffufe  and  in¬ 
accurate, 
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accurate,  but  at  the  lame  time,  we  mull 
allow  that  his  memory  and  his.  writings 
merit  the  greateft  refpect.  In  following  a 
very  different  route  from  him,  may  I  be 
found  to  have  copied  thofe  virtuous  fen- 
timents  by  which  his  pen  was  always 
guided  ! 

\ 

if  fome  fcrupulous  readers  think  prop- 
er  to  blame  me  for  having  infilled  more 
than  he  has  done  on  the  exceffes  of  credu¬ 
lity  and  fuperftition,  I  have  but  two 
words  to  fay  in  reply.  Credulity  is  the 
parent  of  errour,  and  fuperftition  is  the 
enemy  of  that  divine  religion  which  the 
Chriftians  have  received  as  a  rule  for  con¬ 
duct  in  life,  and  as  a  pledge  of  their  future 
happinefs. 

i  have  divided  my  work  methodically, 
and  in  fueh  a  manner  as  to  make  each 
chapter  the  fubjecl  of  one  leftbn  for  youth. 
The  marginal  notes  are  a  kind  of  analyfis, 
which  will  be  of  ufe  to  aflift  the  memory. 

The 
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The  table  of  ancient  geography,  at  the 
end  of  the  firft  volume,  contains  nothing 
but  what  I  think  neceflary  j  and  the  chro¬ 
nological  table  at  the  end  of  the  fecond, 
afcertains  the  periods  of  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  events. 
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...  4N  immenfe  field  prefents  it- 
felf  to  our  view  We  are  to  examine  the  Theim 
iapfe  of  ages,  and  the  extent  of  the  world  portance  < 
A  knowledge  of  the  human  race  is  the  ob - 
jeft  of  our  inquiries,  and  furely  there  can 
be  no  fubject  fo  deferring  the  curiofity  of 
man.  He  may  with  eminent  advantage 
contemplate  the  phenomena  of  heaven,  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  all  the  riches,  ail 
the  beauties  of  nature,  that  magnificent 
pe  acle  which  difplays  the  wifdom  and  It  gives  a 
greatnefs  of  the  Creator  ;  but  the  origin,  “f 
the  progrefs,  the  decline  of  nations  and  naturc' 
empires,  the  wonderful  effects  produced 
by  the  working  of  the  paffions,  and  the 
force  of  genius j  the  furprifing  variety  of 
laws,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opinions  • 
the  events  which  have  fo  frequently  chang- 
ed  the  face  of  the  world  ,  in  a  word,  the 
objects  which  are  difplayed  in  hiftory,  have 
a  much  more  intimate  connexion  with  his 
own  concerns.  While  he  remains  with¬ 
out  a  knowledge  of  them,  he  is  like  a  It  ran - 
ger  mdus  native  land  he  mult  be  igno- 
rant  of  human  nature,  and  of  courfe  defi¬ 
cient  in  that  underftanding  which  is  nec- 
eilary  to  make  him  hold  a  refpeCtable  rank 
among  his  fellow  creatures.  “  Hiftory,” 
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fays  Cicero,  “  is  the  light  of  truth,  the  di- 
rectrefs  of  life,”  an  encomium  which  dif- 
plays  all  its  advantages. 

itseffefts  Is  there  a  Angle  errour,  or  hurtful  prej- 
ZZtLi-  udice,  from  which  it  cannot  preferve  us 
lngavc?d  the  by  the  pictures  it  draws  of  the  follies  and 
illufions  by  which  men  have  been  led  affray? 

Is  there  a  vice  whofe  deformity  and  un¬ 
happy  confequences,  it  does  not  repiefent 
by  numberlefs  examples  ?  Or  is  there  a 
virtue  of  which  it  does  not  infpire  the  love, 
by  rendering  facred  the  names  of  the  vir¬ 
tuous  ?  Is  there  a  fituation  in  life,  for 
which  it  does  not  afford  fome  excellent  in- 
ffrudhons  ?  Or  is  there  a  condition  from 
the  throne  of  the  king  to  the  clofet  of  the 
philofopher,  which  may  not  profit,  m 
fome  degree,  by  the  knowledge  it  commu¬ 
nicates  ^ 

Two  IU,es  But  we  mould  be  loft  in  the  immenfity 
fonheftudy  t|pis  career,  if  we  were  to  run  on  at  ran- 

feek  the  d0m,  without  fome  eftablilhed  principles, 
to  confine  Our’  ftudies  ought  to  be  guided  by  two 
whatisufe-  important  rules  :  The  firft  to  feek the  ti uth 
in  every  thing  ;  and  the  fecond,  to  confine 
ourfelves  to  what  is  ufeful ;  otherwife,  hil- 
tory  itfelf  would  become  a  lource  of  eirour, 
and  what  it  contains  truly  valuable,  would 
be  loft  in  a  mafs  of  trifles. 


Innumera¬ 
ble  errours 
in  ancient 
hiftory. 


Although  every  hiftorian  profefies  to 
write  nothing  but  the  truth,  theanoft  part 
of  our  ancient  hiftories  are  filled  with  fa- 
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ties  ;  and  thcfc  fictions  tome  times  appear 
again  from  the  pens  of  modern  writers. 

If  an  author  of  eftablifhed  reputation  has 
written  falfehoods,  it  is  thought  a  reafon 
fufficient  for  others  to  repeat  them  with  a 
blind  confidence  ;  his  authority  impofes 
upon  them,  and  they  are  more  pleafed  with 
believing  than  examining.  Thus  all  the 
impositions  contrived  or  brought  into  cred¬ 
it  by  interefl,  vanity,  fuperftition,  igno¬ 
rance,  fpirit  of  party,  or  popular  prejudice, 
are  fo  incorporated  with  the  truth,  that 
they  defeend  together  from  age  to  ap-e. 

Do  we  not  daily  meet  with  contradictory 
relations  of  the  lame  faffs  ;  with  deferip-r 
tions  totally  different  of  the  lame  perlon  j 
with  the  moll  palpable  untruths  circulat¬ 
es  in  converfation,  and  finding  admittance 
into  books  ?  From  thence  we  may  judge  of 
the  innumerable  errours  which  have  been 
tranfmitted  to  us  from  antiquity.  Reve¬ 
lation  alone  is  eflentially  true,  every  thing 
elfe  has  often  been  mixed  with  falfehood. 

.  it we  bad  no  hillorians  but  men  of  found 
judgment,  clear  underltanding,  and  fincer-  The  fonn* 
lty,  we  needed  only  to  coIlett  the  principal  fJLZl 
Itrokes  of  their  writings,  to  give  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  nations  and  events  which 
they  have  deferibed  ;  but  unfortunately 
fome  have  endeavoured  to  pleafe  by  the 
wonderful,  others  to  Hatter  their  country¬ 
men  by  chimeras  ;  one  fet  has  confirmed 
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Therefore 
vve  Ihould 
examine 
and  judge. 


Scepticifm 
as  unrea¬ 
sonable  as 
excefs  of 
credulity. 


thofe  fuperftitions  by  which  they  found 
themfelves  gainers,  and  another  been  fo¬ 
lic  i  tons  to  gratify  either  national  or  per- 
fonal  hatred :  Some  have  been  weakly  cred- 

J 

ulous,  and  with  great  fmcerity  repeated  all 
the  traditions  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  them,  while  others  who  were 
deeper  politicians,  have  uncandidly  con¬ 
cealed  in  clouds  of  darknefs,  thofe  truths 
which  were  oppofite  to  their  own  interefts, 
or  the  interefts  of  their  party. 

The  greateft  part  have  wanted  proper 
affiftance,  and  many  have  been  feen  with¬ 
out  either  truth  or  rectitude  ;  we  fhould 


therefore  be  always  upon  our  guard,  and 
conftantly  guided  by  the  rules  of  criticifm 
and  reafon,  both  to  prevent  our  falling  in¬ 
to  miftakes,  and  to  diftinguifh  among  the 
fables  and  prejudices  of  antiquity,  what¬ 
ever  is  truly  deferving  of  a  a  place  in  hif- 
tory.  Fictions  may  find  admiflion,  but 
only  as  monuments  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
human  mind,  and  as  proofs  of  the  necelii- 
ty  of  examining  every  fubjedt  upon  which 
the  feal  of  divine  truth  is  not  imprefled.  _ 
With  regard  to  hiftorical  facts,  fcepti- 
cifm  is  not  lefs  unreafonable  than  blind 
credulity.  Becaufe  there  are  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fictions,  are  we  therefore  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  thing  as  certain  ?  Is  it  fufficient 
to  reject  a  fad  becaufe  it  is  improbable  ? 
Ought  not  the  number  and  quality  of  the 
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witneffes  to  be  of  weight  in  confirming  the 
evidence  ?  Can  intelligent  and  difinterefted 
cotemporaries  be  deceived,  or  deceive  the 
world  in  their  account  of  publick  events  ? 

In  a  word,  does  not  experience  fhew  us 
that  we  fall  equally  into  errour,  by  believ¬ 
ing  nothing,  and  by  believing  every  thing  ? 

What  Herodotus  has  tranfmitted  to  us  of  Hero1 
the  Egyptian  annals,  is  partly  fabulous,  is  a  proof* 
and  hence,  it  feems,  we  Ihould  equally  dif- 
truft  what  he  has  related  of  the  Egyptian 
monuments  ;  but  the  pyramids,  after  the 
lapfe  of  fo  many  ages,  ftill  continue  to  cor¬ 
roborate  the  teftimony  of  the  hiltorian. 

The  priefts  of  the  country  milled  him  bv 
their  chimerical  traditions,  but  what  he  law 
he  has  truly  defcribed.  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  difcufs  fuch  an  inexhauftible  fubjedf, 

I  lhall  only  add,  that  we  may  obtai-n  ex¬ 
cellent  inftruction,  even  by  reafoning  on 
the  probability  of  fadfs,  where  the  certainty 
is  not  eftablilhed.  How  much  are  they 
Ifili  luperiour  to  the  fief  ions  of  romance  ? 

According  to  the  rule  which  we  have  To]eave 
laid  down,  it  is  equally  neceflarv  to  confine  deep re- 

•  •  ^  ^  .  j  j  a  3  rr  np^i  f /« 

our  enquiries  to  what  is  ufeful,  as  it  is  im~  the  learned, 
portant  to  feek  the  truth.  Let  the  learn¬ 
ed  who  have  a  tafte  for  fuch  ftudies  give 
themfelves  up  to  minute  inquiries,  let  them 
dive  into  the  depths  of  erudition,  and  ex¬ 
amine  every  hillorical  detail :  Perhaps  few 
fond  advantages  can  be  derived  from  their 
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refearches  ;  but  they  are  mailers  of  their 
own  time,  and  their  labours  entitle  them 
to  refpect,  when  the  refult  is  an  increafe 
of  knowledge  to  the  literary  world.  The 
learned  men  of  former  ages,  whole  works 
are  neglected  at  prefent,  have  been  of  great 
ule  to  the  pubiick,  by  cultivating  thofe 
barren  waltes,  where  now  are  reaped  molt 
valuable  harvelts.  The  learned  moderns 
who  are  more  addicted  to  critical  examin¬ 
ation,  have  procured  for  us  more  folid  ac- 
quifitions.  We  have  only  to  extract  every 
poffible  advantage  from  their  labours,  and 
to  employ  for  our  own  wants,  what  others 
have  been  at  pains  to  procure  as  food  for 
vain  curiofity.  -  ■  ' 

The  memory  is  generally  too  weak  to 
fupport  the  load  of  a  very  extenlive  erudi¬ 
tion  ;  the  human  genius  too  limited  to  be 
able  to  perceive  diltinctly  a  vail  multitude 
of  objects  when  confounded  together ;  be- 
fdes,  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  Hate 
or  to  fociety,  leave  to  very  few  people  fuf- 
ficient  time  to  trace  hillory  through  its  te¬ 
dious  windings.  To  grafp  at  more  than 
we  can  pofiibly  retain,  is  the  way  to  know 
nothing,  or  what  is  almoft  the  fame  thing, 
to  know  imperfectly.  Yet  though  we  were 
capable  of  retaining  all  that  we  read,  were 
it  not  better  to  learn  to  think  ?  We  very 
rarely  fee  a  correct  judgment  the  compan¬ 
ion  of  an  extraordinary  memory.  Who- 
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ever  willies  to  be  ufefully  inltructed,  mult 
forbid  himfeif  the  knowledge  of  a  number 
of  things,  and  if  he  is  wife,  it  will  loon 
ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of  affliction. 

I  do  not  underftand  the  plan  of  ftudy 
propofed  by  the  learned  Langlet  Dufref- 
noy,  at  the  beginning  of  his  Chronological 
‘Tables.  He  prelcribes  the  reading  all  the 
original  authors,  (a  very  good  rule  when  it 
can  be  followed)  :  He  then  calculates  the 
time  which  this  ftudy  requires,  and  with 
wonderful  economy.  He  affigns,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  twelve  days  for  Herodotus ;  ten  for 
Thucydides  j  fix  for  Xenophon  j  twenty 
for  Livy,  with -the  fupplements  ;  ten  for 
Polybius ;  as  many  for  Tacitus,  &c.  We 
fliould  be  apt  to  imagine  that  thefe  hifto- 
rians  were  to  be  read  like  agreeable  ro¬ 
mances,  and  after  having  glanced  them  o- 
ver  leaf  by  leaf  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  reader  fhould  be  able  to  retain,  com¬ 
prehend,  and  digeft  them.  But,  befides 
that  every  man  is  not  capable  of  reading 
the  originals,  without  a  miraculous  ca¬ 
pacity  and  penetration,  what  will  fuch  a 
rapid  perufal  produce,  but  an  ufelefs  heap 
of  words  and  confufed  ideas,  which  muff 
fmother  good  fenfe,  inftead  of  procuring 
inff  ruction.  A  fimple  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  that 
pedantick  learning,  which  inftead  of  fruit 
is  only  productive  of  brambles. 


Critic  ifm 
on  Langlet’s 
planof  ftud** 
ying. 
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ohje^s  the  If  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  capa- 

fervingour  ble  of  afcending  to  the  fountain  head,  and 

attention.  ni*  i  •  •  •*  ■%  .  i 

itudying  the  originals  >  we  ought  never  the- 
lefs  to  prefer  what  is  ufeful,  to  thofe  ob¬ 
jects  which  are  only  matter  for  learned 
difquifition.  What  muft  they  do,  who 
have  neither  the  means  nor  time  for  ap¬ 
plying  to  ftudies  of  fuch  immenfe  extent  ? 
It  is  in  fuch  fituations  that  we  Ihould  con¬ 
fine  ourfelves  to  what  is  neceffary.  Then 
the  knowledge  of  men,  and  what  is  prin¬ 
cipally  interefting  to  human  nature  ;  the 
lprings  of  the  paffions  and  the  fports  of 
fortune  ;  the  virtues  and  vices  of  nations, 
and  of  remarkable  characters  in  the  world ; 
the  influence  of  laws  and  cuftoms ;  the  na¬ 
ture  of  governments  ;  the  principles  and 
views  of  ftate  policy  ;  the  caufes  of  the 
grandeur  and  decline  of  ftates  ;  the  revo¬ 
lutions  which  have  been  effected  by  time, 
arms  or  moral  caufes ;  events  followed  by 
great  confequences ;  the  monuments  of 
folly,  as  well  as  of  genius  and  prudence  ; 
are  Subjects  with  which  every  one  ought 
to  be  acquainted,  fince  nothing  can  be  fo 
ufeful  in  forming  the  heart  and  mind,  and 
improving  the  talents  and  the  focial  vir¬ 
tues.  In  ftudying  hiftory,  every  individ¬ 
ual  will  endeavour  to  find  thofe  inftruc- 
tions  which  relate  particularly  to  his  own 
condition  ;  but  above  all  thing  we  fhould 
confider  that  we  are  men  and  citizens,  and 
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if  we  make  ourfelves  perfect  in  thefe  pri¬ 
mary  qualifications,  the  others  will  not  re¬ 
main  unimproved. 

By  confining  ourfelves  to  the  principles  uncertain, 
with  which  we  fet  out,  and  adhering  only  nological 
to  what  is  true  and  ufeful,  we  fhall  not  1 
lofe  time  by  following  crowds  of  learned 
writers,  who  have  wafted  their  lives  in  the 
darknefs  of  ancient  chronology.  The  de- 
fign  of  fhewing  where  different  hiftorians 
agree,  and  of '  reconciling  ancient  profane 
hiftory  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  has  given 
birth  to  more  than  three  fcore  and  ten  dif¬ 
ferent  fyftems,  a  number  fufficient  to  prove 
their  want  of  folidity  ;  for  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  to  difentangle  the  chaos,  what  could 
fo  much  learning  and  fuch  calculations 
produce,  but  contradictory  fyftems  ?  The  Difference 
difference  which  is  found  between  the  He-  three  t«tse 
brew  text  of  the  facrecl  writings  and  the  scr^tu^!^ 
Vulgate  ;  the  Samaritan,  and  the  verfion 
of  the  Septuagint,  afford  a  foundation  for 
fuppofitions  and  conjectures.  U flier,  a 
celebrated  Englifhman,  in  conformity  to 
the  Hebrew,  fixes  the  beginning  of  the 
Chriftian  era,  or  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  4004.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  partifans  of  the  Samaritan, 
and  amongft  the  reft,  the  authors  of  the 
Englifh  Univerfal  Eliftory,  place  this  epo- 
cha  in  the  year  4305.  The  common  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  Septuagint  fix  it  in  the  year  5270; 
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and  Father  Pezron,  enlarging  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  Septuagint,'  brings  it  to  the 
year  5873.  Thus  between  the  Septuagint 
of  Pezron  and  the  Hebrew  of  Ufher,  the 
difference  is  1869  years.  The  chronolo¬ 
gies  who  have  been  the  fondeft  of  their 
fyftems,  fucceed  much  worfe  in  proving 
the  folidity  of  their  own,  than  in  deflroy- 
mg  thole  of  then-  adverfanes.  They  have 
all  an  infinite  number  of  objections  to  an- 
Iwer.  Even  the  great  Newton,  who  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  purfuit,  and  who  leffens  the 
duration  of  the  world,  already  fo  fhort,  can 
fcarcely  do  more  than  increafe  our  doubts. 
Revelation  The  greater  the  number  of  hypothefes 
S fain”!  which  are  formed  from  particular  paffages 
from* the  in  Scripture,  the  more  our  doubts  will  be 
learned,  multiplied.  Providence  defigned  revela¬ 
tion  to  make  men  holy,  not  learned.  Let 
us  adore  its  oracles  and  myfteries,  but  let 
us  not  attempt  to  explain  what  is  inexpli¬ 
cable.  Let  us  be  afraid  of  running  into 
idel^fF?1  abfurdities,  like  the  learned  Father  Petau, 
reun.  who  being  reftricled  by  the  limits  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  peopling  the  earth  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flights  of  his  too  fertile  im¬ 
agination,  gives  a  hundred  and  fifty  times 
more  inhabitants  to  the  world  in  lefs  than 
three  centuries  after  the  deluge,  than  are 
fuppofed  to  be  in  it  at  prefent.  (Do£l\ 
'Temp.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.) 
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Profane  hiftory  agrees  with  the  Bible  in 
proving  almoft  a  total  deftrudtion  and  re¬ 
newal  of  the  human  race.  Almoft  all  of 
them  reprelent  the  different  nations  at 
firft  favage,  gradually  acquiring  the  moft 
neceffary  arts,  and  arriving  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  fciences,  after  a  long  period  of  bar- 
barifm.  There  are  even  vifible  marks  of 
the  infancy  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  the 
greateft  antiquity,  which  are  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  a  reafonahle  curiofity.  But  when 
did  the  world  begin  ?  When  was  the  earth 
depopulated  by  the  deluge  ?  When,  and 
how  were  new  nations  formed  ?  In  vain 
fhall  we  attempt  to  know  thefe  things,  ftnce 
no  monument  either  facred  or  profane  has 
fixed  thefe  periods  with  precifion. 

The  illuftrious  Boffuet,  after  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  predeceffors,  gives  a  date  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  affixes  periods, 
taken  principally  .from  the  Scriptures,  for 
all  the  events  of  ancient  hiftory,  fuch  as 
the  time  of  the  deluge,  the  calling  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  Mofes,  or  the  written  law,  &c.  He 
overleaps  at  one  bound  the  immenfe  diffi¬ 
culties  we  have  been  fpeaking  of ;  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Hebrew  chronology  with  Ulher, 
he  fuppofes  that  every  thing  naturally  ar¬ 
ranges  itfelf  in  that  narrow  compafs.  But, 
however  refpectable  the  authority  of  thefe 
great  men  may  be,  their  chronological  fyf- 
tem  is  not  the  lefs  difficult  to  fupport ; 
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weie  it  even  probable,  it  could  never  be 
any  thing  but  a  fyftem  ;  and  where  is  the 
need  of  a  fyftem  ?  In  every  fubjeft,  but 
more  particularly  in  hiftory,  we  fhould 
readily  confefs  our  ignorance,  rather  than 

give  things  as  true  which  are  at  leaft 
doubtful. 

iritis  prop.  Befides,  the  mixture  of  facred  hiftory 

facred°with  with  profane  is  perhaps  as  abfurd  as  that 
profane  hii-  of  theology  with  philofophy.  Every  thing 

is  fupernatural  on  one  fide  j  on  the  other, 
natural ;  there,  faith  is  required ;  here,  rea- 
fon  :  Religion  fhould  be  ftudied  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  with  humble  docility  ;  hiftory,  with  a 
free  and  bold  criticiftn.  By  confounding 
two  fludies  fo  diffimilar,  we  fhould  be  a- 
fraid  of  corrupting  the  fimplicity  of  the 
faith,  and  changing  hiftory  into  frivolous 
conjecture. 

pian  of  this  To  avoid  this  double  miftake,  we  fhall 
work'  neither  affix  a  date  to  the  creation  nor  to 
the  deluge ;  we  fhall  not  mention  the  Jews 
but  where  they  come  into  our  general  plan ; 
and  we  fhall  briefly  difplay,  without  chro¬ 
nological  order,  or  confounding  the  differ¬ 
ent  fubjeCts,  whatever  is  molt  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention  in  the  tranfaCtions  of  ancient  na¬ 
tions,  to  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  whofe  hiftory  leads  us  to  that  of  the 
moderns,  in  which  we  are  more  particu¬ 
larly  interefted. 
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PART  FIRST. 


General  Observations  upon  the  Ancients, 


H  E  greateft  part  of  our  ancient 
traditions  fpeak  of  thofe  times, 
when  men  were  difperfed  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  wandering  in 
woods,  befet  with  wants  and  dan¬ 
gers,  folely  employed  in  procuring 
fubiiftence,  or  in  watching  for  their  prefervation, 
and  reduced  almoft  to  a  level  with  the  inftindt 
of  brutes  ;  guided  only  by  the  impulie  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  ignorant  of  all  rules,  laws,  fubordiria- 

tion. 


Men  were 
at  firft  lav¬ 
ages  in 
many  coun¬ 
tries. 
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tion,  arts,  or  any  permanent  bond  of  fociety. 
Many  countries  ftill  fhew  veftiges  of  that  favage 
Rate,  fo  humiliating  to  mankind. 

Neverthelefs,  man  is  naturally  fociable,  and 
an  inborn  fentiment  attradls  him  to  the  individ¬ 
uals  of  his  kind.  Affeftion  for  a  female  and 
children,  dilpofes  him  to  form  more  extended 
connexions.  Reciprocal  affiftance  and  necelli- 
ties  unite  a  number  of  thefe  favages  on  different 
fpots,  fometimes  to  defend  themfelves  againft 
the  attacks  of  wild  beafts,  at  others  to  procure 
necelfary  nourifhment.  The  more  they  become 
fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  fuch  union,  they 
grow  more  felicitous  to  make  it  binding.  Some 
tacit  conventions  from  their  firft  engagements, 
and  a  few  rude  cuftoms  fepply  the  want  of  a 
regular  police.  It  is  for  feme  time,  only  a 
fketch  of  fociety,  which  does  not  root  up  bar- 
barifm,  nor  introduce  a  love  of  virtue  ;  every 
Anthro-  thing  relates  to,  and  is  limited  by,  the  calls  of 
pophas'-  nature.  If  hunger  urges  the  eating  of  human 
flefh,  and  cuftom  gives  a  relifh  for  it,  perhaps 
men  will,  without  fcruple,  become  cannibals. 
The  hiftory  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world 
furnifhes  more  than  one  example  of  this  horrid 
outrage  againft  nature.  To  what  excdfes  will 
not  man  reconcile  himfelf,  when  he  is  hurried  on 
by  circumftances,  and  without  any  curb  to  re- 
ftrain  him  ? 

Nations  T°  transform  feparate  hordes  into  nations,  to 
civilized  by  eredt  them  into  empires,  in  one  word  to  civilize 
arts,  and’  men,  it  is  necelfary  that  feveral  arts  be  fuccef- 
agr.cui.ure.  p]vejy  invented,  and  agriculture,  which  is  the 

true  fource  of  civilization,  be  gradually  intro¬ 
duced. 
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duced.  It  is  necefifary,  before  the  fiery  paffion 
of  love  be  checked,  and  marriage  be  firmly 
eftablifhed,  to  have  an  idea  and  the  practice  of 
fome  form  of  government ;  language  fhould  be 
underltood  to  a  certain  degree  ;  and  knowledge 
multiplied  ;  and  men  Ihould  have  emerged  from 
that  ftate  of  barbarifm  in  which  almoft  all  A- 
merica  is  plunged  at  this  day.  What  an  im- 
menfe  fpace  muft  have  intervened  between  that 
time  and  the  invention  of  writing,  or  the  art  of 
preferving  the  remembrance  of  fads,  and  even  of 
thoughts  ?  This  is  unqueftionably  one  of  the  ventlon^  A 

n  rr  r  •  ,  .  ,  proof  or  the 

greatelt  efforts  of  genius  cultivated  by  the  other  uncertainty 
arts.  Hence  the  firft  authors  of  profane  hiftory  u£%T 
could  not  have  flourifhed  till  ,  a  longtime  after 
the  formation  of  ftates  ;  they  could  have  no  ma¬ 
terials  but  vague  and  confufed  oral  traditions, 
and  therefore  they  have  handed  down  to  us 
nothing  but  a  feries  of  fables  upon  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  their  country. 

Thefe  fables  colle&ed,  and  undoubtedly  much 
amplified  by  the  Greeks,  who  were  greater  wo/fl-* 
friends  of  the  marvellous  than  of  truth,  have  bles* 
quite  disfigured  ancient  hiftory.  Let  us  lay  hold 
of  the  few  valuable  truths  which  are  wrapped  up 
in  them,  and,  renouncing  all  ufelefs  difeuffions, 
begin  with  the  Egyptians,  not  becaufe  they  are 
the  moft  ancient  people,  but  becaufe  they  afford 
matter  of  much  valuable  inftruftion. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Ancient  History  of  Egypt. 

Egypt  which  is  fituated  between 
the  twenty  fourth  and  thirty  third  degree  of 
north  latitude,  is  one  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  the  molt  favoured  by  nature  the  iky 
is  ferene,  the  foil  fertile,  the  plants  and  fruits 
agreeable  and  falutary  :  But  a  wonderful  degree 
of  induftry  would  have  been  neceffary  to  render 
it  habitable  for  a  confiderable  number  of  peo¬ 
ple.  The  overflowing  of  the  Nile  procures 
every  advantage,  and  fupplies  the  want  of 
rain  which  never  falls  in  that  country.  That 
river  has  its  fource  in  a  mountain  in  Abyflinia, 
from  whence  it  does  not  arrive  in  Egypt  till 
after  it  has  been  precipitated  over  feven  cata¬ 
racts,  with  a  noife  which  is  heard  at  the  diftance 
of -a  number  of  leagues.  It  begins  to  fwell 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  by  a  gradual  in- 
creafe,  which  is  almoft  imperceptible  at  firft ,  it 
arrives  at  a  fufficient  height  to  overflow  the 
country,  and  remains  in  that  ftate  from  the 
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month  of  June  till  Odober.  The  Ancients,  who  caUfe  and 
were  ignorant  of  the  caufes  of  the  inundation  effefts  o{ 
have  afligned  fome  fabulous  reafons,  which  will  flowing  of 
always  be  the  cafe  when  people  fubftitute  con-  the  Nlle' 
jeftures  inftead  of  fads.  At  prefent  we  know 
that  it  rains  in  Ethiopia  five  months  of  the  year 
from  April  to  September,  which  is  the  fecret  of 
the  overflowing  of  the  Nile ;  and  the  precious 
mud .  which  it  depofits,  produces  the  amazing 
fertility  of  Egypt :  thus  lands  which  are  natur¬ 
ally  dry  and  fandy,  become  the  belt  foil  in  the 
world.  They  need  only  fow  without  almoft  any 
culture,  to  reap,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  all  the  nat¬ 
ural  productions.  Egypt  during  the  fummer,  E„v.t , 
appears  like  a  fea,  with  cities,  villages,  and  thick-  m°oft  flngu, 
ets,  fcattered  over  it,  and  affording  a  mod  won-  larview- 
derful  and  Angular  profped ;  in  the  winter  it  be¬ 
comes  a  gladfome  plain,  covered  with  flocks, 
herds,  and  hufbandmen,  where  orange,  citron, 
and  other  fragrant  trees  are  feen,  whofe  flowers’ 
delight  the  eye  and  perfume  the  furroundino-  air. 

Modern  travellers  give  nearly  the  fame  defcrip- 
tion  with  the  Ancients. 

,?^s  kcautiful  country,  which  was  one  of  the  r  i 
firfl:  inhabited  by  man  in  a  civilized  ftate,  is  nat-t  chronology 
uraHy  the  land  of  fable.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tian  chronologifts  trace  back  innumerable  a^es. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Theban  priefts,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Herodotus  s  account,  who  was  informed 
upon  the  fpot,  only  gave  eleven  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  forty  years  duration  to  their  mon¬ 
archy,  while  others  were  fcarce  content  with  a 
hundred  thoufand  years.  From  their  firft  king 
to  Sethon,  they  reckoned  precifely  341  genera- 

'  0L*  **  c  tions, 
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tions,  341  kings,  341  pontiffs,  a  calculation 
which  appears  lufficiently  abfurd,  only  by  the 
The  dynaf-  repetition  of  the  fame  number.  Manetho,  the 
netho^re-4"  Egyptian  prieft,  who  wrote  about  three  hun- 
jetted  by  dred  years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  and  whofe  au- 
receivedby  thority  appeared  reipeCtable  even  in  the  eyes  of 
others'  the  hiftorian  Joiephus,  relates  that  Egypt  .was 
at  firft  governed  by  gods  and  demigods.  Vul¬ 
can,  who  was  the  firft,  according  to  his  account, 
reigned  nine  thoufand  years.  Tothefe  chimer¬ 
ical  divinities,  he  adds  a  feries  of  thirty  one  dy- 
nafties,  giving  the  names  of  all  the  princes,  whom 
he  fuppofes  to  have  reigned  over  Egypt,  in 
fucceflion,  for  the  fpace  of  more  than  five  thou¬ 
fand  years.  Petau  and  fome  other  learned  men 
rejed  thefe  dynafties  as  fabulous,  while  Mar- 
fham  and  Pezron  receive  them  as  well  founded. 
They  conjecture,  that,  inftead  of  being  i'ucccfiive, 
they  were  collateral ;  that  is  to  fay,  they  reigned 
at  tire  fame  time,  and  they  have  difplayed  all, 
their  learning  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  them 

How  barren.  with  Scripture  chronology.  But  can  annals 
the  labours  fj]|ecj  only  with  names,  and  almoft  totally  void 

Ut  '  C  of  fa£ts,  deferve  fuch  profound  application  ? 

The  learned,  like  geometricians,  frequently  en¬ 
deavour  to  fignalize  themfelves  by  wonderful 
combinations,  which  in  the  end  produce  noth- 
jnj  but  furpriie ;  the  laft  however,  mew  tue 
truth  of  their  calculations,  while  the  firft  can 
fcarce  render 'their  conjectures  probable,  when 
thev  plunge  themfelves  into  the  abyfs  ot  ages. 
The  antiq- Egypt  was  become  a  kingdom  m  Abranam  s 
“;'pyt°acE'  time,  and 'the  Jews  did  not  even  make  a  body 

cording  to  to  be  called  a  nation.  This  proof  or 

Scripture*  .  antiquity 
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antiquity  is  the  more  finking,  as  the  Vulgate 
makes  only  four  hundred  and  twenty  fix  years 

between  the  calling  of  Abraham  and  the  del¬ 
uge. 

jLet  us  pafs  by  the  fables  of  Ms,  Ofiris,  Ty- 
phon,  Hermes  (likewife  called  Mercury,  Thoth, 
and  Trifmegiftus),  to  whom  the  Egyptians  were 
indebted  foe  the  knowledge  of  Soft  nil  the 
arts  and  fciences,  and  whole  books,  according 
to  Manetho,  amounted  to  more  than  thirty 
fix  thoufand  five  hundred*.  It  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  obferve  that  Ofiris,  according  to  the  E- 
gyptians,  poliflied  the  nation,  which  was  at  that 
time  favage ;  that  Ifis,  his  wife  and  filter,  lhared 
with  him  in  his  divine  honours ;  that  that  God 
having  undertaken  to  civilize  the  other  nations 
by  the  charms  of  eloquence,  poetry  and  m  ufick, 
was  killed  by  jus  brother  Typhon,'  at  his  return 
from  his  glorious  expedition  :  And  iaftly,  that 
the  principal  deities  were  men  to  whom  divine 
honours  were  paid,  for  fome  eminent  fervices 
which  they  rendered  to  mankind. 

From  the  time  of  Menes  firft  king  of  Egypt 
(whom  fenous  authors  fuppofe  to  have  been  the 
fori  of  Cham,  and  grandfon  of  Noah),  to  that 
of  the  celebrated  Sefoftris,  we  find  an  immenfe 
interval,  in  which  are  placed  the  Ihepherd  kina, 

/\rabia>  tbat  rmade  the  conqueft  of  Egypt. 
Befides,  m  this  fpace  of  time,  there  is  nothing 
to  attraft  the  attention,  except  the  palace  or 
tomb  of  Ofymandias,  and  the  lake  Mceris. 
i  he  molt  ancient  library  in  the  world  was  in 

C  2  the 

as*fW.Ieamrd  bdfle  that  t;icre  were  fevera‘  Hcrmefcs, 
t.ierc  were  feveral  Zoroafters  in  Perfia. 
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'The  lake 
Mceris  bad¬ 
ly  defcribed 
by  the  An- 
cienrts. 


the  palace  of  Ofymandias,  and  had  this  infcrip* 
tion  written  upon  it,  Phyfick  of  the  Soul ;  a- true 
and  fublime  infcription,  if  applied  only  to  good 
books,  bad  books  being  rather  a  poifon  than  a 
medicine.  The  lake  which  was  dug  by  order 
of  Moeris,  in  the  midft  of  which  two  pyramids 
were  erefted,  received  the  waters  of  the  Nile, 
either  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  too  great 
an  inundation,  or  to.  fupply  the  want  of  a  fuffi- 
cient  overflowing  of  the  river  ;  for  it  was  necef- 
fary  that  the  Nile  lhould  rife  at  leaft  fifteen  cu¬ 
bits,  to  prevent  a  fcarcity.  If  we  were  to  be¬ 
lieve  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
are  copied  by  Bofluet,  this  lake  was  three  thou— 


fand  fix  hundred  furlongs,  or  a  hundred  and 


Lucas’s 

Voyages, 

vol.  3. 


eighty  leagues  in  circumference,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  feet  deep ;  a  moft  incredible  exaggeration  ! 
Pomponius  Mela,  one  of  the  bell  geographers 
of  antiquity,  reduces  the  circumference  of  the 
lake  Moeris  to  twenty  thoufand  paces ;  and  the 
accounts  of  modern  travellers  make  it  only 


twelve  or  fifteen  leagues.  Thus  we  fee  into 


Fables  told 
of  Sefoftris. 


His  con- 
quefu. 


what  miftakes  the  Ancients  lead  us,  when  we 
receive  their  teftimony  without  examination. 

What  is  related  of  Sefoftris  deferves  as  little 
credit.  The  father  of  that  conqueror,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  fate  of  his  fon  by  an  oracle,  gave 
him  fuch  an  education  as  was  belt  calculated  to 
make  him  a  hero.  All  the  children  who  were 
born  on  the  fame  day  with  Sefoftris,  were  bred 
up  to  ufe  violent  exerciles,  and  to  endure  mili¬ 
tary  fatigues.  He  was  fcarcely  mounted  on  the 
throne  after  his  father’s  death,  when  he  under¬ 
took  the  conqueft  of  the  world.  His  young  com¬ 
panions. 


'  .  — -  >,\  '  .  ,  \ 
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panions,'  to  the  number  of  feventeen  hundred*, 
were  appointed  officers  in  his  army,  which  con- 
fifted  of  fix  hundred  thoufand  foot,  twenty  four 
thoufand  horfe,  and  twenty-feven  thoufand  war 
chariots.  A  numerous  fleet  covered  the  fea, 
although  the  Egyptians  from  fuperflition  ab¬ 
horred  failing.  Sefoftris  firft  fubdued  Ethio¬ 
pia,  then  pafled  into  Afia,  penetrating  farther 
into  the  Indies  than  had  been  done  by  Bacchus 
or  Hercules  ;  he  attacked  Scythia,  Colchis,  and 
Thrace  5  and  being  obliged  to  return,  though 
without  having  derived  any  advantage  from 
his  victories,  he  found  a  confpiracy  formed  a- 
gainft  him  by  his  brother  Danaus  or  Armais  ; 
having  difperfed  it,,  he  employed  his  whole  at-  His  return 
tendon  to  the  making  his  people  happy,  after 
having  carried  definition  and  all  the  honours  of 
war,  to  fo  great  a  diftance.  Magnificent  tem¬ 
ples,  innumerable  canals,  immenfe  caufeways, 
upon  which  towns  were  built,  but  more  partic¬ 
ularly  the  inftitution  of  good  laws,  are  the  mon¬ 
uments  of  his  profound  wifdom.  It  is  like- 
wife  remarked  that  he  learnt  politicks  and  the  $rt 
of  governing  from  Mercury. 

Neverthelefs,  we  are  told  at  the  fame  time,  h.s  barba- 
that  when  he  went  to  the  temple,  his  chariot rous  pride* 
was  drawn  by  vanquifhed  princes,  on  purpofe 
to  diiplay  his  grandeur  5  but  it  could  only  ferve 
as  a  proof  of  his  egregious  barbarity.  It  is  faid,  He  madef 
that  to  fpare  his  own  people,  he  employed  none  foreigner 

labour  in 

his  works? 

*  The  author  of  The  Origin  oj  Lazes ,  &c.  proves,  by  a 
judicious  calculation,  that  if  tl^e  nuri}bcr  isjuft  according  to 
Diodorus,  there  fhould  havebden  60  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  Egypt.  There  are  reckoned  only  27  millions « 


Trifling 
conjedlures 
about  Se- 
follris. 
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but  foreigners  and  captives  in  the  execution  of 
his  works,  and  he  might  thereby  be  entitled  to 
our  praife,  if  humanity  did  not  reproach  him 
with  facrificing  fuch  multitudes  to  his  iniquitous 
ambition. 

As  the  flighteft  refemblance  is  lufficient  fome- 
times  for  the  learned  to  ereft  fyftems,  Father 
Tournemin,  and  Rollin  after  him,  judge  that 
Sefoftris  is  probably  that  King  of  Egypt,  who 
firft  opprefled  the  people  of  lfrael.  What  prob¬ 
ability  is  there  that  fuch  a  fierce  and  formi¬ 
dable  conqueror  could  fay  of  the  lfrael ites,  they 
are  more  mightier  than  we  ?  (Exodus,  ch.  i. 
v.  9.)  All  that  feems  to  me  to  be  depended  or! 
is,  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  king  of  the  name 
of  Sefoftris,  that  that  prince  did  fome  remarka¬ 
ble  things,  and  was  a  conqueror  and  legillator  ; 
but  as  to  his  conquefts,  and  other  circumftances 
of  his  life,  we  know  fcarce  any  thing  but  con¬ 
tradictory  fables.  From  his  time  the  kingdom 
went  continually  to  decay,  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  confequence  of  acquiring  too  extenfive 
dominion. 

pfammeti-  The  continuation  of  the  Egyptian  hiftory, 
fr\s*  -  fuch  as  we  have  it  from  Herodotus,  who  re- 

I  he  Egyp-  .j- 

ti an  hiftory  ceived  his  information  from  the  priefts  of  that 
country,  is  equally  fabulous  ;  but  that  darknefs 
was  a  little  difperled  in  the  reign  of  Pfammeti- 
cus,  about  fix  hundred  and  feventy  years  before 
Jefus  Chrift.  That  prince  opened  his  ports  to 
foreigners,  and  his  people  carried  on  commerce 
with  the  Greeks  s  yet  even  in  this  period  Hero¬ 
dotus  mentions  a  very  fingular  abfurdity.  He 
afifures  us,  that  Pfammeticus.  being  defirous  to 

know 


becomes 

•clearer. 
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know  what  nation  in  the  world  was  of  greateft 
antiquity,  thought  proper  to  have  two  children 
fo  brought  up  that  they  could  never  hear  a 
Angle  word  fpoken.  At  two  years  old,  they 
both  at  once  cried  out  beccos ,  which  in  the  Phry¬ 
gian  language  fignifies  bread,  and  from  that 
time  the  Egyptians  yielded  the  claim  of  higher 
antiquity  to  the  Phrygians :  A  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  experiment,  fays  Rollin,  if  however  the  fa  ff 
deferves  to  be  credited .  It  was  well  that  the 
French  author  did  not  adopt  Herodotus’s  Fable, 
which  he  relates  with  all  its  circuniftances.  One 
of  the  learned,  Goropius  Becanus,  has  gone  ftill 
farther,  and  from  the  fame  ftory  brings  a  proof 
that  the  high  Dutch  is  the  mother  language, 
becaufe  becker  in  that  language  fignifies  a 
baker. 

Nechos,  the  fon  of  Pfammeticus,  undertook  Undertak- 
to  dig  a  canal  of  communication  between  the  Nc‘ 
river  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  This  great  pro- 
je£t  was  afcribed  to  Sefoftris,  but  the  execution 
muft  have  proved  fatal,  if  it  is  true,  as  fome 
authors  alledge,  that  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea* 
is  higher  than  the  country  of  Egypt ;  however, 

Nechos  is  faid  to  have  renounced  the  fcheme  af¬ 
ter  having  loft  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand 
men  in  the  attempt.  During  his  reign,  and  by 
his  orders,  fome  Phoenician  navigators  failed 
round  the  coafts  of  Africa. 

His  fon  Apries  was  dethroned  by  Amafis,  A  mails  \va« 
whole  reign  was  greatly  celebrated,  becaufe  he  bXt^o  ~ 
favoured  commerce,  and  induced  the  Greeks  to  ^sftbefore 
come  into  his  kingdom.  He  was  vifited  by  tSo- 
lon ;  and  Pythagoras  got  Limfelf  initiated  about  ^oJon  and^ 

that  in  Egypt, 
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'that  time  in  the  Egyptian  myfteries.  Although 
Amafis  was  eftablilhed  on  his  throne,  he  ob- 
ferved  that  the  obfcurity  of  his  birth  expofed 
him  to  a  degree  of  contempt ;  and  the  method 
which  he  tried  to  difpel  this  prejudice,  is  very 
remarkable.  He  caufed  a  ftatue  of  the  Divinity 
to  be  formed  out  of  a  gold  ciftern,  in  which  not 
only  he,  but  his  guefts,  ufed  to  have  their  feet 
walhed,  and  it  very  foon  became  the  obje<5t  of 
the  people’s  worlhip  and  adoration.  Having 
affembled  the  Egyptians  fome  time  after,  he  told 
them,  that  the  God  whom  they  worlhipped  had 
been  formerly  deftined  to  the  meaneft  ufes  ;  he 
therefore  concluded,  that  they  ought  to  refpect 
him  as  their  king,  whatever  was  his  origin.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  prudence  of  his  government  con¬ 
tributed  much  more  to  fix  the  veneration  of  the 
people. 

Egypt  fub.  _  The  reign  of  Pfammeticus,  fon  of  Amafis, 
Fe'funl*'  Is  the  period  when  that  famous  monarchy  was 
fubdued.  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia,  the  fon  of 
Cyrus,  reduced  it,  as  we  fliall  have  occafion  to 
mention  in  another  place,  about  five  hundred 
and  twenty  five  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera. 
The  God  Apis  was  killed,  the  temples  reduced 
to  afhes,  and  the  priefts  fcourged  with  igno¬ 
miny.  Egypt  continued  enflaved,  or  tributary  to 
the  Perfians,  till  Alexander  overthrew  the  throne 
of  Cyrus :  It  then  was  formed  into  a  new  mon¬ 
archy,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper 
place. 

Let  us  proceed  to  fubjefts  more  worthy  qf 
attention.  The  government,  laws,  religion, 
cuftoma,  the  arts  apd  fciences  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians 
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tiam,  deferve  our  regard.  Let  us  examine  them 
like  men  who  fearch  for  fundamental  truths, 
rather  than  for  events. 


n 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Government  and  Laws  of  the  Egyp- 

A.  TIANS. 

HEN  men  in  a  favage  ftate  firft  united  origin  of 
„  w  and  formed  themfelves  into  focieties ;  when  civi1  goy~ 

.  ,,  t  i^i  **  ernmenu 

experience  convinced  them  that  by  fubmitting 
to  laws  they  could  acquire  ftrength,  and  with 
lefs  liberty  enjoy  more  happinefs  ;  they  then 
chofe  a  chief,  whofe  power  was  limited  by  cer¬ 
tain  ftipulations.  Monarchy  was  the  kind  of 
government  to  be  found  among  all  the  ancient 
nations.  Simplicity  made  it  fuitable  to  the  cuf- 
toms  and  wants  of  early  times,  and  it  feerns  to 
have  had  its  fource  from  paternal  authority.  Sev-  Monarchy 
eral  families  forming  one  fociety,  were  govern- den?0  and' 
ed  like  a  Angle  family,  and  the  duty  of  a  king 
was  to  defend  and  guide  his  fubjedts  as  a  father  menu 
would  his  children.  It  then  became  neceffary 
that  fome  individual  Ihould  command,  and  they 
fubmitted  to  kings. 

But  royalty  at  firft  was  only  the  fhadow  of  Progrefs  of 
what  it  neceffarily  mult  be  after  a  time.  The  Monarch^ 
more  the  people  became  polifhed,  the  more  they 
were  in  general  pliant  and  obedient.  On  the 
one  hand,  ftrength  and  political  fk.il! ;  on  the 
other  the  common  good  and  general  confent  of 
the  people  gradually  increafed  the  royal  power. 

That  which  was  fometimes  ufurpation  at  firft, 

became 
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became  juft,  by  procuring  the  fimtion  of  the 
laws  and  general  approbation.  Mankind  never 
willingly  bear  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  but  they 
eafily  accuftom  themfelves  to  ferve  as  a  matter, 
the  man  whom  they  look  upon  as  a  protedtor. 
The  crown,  which  being  the  gift  of  the  people, 
was  at  firft  eletive,  could  not  fail  in  time  to 
become  commonly  hereditary,  becaufe  publick 
tranquillity  requires  an  order  of  fuccefiion  ;  thus 
the  valuable  right  of  governing  a  whole  people, 
is  inherited  like  that  of  paternal  property,  and 
although  attended  with  fome  inconveniences, 
yet  ought  to  be  fubmitted  to,  that  greater  evils 
may  be  avoided. 

Thus  monarchy  was  eftablifhed  in  Egypt 
j&g™-  from  time  immemorial,  where  it  was  fubjedt  zb 
the  laws,  the  laws,  which  controlled  even  the  molt  mi¬ 
nute  adtions  of  the  prince.  His  court  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fyttem,  could  not  be  compofed  but 
of  people  of  the  molt  acknowledged  merit,  which 
.  was  an  excellent  means  of  banifhing  vice  and 
flattery,  if  it  could  have  continued  practicable. 
The  provifions  for  his  table,  and  even  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  his  time,  were  regulated  with  a 
The  me-  molt  rigid  prudence.  The  people  had  too 
quailing’  great  a  refpet  for  him  to  reproach  him  for  any 
impropriety  of  conduct,  but  he  was  acquainted 
with  his  faults  indiretly.  Every  morning, 
when  he  came  to  the  temple,  the  chief  prieft 
pronounced  a  difeourfe  uppn  the  royal  virtues, 
deferibing  in  the  moft  lively  colours  the  excefles 
into  which  furprife  or  ignorance  might  hurry  a 
prince,  fuppofmg  him  incapable  of  falling  into 
them  of  his  own  accord,  and  loading  with  im¬ 
precations, 


him  with 
his  duty 
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precations,  whoever  milled  him  by  improper 
advice.  When  the  facrifice  was  at  an  end, 
they  continued  to  inftrutt  him  by  reading  the 
moft  excellent  maxims,  and  fuch  pieces  of  hif- 
tory,  as  were  belt  calculated  to  infpire  him  with 
a  love  of  virtue.  Religion  which  was  held  in 
the  higheft  reverence  in  Egypt,  could  make 
this  pradtice  of  the  greatefl  effedt ;  and  fubduing 
the  haughty  hearts  of  fovereigns  to  a  proper 
fenfe  of  their  duty,  is  the  moll  honourable  tri- 
umph  for  religion.  It  is  here  evident,  that,  at 
this  time  the  priefts  governed  almoft  every  thing 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  cuftom  of  judging  the  kings  as  well  as 
the  meaneft  of  the  people  after  their  death, 
was  boafted  of  as  an  excellent  inftitution.  Eve¬ 
ry  one  had  a  right  to  appear  as  an  accufer,  and 
the  people  were  the  judges ;  if  the  proofs  a- 
gainft  the  dead  perfon  appeared  decifive,  he  was 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  interment.  By  this 
means  the  fovereigns  found  that  they  were  ac¬ 
countable  to  their  fubjedts  for  their  adHons  and 
the  idea  of  being  expofed  to  fuch  a  trial,  ought 
to  make  them  refpedt  men,  and  regard  their 
own  duty  ;  even  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  (which  £ 
very  much  doubt)  that  the  people  durft  at¬ 
tempt  to  tarnifh  the  memory  of  a  wicked  prince, 
if  it  was  the  intereft  of  his  fuccefiour  to  defend 
him. 

Notwithstanding  the  impreffion  which  was 
made  by  the  dread  of  leaving  a  character  of 
difhonour  behind  them,  this  falutary  cuftom 
derived  its  principal  utility,  perhaps,  from  a 
trifling  and  abfurd  opinion.  It  is  faid,  that  the 
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Egyptians  believed  that  the  foul  remained  attache 
ed  to  the  body  until  its  putrefa&ion ;  they  looked 
upon  interment  as  eflential  to  their  future  happi- 
nefs ;  and  they  hoped,  by  the  help  of  embalming, 
they  would  furvive  their  bodies  in  their  tombs,  for 
a  number  of  ages.  The  world  is  often  governed 
by  prejudices,  and  it  would  be  well  if  they  were 
directed  to  the  good  of  the  publick.  Thus  the 
perfuafion  that  future  happinefs  or  mifery  could 
depend  upon  the  living,  became  one  of  the  main 
fprings  of  political  government  united  to  their 
fyflem  of  religion. 

The  king-  Hiftorians  have  attributed  to  Sefoftris  the  dir 
dom divided  vifion  of  Egypt  into  thirty  fix  nomes  or  depart- 
2cen£s!pai ments,  which  he  trufted  to  thofe  men  who  were 
the  moft  worthy  of  governing.  Nothing  is 
more  neceffary  for  a  great  kingdom,  where  the 
eye  of  the  prince  requires  the  affiftance  of  fo 
Division  of  many  others.  The  lands  were  divided  between 
the  king,  the  priefts,  and  the  foldiery.  Such  a 
divifion  proclaims  defpotifm  and  fuperftition, 
rather  than  an  equitable  government  :  It  was 


the  lands. 


The  Hi  are 


tary!emilU  undoubtedly  very  proper  that  the  defenders  of 
the  country  fhould  be  perfonally  interefted  in  its 
prefervation,  becaufe  the  holding  of  pofTeffions 
was  a  motive  to  infpire  them  with  courage  ;  but 
fo  extenfive  a  property  could  not  fail  to  infufe  a 
fpirit  of  effeminacy.  The  Egyptians  were  a 
cowardly  people,  almoft  always  enflaved.  Mer- 
'  ~  cenaries,  fubjeft  to  proper  difcipline,  would  have 
been  of  more  value  to  the  ftate,  than  thefe  fold- 
iers,  who  were  born  rather  to  enjoy  the  com¬ 
forts  of  life,  than  to  endure  the  fatigues  of 


war. 


As 
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As  to  the  priefts,  their  immenfe  pofleffions 
were  looked  upon  with  the  more  reverence,  as 
they  pretended  that  they  held  them  of  Ifis  her- 
felf.  The  third  of  the  lands,  joined  to  the  re- 
fpeft  which  a  regard  for  religion  infpired  for 
them,  with  an  exemption  from  all  imports  and 
publick  burdens,  rendered  them  fo  powerful, 
that  the  authority  of  the  priefthood  could  not 
be  counterbalanced  by  the  civil  power  ;  and  it 
is  impoffible  to  look  upon  the  publick  inftitu- 
tions,  but  as  the  work  of  their  hands.  They 
.governed  the  kings  and  the  people  ;  they  were 
at  the  head  of  the  council  ;  the  principal  dig¬ 
nities,  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  arch¬ 
ives  and  annals,  in  one  word,  the  laws  and 
opinions  were  in  fome  degree  in  their  poflfeffiom 
I  leave  it  then  to  be  judged,  whether  their  tra¬ 
ditions,  collected  by  the  Greeks,  deferve  much 
to  be  credited. 

Some  hiftorians  tell  us,  that  the  lands  of  the 
military  were  not  fubjedt  to  taxation,  any  more 
than  the  lands  held  by  the  priefts.  Upon  whom 
then  did  the  taxes  fall,  cr  were  there  no  taxes  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  Se- 
foftris  divided  the  lands,  and  impofed  a  tax  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  pofiefied  by  every  in¬ 
dividual.  It  would  only  be  lofs  of  time,  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  clear  up  fuch  contradi&ions  which  are 
fo  common  in  ancient  hiftory. 

The  Egyptians  knew  that  the  happinefs  of  a 
well  regulated  ftate,  depended  above  all  things 
upon  the  faithful  adminiftration  of  juftice,  with¬ 
out  which,  if  crimes  went  unpunifhed,  the  com¬ 
mon  ruin  could  not  fail  to  enfue.  Their  grand 
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tribunal  was  compofed  of  thirty  judges,  felefted 
from  the  three  capitals,  Heliopolis,  Memphis, 
and  Thebes ;  Egypt  being  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  prince,  when  he  inftalled  the  judges, 
made  them  take  an  oath,  that  they  would  not 
obey  him  if  he  commanded  them  to  pronounce 
an  unjuft  fentence.  He  provided  for  their  fup- 
port,  and  no  fpeck  of  felfifhnefs  could  ftain 
fo  noble  a  profeffion.  Left  the  power  and  arts 
of  eloquence  fhould  prevail  over  equity,  their 
bufinefs  was  carried  on  by  writing ;  and  even 
the  manner  in  which  they  pronounce  their  de¬ 
crees  was  accompanied  with  fomething  folemn 
and  holy  j  the  prefident  touching  with  a  figure 
of  truth  the  perfon  whofe  right  was  acknow¬ 
ledged,  it  was  never  doubted  that  truth  had 
diftated  the  fentence.  Such  is  the  picture  drawn 
by  hiftorians,  which,  if  it  is  not  after  nature, 
is  at  leaft  apparently  after  the  common  rules 
and  principles.  When  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the 
manners  of  this  people,  fome  doubts  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  encomiums  which  have  been  lav- 
ifhed  upon  thofe  magiftrates  may  arife.  The 
magiftracy,  and  even  the  priefthood,  were  al¬ 
ways  tinftured  with  the  prevailing  opinions  of 
the  people. 

Laws  of  Of  all  the  benefits  of  fociety,  the  laws  are 
Egyp!‘  unqueftionably  the  gre^teft,  as  being  the  fource 
of  the  reft.  At  a  time  when  fcarce  any  other 
nation  was  acquainted  with  civil  government, 
the  laws  were  arrived  at  great  perfeftion  in 
Egypt.  Menes  had  the  honour  of  being  fuppof- 
Marriage  of  ed  to  be  the  inftitutor  of  marriage.  A  brother 
brother  antj  {}fter  COuld  be  married,  becaufe  Ofiris  and 
t .  »  Ifis 
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Ifis  had  fet  the  example ;  and  thus  fuperftition 
rendered  facred  what  found  morals  fhould  pro- 
fcribe.  Polygamy  was  permitted  except  to  the  Poiygamy. 
priefts,  yet  it  appears  certain,  notwithftandiog 
the  univerfal  praftice  in  eaftern  countries,  that 
it  is  neither  conformable  to  the  intentions  of  na¬ 
ture,  nor  the  interefts  of  fociety,  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  females  is  nearly  equal  to  the  males,  and 
the  education  of  children  requires  that  the  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  fhould  be  clofely  united.  They  Punift- 
punifhed  adultery  feverely,  as  a  crime  moft  in-  ”u“eryf  ** 
jurious  to  fociety  in  its  effects,  fince  it  ftrikes  at  cowardice» 
the  very  foundation  of  civil  order.  The  man  &c.um°y’ 
who  was  guilty,  was  punifhed  with  a  thoufand 
lalhes,  and  the  woman  had  her  nofe  cut  off. 

Soldiers  who  were  guilty  of  cowardice  were  pun- 
ifhed  only  with  fome  marks  of  infamy,  as 
fhame  ought  to  be  more  terrible  than  death  to  a 
military  man.  The  falfe  accufer  was  fubjedk 
to  the  punifhment  which  the  accufed  was 
expofed  to  have  fuffered  if  he  had  been  found 
guilty.  They  who  were  guilty  of  forgery,  or 
counterfeiting  money,  had  their  hands  cut  off. 

The  fecurity  of  men’s  lives  being  the  firft  objedfc 
oflegiflation,  homicide  was  punifhed  with  death, 
even  when  committed  upon  a  Gave.  Whoever 
could  have  faved  the  life  of  a  man  attacked  by 
murderers,  and  did  not  do  it,  was  equally  con¬ 
demned  to  fuffer  death.  If  they  could  not  pre-  pUnifli- 
vent  the  murder,  they  were  to  give  information 
of  the  guilty  perfon  under  pain  of  being  fcourg-^atrUi^. 
ed.  The  town  next  to  the  place  where  the 
dead  body  was  found,  was  obliged  to  bury  it, 
and  be  at  the  expenle  of  a  coftly  funeral,  which 
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was  an  additional  motive  for  watching  the  fafe- 
ty  of  the  people.  A  father  who  murdered  his 
own  child,  was  only  condemned  to  hold  the 
dead  body  for  three  days  and  nights,  grafped  in 
his  arms,  in  the  middle  of  the  guard  who  fur- 
rounded  him ;  judging  undoubtedly,  that  the 
power  of  nature  and  the  difgrace  rnuft  prove 
his  fevereft  executioner.  Women  with  child, 
according  to  the  didtates  of  humanity,  were  not 
executed  until  they  were  delivered,  and  the 
laws  ordained  that  all  the  children  were  to  be 
preferved  and  educated.  We  ffiall  fee  fome  na¬ 
tions  without  any  fcruple,  exceedingly  inhu¬ 
man  in  this  refpedt,  either  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  fuftenance,  or  from  fome  other 
motive. 

Every  individual  was  looked  upon  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ftate,  and  therefore  the  property  and 
not  the  perfon  of  the  debtor,  was  to  be  anfwer- 
able  for  his  debts,  fo  that  they  were  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  thofe  violences  which  occafioned  fo 
much  trouble  in  ancient  Rome.  Afychis  found 
an  effedtal  method  of  fecuring  fidelity  in  com¬ 
merce,  by  ordering  the  debtor  to  pledge  the  em¬ 
balmed  body  of  his  father  with  his  creditor, 
and  if  he  died  without  redeeming  it,  he  was  to 
be  deprived  of  the  right  of  interment.  This 
was  binding  down  the  Egyptians  by  the  ftrong- 
eft  tie,  fince  opinion  had  abfolute  power  over 
them. 

One  of  the  belt  laws  is  that  of  Amafis,  by 
which  every  individual  was  obliged  annually  to 
declare  his  profeffion,  and  by  what  means  he  fub- 
fifted,  to  the  governour  of  the  province  ;  and 

every 
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every  one  was  expofed  to  fuffer  death  who  could 
not  give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  or  lhew  that 
he  lived  by  honeft  means.  This  punilhment 
was  undoubtedly  very  fevere,  fince  there  was  no 
other  could  be  infli&ed  for  the  moft  enormous 
crimes  ;  but  the  intention  of  the  law  was  excel¬ 
lent.  It  impofed  the  neceffity  of  beino-  ufeful  • 
banifhed  idlenefs,  fraud  and  other  plagues  of 
.ociety  ;  and  made  every  citizen  accountable 
to  the  ftate  for  his  attions.  Solon  made  it  a 
law  at  Athens.  Is  it  then  impoffible  in  thefe 
days  to  reduce  a  fet  of  wretches,  whofe  idle¬ 
nefs  make  them  dangerous  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  to  an  honeft  employment,  without  pun- 
llhing  them  with  death  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature  5  might  not  fome  real  advantage  be  de¬ 
rived  to  the  publick  from  their  chaftifement  ? 

The  ancient  law  which  eftablifhed  different  Abufeof 
ranks  among  the  citizens,  entirely  diftindl  from  iiered!tar>' 
one  another,  and  which  obliged  the  children  to  profe®°ns 
follow  the  profeffions  of  their  fathers,  certainly 
does  not  deferve  all  the  encomiums  which  have 
been  bellowed  upon  it.  "  They  executed  better, 
fays  Boffuet,  that  which  they  had  always  feen 
done,  and  which  was  their  foie  employment 
during  their  infancy.”  They  execute  bec- 
ter,  to  be  lure,  if  they  had  the  requifite  talents, 
and  i ol lowed  good  morals.  Do  we  find  at  pref- 
ent  that  the  beft  handicraftfmen,  or  the  more 
renowned  artifts^  are  thofe  who  had  a  workfhop 
for  their  cradle  ?  What  fhall  I  fay  of  thofe  pro- 
leffions  where  ftudy,  reflection  and  genius  are 
more  lndifpenfibly  neceflary  ?  A  fimilar  law  in 
r  urope  would*  have  perpetuated  a  grievance-: 
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for,  as  was  the  cafe  in  Egypt,  it  would  have  placed 
an  invincible  obdruCtion  in  the  way  of  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  arrive  at  perfection,  and  would  have 
chained  down  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  geniufes 
who  have  enlightened  and  done  honour  to  hu¬ 
man  nature,  in  the  dud,  or  at  lead  in  obfcurity. 
True  policy  will  never  attempt  to  r'edrairi  emu¬ 
lation  ;  it  encourages  the  neceffary  arts,  but  more 
particularly  agriculture,  diffidently  to  leave  r.o 
room  to  be  apprehendve  for  their  being  neglect¬ 
ed  ;  it  edimates  the  different  abilities  of  men, 
and  affigns  to  each  his  proper  rank  ;  but  far  from 
raifing  up  a  hateful  didinftion  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  claifes  of  citizens,  it  endeavours  to  unite 
them  into  one  body  ;  and  the  rather,  becaufe  if 
any  one  clafs  was  to  increase  too  much,  it  would 
prove  fatal  to  thofe  of  fewer  numbers,  i  he 
confounding  of  ranks  is  a  neceffary  evil  in  great 
monarchies,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  lawgivers  to 
guard  againd  the  principal  inconveniences.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  fome  writers,  every  profeffion  was 
honoured  in  Egypt ;  but  that  is  another  midake, 
for  they  deteded  that  of  a  fhepherd,  though  their 
docks  were  numerous,  and  the  padoral  life  had 
fo  many  charms  for  men  in  the  early  ages. 

We  may  obfrrve  many  other  errours  in  the 
for  legiflation  of  that  celebrated  nation.  Diodorus^ 
Siculus  tells  us,  that  the  thieves  had  a  chief 
with  whom  all  their  dolen  goods  were  depofited, 
and  that  by  applying  to  him,  and  fpecifying  the 
nature  and  circumdances  of  the  robbery,  people 
were  fure  of  recovering  what  they  loft,  only  by 
paying  a  quarter  of  the  value  ;  and  this  cuflom 

was  paffed  into  a  law :  fo  that  we  fee  theft  in 

r  feme 
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fome  degree  authorifed  and  rewarded.  The  tef 
timony  of  Diodorus  is  to  be  fufpefted  on  many 
occafions,  but  will  the  admirers  of  Egyptian 
wifdom  reject  his  teftimony  ?  let  us  acknowledge 
that  both  the  good  and  the  bad  are  equally  to 
be  doubted  in  many  elfential  points. 

We  come  now  to  examine  abufes  of  a  more 
extraordinary  kind,  thofe  of  fuperftition. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Religion  ^Manners  of  the  Egyp- 

tians. 

TF  we  look  upon  religion  only  as  one  of  the  5= 

A  flrongeft  links  of  fociety,  and  one  of  the  lision- 
molt  affedhng  motives  to  attach  us  to  our  duty 

CO  hi-gheft  reSard>  drafted 

trom  the  love  and  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  Su- 

E!  B!,ln,g,’  rUt  vnhfPP'lly  fuperftition  de- 
&  ^  ud  debafes  it,  and  by  abufing  the  greateft  and  produ' 

pomble  good,  produces  the  greateft  calamities.  ef* 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  cure  mankind  of  a  con- 

gious  diftemper  with  which  almoft  the  whole 

i  ace  are  affixed,  hiftory  affords  numberlefs  ex- 

amples,  which  cannot  be  too  much  infifted  on. 

■i  he  Deity  mamfefts  himfelf  in  his  works.  If 

we  but  contemplate  the  ftrudure  of  the  univerfe, 

the  organization  of  its  inhabitants,  the  order 

and  harmony  of  its  immenfe  fpheres,  we  cannot 

aI ,  acj^r‘ow^edge  and  adore  the  omnipotent 
and  foie  Creator.  Yet  religion,  which  at  firft 

v  "’s  PlJie  *nd  fimple,  has  been  every  where 

D  2  ftifled 
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iti fled  under  3,  hc3p  of  monftrous  cxtr3V3g3nccs« 
The  human  mind,  inftead  of  humbling  itfelf  be¬ 
fore  an  Infinite  Being,  places  fome  ridiculous 
phantoms  in  the  room  of  the  Almighty,  vvoofe 
greatnefs  is  beyond  its  powers  to  conceive ;  and 
impofture,  fear,  and  idle  fancy,  realize  and  mul¬ 
tiply  thofe  phantoms  inceffantly.  Sometimes 
even  abfurdity,  under  the  awful  name  of  religion, 
fubdues  fuperiour  underftandings,  and  levels 
them  with  the  fervile  minds  of  the  ignorant  vul¬ 
gar  ;  in  proportion  as  men  fet  up  ridiculous 
deities,  that  are  more  mifehievous  than  benefi- 
cent,  they  impofe  fome  b3rt)3ious  fcnidcfs  du- 
ties ’upon  themfelves,  either  with  a  view  of 
pleafing,  or  averting  the  anger  of  thofe  wretched 
objects  of  their  adoration.  Thus  fupeiflition, 
under  a  thoufand  different  ibapes,  becomes  the 
reproach  and  fcourge  of  the  human  race. 

Some  men  of  fuperiour  underftandihg  in  Egypt 
preferved  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  whom 
they  gave  different  names,  and  whofe  attributes 
were  reprefented  by  them  under  different  fymbols. 
Plutarch  mentions  the  following  infeription  on  an 
Eo-vptian  temple  j  I  am  all  that  has  been,  is,  and 
ever  (hall  be ;  no  mortal  has  ever  raifed  up  the  veil 
with  which  1  am  covered.  And  the  following 
ftill  fubfifts  ;  To  thee,  who  being  one,  art  all 
things  the  Goddefs  Ifis.  They  that  were  initiated 
in  the  religious  myfteries  of  Egypt  were  taught 
to  believe  in  the  unity  of  God ;  but  it  is  equally 
certain  that  from  thence  the  fenfelefs  pagan 
fables  were  derived,  which  contaminated  the 

divine  worfhip  with  difgraceful  follies,  and  fu- 

perflition 
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perdition  plunged  them  into  the  extremes  of 
madnefs  and  ftupidity. 

They  probably  began  by  worlhipping  the  Egyptian 
ftars,  but  more  particularly  the  fun  and  moon 
which  were  known  to  them  by  the  names  of  Ofiris 
and  Ifis.  This  is  the  mod  natural  origin  of  idol¬ 
atry.  In  lofing  fight  of  the  Creator3°che  tranfi- 
tion  was  eafy  to  miftake  the  ftars  for  the  rulers 
of  nature,  which  they  enlivened  and  cherifhed. 
Admiration  or  gratitude  made  them  in  the  next 
place  deify  mortals  ;  and  they  concluded  all,  bv 
worlhipping  animals,  which  is  a  kind  of  religi¬ 
ous  reverence,  in  whatever  light  it  can  be  view- 
ed,  that  muft  evidently  appear  to  be  the  laft  fta°-e 
of  fuperftittous  delirium.  The  filence  of  his¬ 
torians  forbids  our  giving  credit  to  Juvenal 
when  he  accufes  the  Egyptians  of  even  worlhip¬ 
ping  plants,  and  more  particularly  the  Onion. 

Apis  the  principal  divinity  which  reprefented  Animal 
beloltris,  was  a  black  bull  with  peculiar  fpots.  deities. 

I  he  honours  which  they  paid  to  him,  the  ex- 
peme  for  his  fupport,  the  defpair  which  was 
expieffed  at  his  death,  and  the  anxiety  to  find  a 
fucceffour,  would  feem  incredible,  if  any  thino-  of 
mat  kind  can  be  fo.  The  cat,  the  ichneumon, 

e  ^kis,  die  falcon,  the  wolf,  and  the 

ciocodde,  were  among  the,number  of  their  dei- 
t;es#  ney  ^fpared  no  expenfe  in  fupportino* 
mem  magnificently,  and  people  of  the  higheft 
an  c  diought  it  an  honour  to  ferve  them  :  the 
pomp  at  their  funerals  was  of  a  piece  with  thefe 
i  idiculous  instances  of  profufion. 

Io  kill  one  of  thefe  facred  animals,  though  Exceffive 
mvo.untarily,  was  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  e- 

normous  'rul?- 
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normous  crimes, and  the  guilty  perfon  was  always 
punifhed  with  death.  A  Roman  foldier,  not- 
withftanding  the  interpofition  of  the  king,  and 
the  terrour  of  the  Roman  name,  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  populace,  for  having  killed  a  cat  by  ac¬ 
cident.  Diodorus,  who  relates  this  ftory,  adds, 
that,  in  the  time  of  a  famine,  the  Egyptians 
would  rather  feed  upon  one  another,  than  touch 
one  of  thefe  creatures. 

They  likewife  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  in 
their  opinions  and  religious  ceremonies.  In  one 
place  they  worlhipped  the  crocodile,  in  another 
the  ichneumon,  the  enemy  of  the  crocodile  ;  in 
one  province  they  were  afraid  to  kill  a  fheep, 
and  lived  upon  the  flelh  of  goats  ;  while  in  an¬ 
other,  goats  were  fuperfhtioufly  refpedted,  and 
they  lived  upon  mutton  ;  from  whence  fprung 
reproaches  of  impiety,  hatred,  and  quarrels.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Diodorus,  this  was  owing  to  the  pol¬ 
icy  ofa  prudent  king,  who,  to  prevent  his  fub- 
ie£ts  from  revolting,'  fowed  difcord  in  the  prov¬ 
inces,  bv  giving  to  each  of  them  a  different 
deity  :  but°fuppofing  this  to  be  true,  he  muff 
be  reckoned  an  enemy  to  his  fubjedts  ;  for,  by 
expoffng  them  to  religious  quarrels,  they  were 
in  danger  ofinteftine  and  irreconcilable  wars. 

When  once  fuperftition  takes  root  among  men 
it  {hews  itfelf  by  fpringing  up  in  a  thoufand  hide¬ 
ous  ffiapes.  In  the  beginning  of  their  eftablifh  - 
ment,  the  Egyptians  facrificed  human  victims  : 
they  reckoned  it  a  duty  neither  to  eat  beans  nor 
wheat,  and  their  bread  was  made  of  olyra,  pro- 
f'ahl  v  rice.  They  abhorred  fome  animals  as  un- 

clean,  e|eciallyyhogs.  They  looked  upon 
'  ,  -  '  foreigners 
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foreigners  with  a  religious  averfion,  and  to  fuch 
a  degree  that  they  durft  not  eat  with  them,  nor 
make  ufe  of  any  utenfil  belonging  to  them,  nor 
even  put  a  bit  of  meat  into  their  mouths  which 
had  been  cut  with  one  of  their  knives.  On  the 
feaft  of  Ms,  both  men  and  women  fcourged 
themfelves,  and  committed  mod  horrid  indecen¬ 
cies  on  that  of  Diana.  They  confulted  their 
animal  deities  as  oracles.  Circumcifion  was 
praCtifed  from  time  immemorial  in  Egypt,  and 
Pythagorus  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  it,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  converfation  of  the  priefts. 

Thefe  priefts,  who  might  have  been  of  the  Exceffive 
greateft  ufe  in  improving  the  manners  of  the  Egyptian11' 
people,  enflaved  and  governed  them  by  fuper-  priefts* 
ftition,  and  by  being  the  foie  depofitaries  of  fci- 
ence,  made  them  believe  whatever  they  pleafed. 

Their  exceffive  power  fhews  that  the  fprings  of 
government  were  forged  by  them,  or  that  they 
made  the  people  fubjeCt  to  a  ruling  power,  con¬ 
nected  with  their  order.  When  the  reignino- 
family  happened  to  be  extinCf,  a  prieft  was  raifed  ^nkt^nc,J- 
to  the  throne  ;  a  military  man  might  be  elected,  pr?efth™od.lC 
but  it  was  neceftary  that  he  fhould  be  admitted 
into  the  priefthood.  Sethon,  prieft  of  Vulcan, 
having  by  this  means  obtained  the  crown,  im¬ 
prudently  affeCted  to  delpife  the  foldiery,  whom 
he  deprived  or  their  privileges  ;  but  when  he 
had  occafion  afterwards  for  their  affiftance,  both 
officers  and  men  refufed  to  defend  him  ;  fo  that 
according  to  the  Egyptian  fables,  Vulcan  was 
obliged  to  fave  him  by  a  miracle. 

Undoubtedly  the  Egyptian  priefts  in  general  Policy 
knew  the  folly  of  feme  of  the  errours  which  they  theh 

taught  j 
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taught ;  for  their  fecret  theology,  though  mixed 
with  fable,  was  much  fuperiour  to  the  popular 
credulity  ;  they  even  had  moft  fublime  ideas  of 
the  Infinite  Being*,  But  wherefore  had  they  fe¬ 
cret  doftrines  to  keep  the  people  in  ignorance  ? 
or  why  conceal  the  moft  important  truths  from 
the  publick  ?  why  leave  them  to  ftupify  them- 
felves  in  fatal  blindnefs  ;  or  wherefore  diflhonour 
God  by  follies, or  torment  mankind  by  ridiculous 
chimeras  ?  It  was  falfe  or  cruel  policy.  I  grant, 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  inform  the 
minds  of  fuch  a  fuperftitious  people,  for  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  work  threir  cure,  there  was  room  to 
apprehend  that  they  might  not  only  be  hurt,  but 
enraged:  however,  beneficent  truth  infinuates  it- 
feif  every  where,  and  by  wife  precautions  always 
Intereft  fucceeds.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  priefts 
«ncMi'<the  introduced  myfteries,  only  becaufe  they  found 
t™th.  eftablifhed  fuperftitions  were  ufeful  to  them. 

The  final!  number  of  candidates  whom  they 
condefcended  to  initiate,  did  not  obtain  that  fa- 
t rials  of  vour  until  they  had  undergone  long  trials;  as 
candidates.  they  were  defirous  in  the  firft  place  to  be  ascertain¬ 
ed  of  the  perfon,  and  in  the  next  to  give  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  greater  confequence  to  the  myfleries. 
Manners  of  The  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  as  fantaf- 
•?aenf85,p'  tical  as  their  religion.  Refpeft  for  parents  and 
for  old  age,  gratitude  for  benefits,  love  of  peace, 
and  an  attachment  to  old  cuftoms,  made  their 
principal  virtues  ;  to  which  they  added  great 
faults  and  a  number  of  vices.  Idle  and  effemi¬ 
nate,  they  employed  themfelves  in  fpinning,  while 
the  women  who  were  miftreffes  at  home,  likewife 

managed  their  bufinefs  abroad.  They  obliged 
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the  female  and  not  the  male  children  to  take  care 
of  their  parents  ;  they  defpifed  and  hated  for¬ 
eigners  ;  they  fancied  nothing  could  be  good  Nations) 
or  beautiful  which  was  not  of  their  own  country  :  vanity ;  ha- 
prejudices  exceedingly  injurious  to  fociety,  and  vdty-0*  n°~ 
deftrudtive  of  the  publick  good.  In  vain  does 
Plato  celebrate  their  diflike  to  novelty,  and  fome 
of  the  greateft  geniufes  fruitleisly  declare  to  us 
with  enthufiafm,  that  ic  A  new  cuftom  was  a 
cc  wonder  in  Egypt,  where  every  thing  was  con- 
€C  ftantly  carried  on  in  the  fame  tradt,  where  that 
cc  precision,  with  which  they  attended  to  the 
cc  execution  of  fmall  matters,  fupported  thofe 
“  of  the  greateft  confequence  ;  and  accordingly 
iC  that  no  people  had  ever  fo  long  preferved  their 
<c  laws  and  cuftoms.”  (BoJJuefs  difcourje  ufon 
univerfal  hiftovy .  J  Where  is  the  merit  in  pre¬ 
ferring  bad  laws  mixed  with  good  ;  ridiculous 
practices  with  refpedtable  cuftoms  ;  and  themoft 
ftupid  fuperkitions  with  religious  fentiments. 

To  refute  fuch  a  paradox,  nothing  is  wanted  but 
the  example  of  Egypt,  upon  which  thefe  writers 
reft  their  opinions.  There,  every  thing  was 
conftantly  carried  on  in  the  fame  manner  ;  which 
is  a  fufficient  reaion  for  fo  many  being  badly 
executed.  Abufes  are  not  corredted,  laws,  cuf¬ 
toms,  or  arts  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection, 
without  changes.  Novelty  is  frequently  hurtful  Novelty  h 
but  it  is  likewife  often  neceifary,  and  without  it  oftennecei'- 
neither  the  Egyptians  nor  any  other  people  could 
have  emerged  out  of  barbarifm  ;  without  it,  what 
purpofes  could  our  reafon  ferve,  which,  bv  its 
gradual  progrefs,  lliouid  contribute  to  the  good  ^ 
of  fociety  r  i  he  great  point  is  to  introduce  novel¬ 
ties 
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ties  with  prudence,  for  frequently  the  worft  er~ 
rours  are  improper  attempts  to  correct  errours. 
One  cuftom,  which  Herodotus  tells  us  was 
troduced"  at  eftablifhed  in  Egypt,  will  not  help  us  to  judge 
favourably  of  their  manners.  At  their  meals, 
and  even  at  their  parties  of  pleafure,  the  figure 
of  death  in  w^ood,  or  according  to  feme  authors, 
a  dead  body  was  introduced  in  a  coffin,  and 
prefented  to  each  of  the  company  with  thefe 
words,  Drink  and  rejoicey  for  to  this  complexion 
you  will  come  at  laft% 


figure  of 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Egyptians. 

rirAHE  Egyptians  owe  their  reputation  chiefly 
j_  to  their  fkill  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  of 
’  which  they  certainly  w’ere  the  inventors,  and  to 
them  Europe  is  indebted  for  the  feeds  of  know¬ 
ledge.  The  invention  of  the  plough,  an  inftru- 
ment  of  greater  ufe  to  man  than  all  the  dilcov- 
eries  of  the  learned,  fince  agriculture  is  the 
parent  of  i'ociety,  has  been  afcribed  to  Ofiris. 
The  firfl:  ploughs  being  made  of  wood,  without 
the  help  of  iron  or  any  other  metal,  according  to 
the  obfervation  of  M.  Goguet,  tillage  muft  have 
been  firft  introduced  in  fome  light  foils,  fuch  as 

that  of  the  country  of  Egypt. 

We  may  in  this  place  take  notice  of  an  aftoa- 
ifning  fad  concerning  arts  and  induftry.  Iron 
of  alfthe  metals  was  laftdifcovered,  and  laft  em¬ 
ployed  in  mechanicks ;  the  want  of  it  was  fup- 
r  '  plied 
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plied  by  tempered  copper.  Arms  were  made  of 
brafs,  and  even  filver  became  common  ;  while 
iron,  which  was  deftined  by  nature  for  fo  many 
valuable  purpofes,  lay  buried  and  unknown  ;  the 
reafon  is,  that  the  art  of  purifying  this  metal  is  of 
'  all  others  the  mod  difficult. 

This  remark  invites  us  to  make  fome  reflec-  Reflexions 
tions.  Being  too  much  habituated  to  the  enjoy-  origu'of 
ment  of  thofe  advantages  with  which  we  are  con-  art^ 
ftantly  furrounded,  we  do  not  attend  to  the  efforts 
of  indultry  which  were  neceffary  for  their  pro¬ 
duction,  nor  think  of  the  immenfe  multitudes 
who  have  been  deprived  of  them.  Nevertheless 
there  have  been  ages,  and  there  are  (till  large  and 
flouriffiing  countries,  where  bread,  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  of  all  food,  never  was  known.  By  what 
aftonifhing  progrefs  have  men  been  capable  of 
raifing  themfelves  from  a  wretched  favage  date, 
to  that  degree  of  improvement  and  perfection, 
which  the  greated  part  enjoy  without  being  fen- 
fible  of  the  advantage  !  Neceffity  made  man  They  are 
indudrious,  he  very  foon  difcovered  fome  rude  ofwani?and 
methods  for  fupplying  himfelf  with  food  and  rai-  induftry.™ 
ment,  and  guarding  againd  the  feverities  of  the 
weather,  to  which  better  methods  gradually  fuc- 
ceeded.  Chance  feconded  indultry,  and  has 
frequently  cleared  the  way.  Let  us  not  imagine, 
like  an  ancient  philofopher,  Pofidonius,  that 
the  art  of  making  bread  was  difcovered  by  re¬ 
flecting  that  the  grains  of  corn  chewed,  without 
any  previous  preparation,  were  ground  by  the 
teeth,  their  fubftance  tempered  with  the  laliva, 
and  being  moved  about  in  this  date,  and  collect¬ 
ed  by  the  tongue,  defcended  into  the  domach, 

and 
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and  there  received  a  fuitable  degree  of  baking. 
According  to  this  ingenious  fyftem,  the  art  of 
grinding,  kneading,  and  baking  in  the  oven,  mutt 
have  been  fuddenly  difcovered  by  a  fubtile  com¬ 
bination  of  ideas  !  To  this  ought  to  have  been 
joined,  the  difeovery  of  leaven,  which  is  ftill  a 
more  difficult  contrivance. 

chines  has  Such  lyftem  s  are  only  the  work  of  fancy, 
contributed.  Probably  fome  method  of  making;  flour,  tern- 

tn  mntp  ^  _  vj  ' 

difeoveries.  pering  it  with  water,  forming  it  into  pafte,  and 
baking  it  by  fome  means  or  other,  was  known, 
before  any  reflections  were  made  upon  the  na¬ 
ture  and  effeCts  of  the  animal  operations.  The 
neceffary  arts  have  been  produced,  rather  by  a 
kind  of  inftinft  than  from  reafoning  $  the  firft 
attempts  were  certainly  awkward,  but  frequent 
trials  gradually  introduced  fuperiour  methods ; 
yet,  without  a  concourle  of  fortunate  incidents, 
perhaps  even  the  mod  indifpenfible  neceffaries 
of  life  had  not  been  difcovered. 

The  vie  of  Even  fire  was  long  unknown  to  man,  or  rath-, 
fire  long  un-.  er  the  art  of  preferving  and  renewing  it.  The 

Greeks  fuppofed  it  came  down  from  heaven, 
as  the  fable  of  Prometheus  teftifies.  '  In  the 
year  x 521,  when  Magellan  landed  on  the  Ma¬ 
rianne  Elands,  the  favages  imagined  that  ele¬ 
ment  was  an  animal  which  fed  upon  wood,  and 
having  been  burnt  by  touching  it,  they  would 
no  longer  look  upon  it  but  at  a  diftance,  dreading 
left  thev  fhould  be  hurt  by  its  bite,  or  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  its  breathing.  From  this  difeovery,  to 
the  knowledge  of  employing  metals,  but  more 
particularly  iron,  which  muft  be  melted  again 
,nd  again,  forged  and  heated,  and  forged  again, 
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before  it  can  be  formed  into  any  utenfil,  the 
interval  feems  difmaying.  Iron  abounds  in  Pe¬ 
ru  and  Mexico,  yet  it  was  entirely  unknown  in 
thefe  countries,  though  gold  fhone  in  their  tem¬ 
ples,  and  was  employed  to  difplay  the  magnif¬ 
icence  of  their  princes.  In  one  word,  that 
which  appears  extremely  fimple  and  eafy,  and 
in  fa6t  is  become  fo  by  habit,  yet  in  its  origin 
is  a  fubjeft  of  admiration,  whether  we  confider 
it  as  the  precious  gift  of  nature,  or  the  effedt  of 
wonderful  induftry. 

To  whatever  period  we  look  back  in  the  E-  The  ar?* 
gyptian  hiftory,  even  to  the  time  of  the  pa-  fnEgy^4 
triarchs,  we  find  them  acquainted  with  the  po-  fam  tirne 
lite  arts  and  the  refinements  of  luxury.  Fine  riX^ 
fluffs,  embroidery,  rich  vafes,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  of  magnificence  proclaimed  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  the  Egyptians.  But,  in  a  more  particular 
manner,  they  were  remarkable  for  their  archi¬ 
tecture,  though  it  was  in  a  bad  tafte,  as  we 
fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve  in  another 
place.  What  the  ancients  have  told  us  of  thefe 
works,  would  feem  excefitvely  exaggerated,  if 
fome  monuments  of  them  did  not  remain  at  this 
day,  and  of  which  I  lhall  give  an  idea  in  a  few 
words. 

The  famous  pyramids,  which  a  number  of  The  Pyra- 
writers  imagine  to  have  been  built  before  the  nnds* 
deluge,  ftill  refill  the  injuries  of  time,  which  has 
deftroyed  fo  many  empires.  There  are  (till  three 
of  them  remaining,  at  fome  leagues  diftance  from 
Cairo,  where  Memphis  formerly  flood.  The 
largeft  of  them  makes  a  fquare  of  two  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  circuit,  each  fide 
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of  the  bafe  being  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feet, 
and  the  perpendicular  height  about  five  hun¬ 
dred,  terminated  by  a  platform  of  about  fix- 
teen.  Many  ftones  of  this  enormous  edifice 
are  thirty  feet  long,  four  feet  high,  and  three 
feet  broad.  It  is  alleged,  that  the  fubterranean 
works  are  ftill  more  confiderable.  According 
to  Herodotus,  a  hundred  thoufand  workmen 
were  employed  for  thirty  years  without  inter- 
million,  either  in  preparing  the  materials,  or 
conftru&ing  the  work.  And  an  infcription  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  vegetables  with  which  they 
were  fed,  coft  fixteen  hundred  talents,  which  is 
about  289,379!.  Englifh  money. 

Superftition  Pliny  the  naturalift,  and  feveral  other  writers, 
occafioned  inveigh  againft  the  foolifh  vanity,  which  if  we 
of6 Dpv ra-flg  may  believe  them,  prompted  the  fovereigns  of 
rc5ds*v  that  country  to  fuch  ruinous  undertakings. 

Some  lefs  judicious  writers  have  imagined,  that 
the  pyramids  were  granaries,  built  by  Jofeph  for 
the  (even  years  of  plenty,  an  imagination  which  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  mo  ft  proper,  for  charadter- 
izing  thofe  people  who  are  wedded  to  fyftems. 
The  pyramids  were  certainly  tombs,  by  means  of 
which,  it  is  conjedtured,  the  kings,  who  were 
tainted  with  the  prejudices  of  their  country, 
wifhed  to  make  themfelves  immortal,  as  they 
would  thus  fecure  for  their  bodies,  a  habitation 
inacceffible,  and  proof  againft  the  attacks  of 
time.  Befides  fuperftition,  probably  a  defire  of 
preventing  difturbances,  was  another  motive  for 
impofing  fuch  tedious  talks  upon  the  people  $ 
or  perhaps  the  tafte  for  immenfe  mafles,  being 
natural  to  the  Egyptians,  a  firft  example  was 

fufficient 
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fufficient  to  introduce  the  cuftom.  But,  what-  The  build, 
ever  was  the  reafon,  it  is  not  uielefs  to  remark,  %*  Mf-fd 
that  the  princes  who  caufed  thefe  pyramids  tO  opprelfions. 
be  conftructed,  became  fo  hateful  by  the  op- 
preffive  ftated  labour  which  they  impofed  upon 
their  fubjedts,  that  they  did  not  even  enjoy 
thofe  tombs,  nor  fave  their  names  from  oblivion. 

We  fhould  not  therefore  judge  of  the  Egyptian 
government,  by  the  idea  fome  hiftorians  give  of 
it,  from  a  few  good  laws,  which  frequently  were 
not  obferved. 

The  fuperftitious  defire  of  preferving  their  Egyptian 
bodies  after  death,  was  one  of  the  ftrongeft  paf-  mumm'ics* 
fions  among  the  Egyptians  ;  accordingly,  no  na¬ 
tion  has  ever  equalled  their  fkill  in  embalming, 
as  we  may  fee  by  their  mummies,  which  laft  for 
ever  ;  there  are  grottos  cut  in  rocks  that  are 
filled  with  them.  What  will  not  prejudice  in-  prejudice 
fpire  ?  To  refpedl  even  the  afhes  of  our  parents,  about  Bury¬ 
is  a  natural  and  laudable  fentiment ;  but  this  is  ° 
rather  the  work  of  fuperftition.  Rollin  fays 
upon  this  fubjedt,  that  the  cuftom  of  burning  the 
dead ,  has  in  it  fomething  cruel  and  barbarous ,  be- 
cauje  it  is  haftening  to  deftroy  the  remains  of  people 
*who  were  the  moft  dear  to  us,  ETe  can  fancy 
nothing  better  conceived  than  the  ufual  practice  - 
of  burying ;  as  if  it  was  more  humane  to  de¬ 
liver  over  their  remains  to  worms  and  corrup¬ 
tion.  It  is  right  to  take  notice  of  erroneous 
opinions,  that  we  may  learn  to  employ  our  own 
reafon,  without  being  the  (lave  of  other  people's 
judgment. 

It  continues  fill  a  very  common  prejudice  Egyptian* 
to  praife  the  tafte  of  the  Egyptians.  Accord- 
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ing  to  M.  Boffuet,  In  the  works  of  art  they  were 
fond  of  a  boldnefs  fubjeffed  to  fixed  rules ,  and 
fought  what  was  new  and  aftonijhingy  only  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  nature .  But  does  not  their 
love  for  gigantick  works  contradict  this  enco¬ 
mium  ?  The  head  of  fphynx  is  dill  to  be  feen, 
which  is  twenty  fix  feet  high,  and  thirty  five 
feet  round.  Neither  defign,  proportion,  nor  any 
thing  pleafing  Is  to  be  found  in  thofe  aftonifh- 
ing  piles  which  have  refilled  the  lapfe  of 
time,  their  enormous  fize  making  their  principal 
merit. 

Labyrinth.  Wefhall  not  attempt  to  defcri.be  the  Labyrinth, 
that  famous  palace,  which  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  twelve  kings,  who  reigned  all  at  the 
fame  time,  about  fix  hundred  years  before  Je- 
fus  Chrift.  We  are  told  that  a  fingle  enclofure 
contained  three  thoufand  apartments,  which  all 
communicated  with  one  another  by  numberlefs 
Obeli fes.  windings.  The  obelilks  are  better  known. 
There  were  feveral  of  them  a  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  high,  confiding  of  a  fingle  piece.  The  obe- 
lifk  of  Ramefes  was  much  larger,,  and  if  we  may 
believe  the  Ancients,  was  executed  by  twenty 
thoufand  men.  It  is  to  be  feen  at  Rome,  to  which 
it  was  tranfported  by  the  Emperour  Conftantius, 
and  afterwards  fet  up  by  Pope  Sixtus  Quintus, 
rhebes.  As  to  the  wonders  which  are  related  of  the  city 
of  Thebes,  and  the  hundred  gates  which  Ho- 
mer  gives  it,  from  each  of  which  ten  thoufand 
foldiers  could  iffue,  though  Herodotus  reckons 
only  forty  one  thoufand  in  all  Egypt,  it  is  a  fa¬ 
bulous 
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bulous  exaggeration,  difgraceful  to  hiftory*. 

Let  us  be  content  with  bellowing  our  admira¬ 
tion  upon  what  deferves  it,  the  induftry  of  the 
Egyptians,  which  could  take  fuch  enormous 
Hones  f ro;m  the  Tides  of  mountains,  and  by 
means  of  canals  upon  the  Nile,  tranfport  them 
to  confiderable  diftances,  and  ereCt  them  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  modern  machinery. 

The  progrefs  which  they  made  in  the  arts,  aclI»„, 
proves  their  fkill  in  the  fciences.  There  is  an 
intimate  connection/  and  a  necelfary  correfpond-  forces'1 
ence  between  thefe.  Wherever  the  arts  flour-  unitsi' 
ifh,  a  number  of  happy  geniufes  are  excited  to 
think  and  employ  their  time  in  deep  refearches, 
fo  that  by  their  zeal  in  acquiring  knowledge, 
vvhich  is  fpeedily  communicated,  new  fourcesoi:’ 
riches  and  improvement  are  opened  for  artifts. 

When  we  fee  the  Egyptians  furveying  their  lands 
with  precifion,  distributing  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  by  numberlefs  canals,  meafuring  the  in- 
ci-eafe  of  the  river  with  exactnefs,  making  and 
employing  all  lorts  of  machinery,  but  more  par-  - 
ticularly  meafuring  time,  and  calculating  the 
revolutions  of  the  liars,  we  cannot  doubt  of 
their  being  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
mechanicks,  geometry,  and  feveral  parts  of 
mathematicks. 

Whether  aflronomy  had  its  rife  among  them,  Neceiiityof 
oi  among  the  Chaldeans  or  elfewhere,  is  a  aftroaomy. 
queftion  which  it  is  impoliible  to  decide  with 

certainty, 

•  * 

Homer  lays  only  two  hundred  with  their  horfes  and 
chariots.  V  id.  Iliad, !,  ix.  line  383. 
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certainty,  and  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  exam¬ 
ining  ;  but  thefe  two  nations,  of  all  the  an¬ 
cients,  chiefly  cultivated  that  neceflfary  fcience, 
not  only  for  geography,  navigation,  and  chro¬ 
nology,  but  likewife  for  agriculture,  and  pre- 
ferving  order  in  civil  life  ;  it  being  impoffible  to 
regulate  the  operations  of  hufbandry,  or  the 
bufinefs  of  fociety  and  religious  exercifes,  with-- 
out  an  exaft  divifion  of  time,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  periodical  revolutions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  Egyptians  feemto  have  been  the 
firft  who  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months, 
and  the  obfervation  of  the  phafes  of  the  moon 
eafily  produced  this  difcovery.  At  firft,  the 
year  was  purely  lunar,  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  four  days  ;  which  is  fo  different  from  the 
true  courfe  of  the  fun,  that,  in  lefs  than  ieven- 
teen  years,  the  order  of  the  feafons  was  reverfed. 
It  became  neccffary  to  confult  the  fun,  and  ob~ 
ferve  his  return  to  certain  fixed  ftars,  and  then 
to  meafure  the  year  by  his  courfe.  As  it  was 
difficult  to  afcertain  it  precifely,  they  fixed  it  at 
three  hundred  and  fixty  days,  only  by  giving 
thirty  days  to  each  month  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
thirty  four  years  the  feafons  had  change  I  places  * 
at  laft,  after  ftudying  the  fubjeft  afrefh,  they 
formed  the  year  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  five 
days  ;  and  even  the  Egyptian  aftronomers  dif- 
covered  that  the  revolution  of  the  fun  was 
The  extent  fome.  hours  longer.  They  knew  the  Zodiack, 
tronomyaf*  which  they  divided  into  twelve  figns  of  thirty 
degrees;  a  difcovery  equally  ancient  and  diffi¬ 
cult.  They  were  acquainted  with  the  motion 

of 
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of  the  planets,  the  caufe  of  eclipfes,  and  calcu 
lated  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun.  They  imagined 
that  the  moon  was  a  fort  of  ethereal  country 
and  probably  had  acquired  an  idea  of  a  plurality 
of  worlds,  and  the  motion  of  the  earth,  fmce 
t  eir  difciples  the  Pythagoreans  have  transmitted 
to  us  fome  notions  of  theft  two  fyftems.  One 
proof  of  their  Skill  ftill  exifts,  which  is,  that  the 
four  Sides  of  the  great  pyramid  correspond  exact¬ 
ly  with  the  four  cardinal  points. 

The  more  we  have  room  to  be  Slirprifed  that  Their  r„. 
men  were  capable  of  acquiring  fuch  erterf  ve  Perftition 
knowledge  without  the  help  ofglafc, S"!  =SSV 
lums,  or  Arabick  cyphers,  the  lefs  can  we  con-  ^ 
ceive  the  filly  prejudices  which  clouded  the 
Science  of  the  Egyptians.  Though  they  aferib- 

f  '/^"r1011 0f  mafts  and  ^Is  to  Ifis  thev 
detefted  the  lea,  and  navigation,  from  an  idle  fu 

perftmon.  In  the  lea,  they  beheld  the  emblem 

ofTypnon,  who  was  the  enemy  of  Ofiris  and 

from  fuch  a  theological  reverie  proceeded’ their 

dififte  to  that  element.  The  priefts  hefd  it  in 

fuch  horrour  that  they  eat  neither  filh  nor  fait'- 

k  is  thererore  a  probable  conjecture,  that  the 

Egyptian  colonies  did  not  pafs  into  Greece,  but 

in  Pnemcian  flupB.  According  to  hiftory  Se- 

oftris  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to  Surmount 

rw  fitCing  0UC  a  a  d 

that  conqueror  had  maps  taken  of  every  coun- 

11  mT  Wh!Ch  hf  P3ffed-  If  E  *ad  not  been 

of  the  phu  °u  e  °f,the  PnnciPal  Indies  Geograpjiy 

priefts,  would  have  been  confined  to  the  pu!tivate<ii» 

iWf  0f  huS  °T  Coun  trP-  Is  it  not  natural  to  SyP"  '  - 

o  ne,  that  there  was  fome  political  view  in 

E  2  •  Propagating 
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propagating  fuch  ridiculous  opinions  ?  The  peo¬ 
ple  might  change  their  manners  by  having  an  in- 
tercourfe  with  foreigners,  and  become  leis  pliant 
to  the  yoke  impofed  by  their  pi  lefts. 

Superfti-  The  fuperftitious  difpofition  of  the  Egyptians 
th^i-  mcdi-  is  to  be  traced  even  in  their  practice  of  medicine, 
cJ  knowi-  wh\ch  confifted  at  firlt  in  different  recipes,  hand- 
C  £v’  ed  down  from  father  to  fon,  and  doubtlefs  ap¬ 
plied  at  random.  They  expofed  the  fick  to  the 
view  of  paffengers,  that  they  might  have  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  their  advice.  Thefe  recipes  being  col¬ 
lected  and  depofned  in  the  temples,  a  fyftem  of 
medical  inftruCtion  was  formed,  and  thefe  facred 
books  contained  precepts,  which  all  were  obliged 
to  follow  for  the  cure  of  difeafes.  If  the  phyfi- 
cians  deviated  from  them  and  their  patients  died, 
they  w'ere  punifhed  with  death  ;  which  law  was 
alone  lufficient  to  kill  numbers  of  fick.  Accoid- 
ing  to  the  teftimony  of  Ariftotle,  it  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  fet  the  humours  in  motion,  or  to  purge 
before  the  fourth  day ;  and  magical  operations 
completed  the  abfurdity  ;  at  leaf!  every  thing 
gives  room  to  believe  it. 

They  dura  The  art  of  embalming  the  dead,  in  which  the 
Swd'bod^.3  Egyptians  were  fo  perfectly  flailed,  flievvs  that 
the  ftudy  of  botany  was  fuccefsfully  cultivated, 
but  not  anatomy,  though  the  panegyrifts  of  the 
Egyptians  fay  that  it  was.  They  never  difieCt- 
ecfdead  bodies,  nor  even  opened  the  heads  to 
have  them  embalmed,  looking  upon  them  with  a 
religious  regard,  but  without  endeavouring  to 
find  any  ufeful  inftruCtion  from  them  :  What  is 
ftill  more  extraordinary,  whoever  touched  a 
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dead  body  was  detefted,  and  they  who  perform¬ 
ed  the  operation,  immediately  fled,  for  fear  of 
being  knocked  on  the  head.  This  prejudice  ftill 
fubfifts  among  the  Chinefe,  whofe  Angular  re- 
femblance  to  the  Egyptians  we  fhall  have  occa- 
fion  to  obferve.  The  hiftory  of  mankind  is  al- 
moft  always  a  hiftory  of  the  weaknefs  of  the 
human  mind,  notvvithftanding  the  furprifin°- 
proofs  of  fagacity  and  induftry  with  which  we 
are  preferred. 

The  Egyptian  philofophy  is  but  little  known,  phiiofophy. 
At  one  time  it  was  confounded  with  theology, 
at  another  it  was  attached  to  morals,  which  are  of 
more  importance  than  all  fpeculative  doftrines. 

It  rofe  even  to  the  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  An  a 
reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  man  with  a  h'mb°1  or 
fceptre  in  his  hand,  and  an  egg  coming  out  of  prem=  Pe¬ 
rils  mouth.  This  egg  is  found  to  be  a  fymbol  ing* 
of  the  world ^  among  the  Chaldeans,  Perflans, 

Indians,  GreeKs,  and  Chinefe,  Such  an  un¬ 
common  idea  probably  was  handed  down  from 
one  people  to  another.  Reafon  alone  was  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  them  all  acknowledge  the  m-eat 
Archueft  of  the  Univerle  ;  but  to  reprelent  his 
work  under  the  figure  of  an  egg,  is  what  the 
imagination  could  fcarcely  invent  in  feveral  dif¬ 
ferent  countries. 

Before  we  finiflr  this  article,  let  us  take  no-  invent 
tice  of  that  admirable  invention,  by  which  otwrltine* 
words  and  thoughts  have  been  painted,  by 
which  the  memorable  things  of  antiquity  have 
een  preferved,  and  the  immenfe  heaps  of 
truth  and  falfehood,  with  which  the  archives 

of 
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glyphicks. 


Chara&ers 
of  the  al- 

• 
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of  the  world  are  filled,  communicated  to  all 

* 

ages. 

Writing  was  at  firft  only  a  reprefentation  of 
material  objefts  ;  the  figure  of  a  tree  was  drawn 
to  exprefs  a  tree,  and  different  figures  to  repre- 
fent  a  complicated  aftion  or  a  mixture  of  things ; 
this  practice  could  not  be  of  extenfive  ufe.  It 
became  neceffary  to  abridge  the  art,  to  make  it 
more  fimple,  and  to  invent  figns  which  could 
exprefs  the  emotions  of  the  foul,  and  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  mind,  &c.  fo  that  there  fhould  be 
emblems  common  to  different  objects.  Such 
were  the  hieroglyphicks,  and  for  a  long  time 
they  knew  no  other  writing.  The  ufe  of  them 
was  preferved  by  the  Egyptian  priefts  a  long 
time  after  the  invention  of  the  alphabetical  char- 
afters,  on  purpofe  to  conceal  their  fcience  from 
the  vulgar. 

Nothing  is  more  fimple  in  appearance,  nor 
more  ingenious,  than  this  laft  invention.  A 
fmall  number  of  characters,  reprefenting  each 
vowel  and  each  conlbnant  feparately,  without 
almofl  any  trouble,  ferves  to  exprefs  all  our 
thoughts,  and  contains  diftinftly  in  a  very  fmall 
fpace,  what  could  not  be  done  by  an  infinite 
number  of  hieroglyphicks,  but  with  obfcurity 
and  confufion.  The  date  of  this  difcovery  is  fo 
ancient  that  it  is  unknown,  but  it  is  imagined  that 
all  the  characters  of  the  alphabet  have  fprung 
from  the  fame  fouixe,  notwithflanding  their 
extreme  difference.  Our  modern  letters  came 
from  the  Romans,  the  Roman  from  the  Greeks, 
the  Greek  from  the  Phenicians,  whofe  charac- 
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ters  are  the  very  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Sama¬ 
ritans.  All  thefe  languages  have  a  common 
alphabet,  which  was  probably  the  Egyptian. 

(See  the  Origin  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences, 

Part  I.)  < 

By  comparing  the  different  details  which  we  TheEgyp. 
have  juft  now  given,  we  may  conclude  that  the  tians  have 
Egyptians  had  genius  and  invention,  but  with  much  ad- 
little  tafte  or  judgment ;  that  after  they  had  mired* 
made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  arts  and  fciences,  they 
flopped  in  the  middle  of  their  career,  without 
being  able  to  reach  the  objecfb  at  which  they 
aimed ;  they  have  been  the  inftru&ors  of  almofl 
all  nations,  but  the  flaves  of  their  own  cuf- 
toms  ;  they  had  excellent  laws  intermixed  with 
enormous  grievances  ;  their  religion  degene¬ 
rated  into  abfurd  fuperftition,  their  love  of 
peace  into  cowardice,  their  patriotifm  into 
foolifh  pride,  and  their  falfe  ideas  of  grandeur 
produced  nothing  but  the  gigantick ;  in  fine,  to 
judge  of  them  with  impartiality,  we  fhould 
abate  much  of  the  encomiums  which  have  been 
Javifhed  upon  them  by  the  Greeks,  their  imi¬ 
tators.*  But  can  we  fay  with  a  modern  author, 

That  there  were  but  two  things  tolerable  in  that  Di<aionf 
nation  y  the  fir Jl  wasy  that  they  who  worjhip - 
ped  an  oxy  did  not  compel  thoj'e  that  worfhipped  ^ 
cc  an  apey  to  change  their  religion  :  The  fecondy 
“  that  they  always  hatched  chickens  in  ovens  ?” 

A  ftroke  of  humour  does  not  deface  the  monu¬ 
ments  ofhiftory.  However,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  forcing  a  man  to  change  his  religion, 
and  deiefling  him  becaufe  of  his  following  a 

different 
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different  form  of  worfhip,  or  tearing  him  in 
pieces  becaufe  he  has  accidentally  killed  a  cat 
or  a  dog,  &c,  is  too  flight  to  do  honour  to  the 
Egyptians. 
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H  E  Angular  refemblance  be-  SurPrif,ng 


tween  the  Chinefe  and  Egyptians,  prefents  us 


with  a  very  curious  fubjeft'  of  enquiry,  which  theChinele. 
I  fhall  concent  myfelf  with  touching  flightly. 

The  antiquities  of  China,  like  the  Egyptian, 
are  immerfed .  in  a  chaos  of  fables,  in  which 
may  be  feen  a  fucceflion  of  periods  and  imagin¬ 
ary  dynafties  comprehending  millions  of  years. 

Before  the  time  of  Fo-hi,  the  founder  of  the 
empire,  men  are  defcribed  as  living  like  the 
beads  of  the.  field,  wandering  up  and  down 
the  foreds,  without  thinking  of  any  thing  but 
fieep  and  food,  devouring  even  the  hair  and 
feathers  of  animals  whofe  blood  they  drunk, 
ignorant  of  marriage,  and  all  kinds  of  law  or 

decency : 
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their  an 
cient  hifto 
ry  is  to 
doubted 


decency  :  Neverthelefs,  the  origin  of  the  arts  is 
faid  to  be  earlier  than  the  times  of  which  they 
have  any  certain  knowledge. 

How  much  1  he  learned  men  of  China  do  not  at  prefent 
adopt  a  fabulous  chronology.  They  confefs 
be  that  two  hundred  and  thirteen  years  before  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  Chi-hoam-ti,  one  of  their  emperours, 
caufed  all  their  books  of  hiflory  to  bedeftroyed, 
becaufe  the  literati  drew  precedents  from  them 
againft  his  h^ughtinefs  and  his  buildings.  A. 
complete  body,  of  hiftory  appeared,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this  period  ;  the 
author  of  which,  does  not  pretend  that  he  could 
find  authority  for  more  than  eight  hundred 
years  back ;  however,  the  aftronomical  obferva- 
tions,  rejected  by  fome,  and  maintained  by  others, 
go  to  a  much  earlier  period,  and  the  Chinefe 
reckon  the  firft  of  them,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Thcir% firft  years  before  the  Emperour  Yao,  who  reigned, 
iftronom!-  according  to  M.  Freret,  about  two  thoufancl 

ouiCi  v a* 

one  hundred  ana  forty  five  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era*.  Without  entering  into  thefe 
difcuftions,  or  pronouncing  upon  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Chinefe  annals  (which  are  fo  ref- 
pedtable  in  the  eyes  of  the  authors  of  the  Englifh 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  that  they  confound  Noah 
with  Fo-hi  the  firft  Emperour  of  China),  let  us 
difplay  another  more  interefting  fyftem,  though 

•  •  |  y  /*•  *  t  t  /"•  ✓"! 


cai 
tion. 


it  is  neverthelefs  ftill  a  fyftem. 


M.  de 


*  According  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  this  obfervation 
mull  be  near  about  the  time  of  the  deluge,  which  is  placed 
2348  years  before  our  era ;  but  according  to  the  Samaritan, 
it  is  about  700  years  later. 
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M.  de  Guignes,  Qf  the  Academy  of  Infcrip-  s  i1cm  of 
tions  and  Belles  Lettres,  maintains,  that  an  E- 
gyptian  colony  eftablifhed  itfelf  in  China,  about  whd8make» 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  years 
before  Jefus  Chrift  5  that  the  emigrants  carried  colony- 
the  hiftory  of  Egypt  along  with  them,  and  that 
it  has  been  grafted  into  the  true  hiftory  of  Chi¬ 
na  ;  that  the  two  firft  dynafties  of  the  Chinefe 
annals  are  precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
kings  of  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  He  ob- 
lerves,  that  the  founder  of  the  third,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  conqueror,  who  divided  the  prov¬ 
inces,  and  gave  fovereignties  to  his  friends,  and 
the  officers  of  his  army.  He  adds,  that  the 
Chinefe  allow  there  are  people  to  the  weftward 
of  them,  and  beyond  the  Cafpian  fea,  of  the 
fame  origin  with  themfelves  ;  and  laftly,  he  in- 
fifts  upon  the  conformity  of  the  Chinefe  charac¬ 
ters  with  the  Egyptian  and  Phenician  letters, 
pretending  that  they  are  a  kind  of  cyphers  form¬ 
ed  from  thefe  letters. 

Though  a  number  of  the  learned  have  par-  Refem_ 
ticularly  attacked  the  laft  article  of  his  fyftem,  blance  of 
it  rrmft  be  allowed,  that,  in  a  number  of  things,  -with^he efe 
thefe  two  nations  have  a  great  refemblance.  Egyptians* 

I  he  writing  of  the  Chinefe  is  nearly  of  the 
*  fame  nature  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphicks,  and  they  ftill  more  flrongly  refembled 
the  Egyptians  in  their  manners  and  cuftoms. 

The  fame  refped:  for  their  kings,  their  fathers 
and  mothers  ;  the  fame  prejudice  in  favour  of 
national  merit  and  againlt  foreigners  ;  the  fame 
attention  to  agriculture  $  the  fame  progrefs  in 
arts  and  fciences,  without  either  tafte,  or  mak¬ 
ing 
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Charter 
of  the  C hi- 
fi  el'e,  by  the 
author  of 
An  Ton’s 
voyage* 


Anfon’s 

voyage, 

1 4  j 3 •  oh •  6* 


Ibid,  ch,  io. 


ing  any  advance  towards  perfection  ;  the 
fame  love  for  peace  and  tranquillity  3  the  lame 
courtefy,  which  was  full  of  indifpenfihle  cere¬ 
mony  ;  the  fame  fuperftitious  attachment  to  an¬ 
cient  cuftoms,  and  of  courfe,  the  fame  fetters  to 
genius.  The  Chinefe,  like  the  Egyptians,  ad¬ 
mire  nothing  but  what  they  do  themfelves,  and 
continue  the  fame  methods  which  have  been 
pradtifed  from  time  immemorial. 

In  Anfon’s  voyage,  we  may  fee  fome  particu¬ 
lars  which  mark  their  character  fufficiently. 
When  that  admiral  approached  the  coafts  of 
China,  an  incredible  number  of  fifhing  boats 
hovered  round  his  fhip,  which  was  fuperiour  to 
the  whole  naval  power  of  their  empire,  yet  not 
one  creature  Teemed  to  pay  the  leaft  attention  to 
an  objedt  which  certainly  ought  to  have  amazed 
them.  But  this  is  not  the  only  proof  of  Chinefe 
indifference,  which  is  mentioned  by  that  author. 
cc  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted ,  Jays  hey  whether 
u  this  caft  of  temper  be  the  effett  of  nature  or  edit- 
“  cat  ion ,  but,  in  either  cafe ,  it  is  an  in  con  t  eft-, 
“Able  fymptom  of  a  mean  and  contemptible  dif- 
“  pofitiony  and  is  alone  a  fufficient  confutation  of 
4C  the  extravagant  prafesy  which  many  prejudiced 
“  writers  have  bejtowed  on  the  ingenuity  and 
cc  capacity  of  this  nation I'  He  afterwards  rep- 
refents  the  Chinefe  as  a  knavifh,  hypocritical* 
cheating,  cowardly  people,  whole  morals  and 
government  are  much  more  deferving  of  cen- 
iure  than  praife.  Notwithftanding  the  fplen- 
did  encomiums  which  have  been  lavilhed  upon 
the  Chinefe  by  many  of  the  miffionaries,  there 
are  a  number  of  fenfible  writers  at  prefent 
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of  the  fame  opinion  with  the  author  of  that 
voyage. 

Without  afcribing  their  refemblance  with  the  There  are 
Egyptians  to  a  doubtful  caufe,  to  the  eftablifh-  regulations 
ment  of  an  Egyptian  colony  in  the  centre  of  Alia,  in  china, 
there  is  ftill  an  important  obfervationto  be  made.  obfervei. 
There  are  excellent  principles  of  true  wifdom  to 
be  found  in  the  Chinefe  government,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  if  the  emperour  and 
the  mandarins  did  their  duty,  China  might  ferve 
as  a  model  to  the  whole  world  ;  but,  in  the  firfl 
place,  the  opinions  of  Foe,  which  are  maintained 
by  the  Bonzes,  a  fort  of  monks  of  that  country, 
have  corrupted  the  found  morals  and  pure  re¬ 
ligion  of  Confucius  by  foolifh  fuperftitions.  In 
the  fecond  place,  the  mandarins,  thefe  governours 
and  celebrated  magiftrates,  frequently  debafed 
by  a  fhameful  attachment  to  their  own  intereft, 
make  a  difgraceful  traffick  of  juftice  and  the 
good  of  the  publick.  Every  thing  depends  up¬ 
on  the  emperour,  and  he  is  the  foie  interpreter  of 
the  law.  According  to  Montefquieu,  he  is  def- 
potick  ;  and  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  force  of 
cuftom,  than  to  the  excellence  of  the  laws,  that 
he  is  not  a  tyrant. 

If  the  Chinefe  empire  is  the  richeft  in  the  Caufes  of 
world,  and  has  exilted  for  thoufands  of  years,  of  t^e  cw- 
always  been  governed  by  the  fame  principles,  nefe  sov~ 
though  conquered  twice  by  the  Tartars,  this  erntneiU# 
wonderful  liability  mull  be  owing  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  caufes ;  the  opulence  of  the  emperour,  whofe 
revenue  is  faid  to  amount  to  about  forty  four 
million  feven  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  pounds 
of  our  money,  leaves  him  without  a  motive  for 

changing 
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'  changing  the  conftitution,  or  any  defire  of  op- 
preffing  the  people  :  The  learned,  who  are  the 
only  perfons  that  hold  offices,  are  fubjefted  to 
a  trifling  ftudy,  fince  the  life  of  man  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Chinefe 
characters,  which  are  about  fourlcore  thoufand  j 
fo  that  thefe  people  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
extenfive  views,  nor  to  be  capable  of  forming 
any  great  defigns,  commonly  either  employing 
themlelves  in  paying  court,  like  flaves,  or  per¬ 
haps  making  their  fortunes  by  knavery  ;  laftly, 
the  people’s  being  all  engaged  in  cultivating  the 
land,  or  fome  petty  traffick,  or  in  attending  to 
rites  and  ceremonies,  being  attached  to  their  an¬ 
cient  cuftoms  from  tafte,  and  to  their  ancient 
government  from  habit  and  principle,  they  place 
.  their  whole  happinefs  in  obedience,  unwilling  to 
quit  their  ftation,  provided  that  their  cuftoms 
and  manners,  which  confirm  the  conftitution  of 
their  country,  be  preferved  to  them.  The  Chi¬ 
nefe  are  a  very  lingular  objed  for  the  attention 
of  the  reft  of  the  world,  both  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  duration  of  their  empire,  and  the 
unchangeable  attachment  to  their  maxims.  But 


both  their  example  and  that  of  the  Egyptians 
ferve  to  prove  that  a  flavifli  fubmiffiorT  to  na¬ 
tional  cuftoms,  helps  to  perpetuate  all  forts  of 
errours  in  a  nation,  and  to  deprive  it  of  number- 
lefs  advantages.  (Vide  Mably,  Doutes  fur 
I'ordre  naturel,  &c.) 

The  phiiof-  That  we  may  not  let  flip  an  opportunity  of 
?&ur,Con‘  making  a  great  man  known,  who  has  been  hon¬ 


oured  in  his  own  country  for  more  than  twro 
thoufand  years,  and  whofe  pofterity  are  the  only 

hereditary 
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hereditary  nobility,  we  lhall  add  a  few  words 
concerning  Confucius,  the  mold  refpedtable  phi- 
lofopher  that  has  exifted  in  the  world,  fince  he 
has  been  the  author  of  the  greateft  good.  He 
.  was  born  of  an  illuftrious  family,  about  five  • 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Jefus  Chrift. 

From  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  preferred  learning, 
and  the  ftudy  of  philolbphy,  to  all  the  pleafures 
of  youth.  His  fingular  merit  raifed  him  to  polls 
of  honour,  and  having  become  mandarin  and 
minifter  of  flate,  the  vices  of  a  voluptuous  court 
were  expoied  to  his  view  ;  but  finding  they  could 
not  be  amended  by  his  counfels,  he  withdrew 
from  his  employments,  to  teach  morality  to  thofe 
whowere  worthy  of  his  attention.  Itis'faid,  that 
in  a  fhort  time  he  had  not  lefs  than  tl\ree  thou- 
fand  difciples,  and  that  many  of  them  acquired 
the  greateft  reputation  for  wifdom.  His  philof- 
ophy  confided  more  in  practice  than  fpeculation, 
and  his  followers  were  therefore  rather  wife  men 
than  great  orators.  Some  of  his  maxims  mav 
ferve  to  give  an  idea  of  him,  and  I  have  there¬ 
fore  extracted  them  from  the  Encyclopedic,  arti¬ 
cle  China ,  without  being  able  to  prove  their  au¬ 
thenticity. 

The  philofopher  is  he  who  having  a  pro-  Maxims  of 
found  knowledge  of  books  and  things,  examines  ConfucIus* 
and  yields  to  reafon,  walking  with  a  fteady  pace 
in  the  ways  of  truth  and  juftice. 

There  is  a  certain  celeftial  reafon  or  refti  - 
tude  inherent  in  all  men  ■,  and  there  is  a  worldly 
fupplernent  to  that  gift  when  it  is  loft.  The  ce¬ 
leftial  reafon  is  the  portion  of  the  faint,  the  fup~ 
plement  that  of  the  fage, 

III.  The 
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III.  The  wife  man  is  his  own  fevereft  cenfur- 
er  ;  he  is  his  own  judge,  his  own  witnefs  and 
accufer. 

IV.  Charity  is  that  rational  and  conftant  af- 
fe&ion,  which  makes  us  facrifice  ourfeives  to  the 
human  race,  as  if  we  were  united  with  it  fo  as  to 
form  one  individual,  partaking  equally  in  its 
adverfity  and  profperity. 

If  the  Chinefe  had  been  known  to  the  Greeks, 
they  mult  have  held  a  confiderable  rank  in  an¬ 
cient  hiftory,  where  however  we  do  not  find 
them  mentioned.  I  refer  to  the  modern,  for  a 
particular  account  of  that  celebrated  nation. 
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ASSYRIANS 

AND 

BABYLONIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Antiquities  of  thefe  Nations. 

T 

H  E  darknefs  in  which  the  hif- 
tory  o f  Egypt  is  enveloped,  is  nothing  in  com¬ 
panion  with  that  of  the  firft  nations  of  Afia,  in 
which  fcarce  one  ray  of  truth  is  to  be  difeovered. 
If  we  were  to  give  credit  to  numbers  of  hifto- 
nans,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  though  but  at  a 
-tttle  diftance  from  one  another,  were  two  iim- 
menfe  cities,  and  the  capitals  of  two  great  em¬ 
pires  ;  but  if  we  look  back  to  the  fource,  ex¬ 
amine  the  evidence,  and  compare  the  different 
'^0L-  I*  E  criticifms 
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crieicifms  without  prejudice  or  prepoffefiion,  it 
will  appear  evident  that  the  Affyrians  and  Baby¬ 
lonians  were  very  foon  blended  together  into  one 
people,  united  into  one  empire,  and  that  the  fame 
ftate  was  frequently  mentioned  by  both  names. 

For  fpreading  and  perpetuating  fables  nothing 
more  has  ever  been  requifite,  than  that  they  ftiould 
be  pubiifhed  by  an  author  of  reputation,  and, 
which  is  always  the  cafe,  be  repeated  after  him  by 
fucceeding  writers.  Ctefias  of  Cnidus,  phyfician 
to  the  younger  Cyrus, is  the  author  of  all  the  falfe- 
hoods  which  have  been  fo  often  tranferibed  con¬ 
cerning  the  Alfyrian  empire.  Diodorus  Siculus 
who  was  cotemporary  with  Caefar  has  copied  the 
tales  of  Ctefias,  and  many  later  hiftorians  have  fol¬ 
lowed  Diodorus,  fo  that  this  corrupted  fource  has 
infedted  almoft  all  the  channels  through  which 
that  hiftory  has  flowed.  What  credit  can  be  giv¬ 
en  to  the  authority  of  Cyrus’s  phyfician  ?  Ariftotle 
did  not  think  him  worthy  of  attention,  and  all 
the  world  allow  that  his  hiftory  of  India,  which 
he  boldly  narrates,  as  having  been  an  eye  wit- 
nefs,  is  filled  with  the  groflfeft  falfehoods  ;  having 
therefore  been  convifted  of  endeavouring  to  im- 
pofe  in  one  cafe,  he  ftiould  be  the  lefs  credited 
in  others,  and  the  rather  as  even  his  hiftory  of 
Affyria  has  in  it  lome  ftriking  marks  of  abfurd- 
ity.  Let  us  lay  afide  every  prejudice  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  hearken  to  Ctefias  and  Diodorus,  and 
let  us  not  be  afraid  to  judge  for  ourfelves. 

Ninus  being  poflfeflfed  with  a  rage  of  conqueft, 
fubdued  an  infinite  number  of  nations  all  the 
way  from  Egypt  to  India  ;  but  fufpended  his 
warlike  enterprifes  to  found  the  city  of  Nineveh, 

which 
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which  Diodorus  places  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  and  not  the  Tigris  ;  an  errour  perhaps 
of  the  tranfcriber,  yet  not  unworthy  our  notice. 

Nineveh  was  quickly  built  with  walls  a  hundred 
feet  high,  having  fifteen  hundred  towers,  two 
hundred  feet  in  height,  to  ferve  equally  for  its 
ornament  and  defence,  the  circumference  of  the 
whole  city  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  ftadia 
(furlongs)  eftimated  at  twenty  five  or  thirty 
leagues  ;  even  adopting  the  redudtion  of  the 
length  of  the  ftadium  propofed  by  M.  de  FIfle, 

Nineveh  will  (till  be  feven  times  larger  than  Paris. 

This  work  being  completed,  Ninus  refumed  °f  Sem>r*~ 
his  arms  at  the  head  of  a  million  of  fighting  men,  Babylon, 
and  Semiramis,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  his 
officers,  diftinguifhed  herfelf  by  her  heroick  ex¬ 
ploits.  The  king  married  her,  and  left  her  his 
crown;  and  this  ambitious  princefs  being  defir- 
ous,  in  her  turn,  to  render  her  name  immortal,  in 
a  very  few  years  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  which 
much  exceeded  Nineveh,  its  walls  being  of  fuffi- 
cient  thicknefs  to  allow  fix  chariots  to  go  abreaft. 

The  quays,  the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates,  the 
hanging  gardens,  the  prodigies  of  fculpture  and 
architecture,  the  temple  of  Belus,  which  had  in 
it  a  golden  fiatue  forty  feet  high,  were  all  works 
of  Semiramis.  She  likewife  built  other  cities ; 
fet  out  to  conquer  kingdoms  ;  marched  againft 
the  king  of  the  Indies,  with  an  army  of  three 
million  of  infantry,  five  hundred  thoufand  horfe, 
a  hundred  thoufand  chariots,  &c .  and,  to  fupply 
the  want  of  elephants,  (he  contrived  the  follow¬ 
ing  excellent  ftratagem.  She  ordered  three  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  black  oxen  to  be  killed,  and  their 

F  2  hides 
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hides  to  be  formed  into  the  fhape  of  elephants, 
which  being  placed  upon  camels,  were  drawn 
up  in  battle  array,  but  the  ftratagem  did  not  fuc- 
ceed,  for  the  heroine  was  defeated,  wounded, 

and  put  to  flight ;  and  fome  time  after,  died  in 
her  own  country. 

Her  fon  Nynias  was  but  the  fhadow  of  a  king.  • 
From  the  time  of  that  prince,  to  the  voluptuous 
reign  ol  Sardanapalus,  which  is  a  fpace  of  more 
than  eight  hundred  years,  we  do  not  find  a  An¬ 
gle  incident  worth  being  mentioned.  That  prince 
is  faid  to  have  deftroyed  himfelf  by  fire,  with  his 
women  and  treafures,  when  befieged  by  Arbaces- 
governour  of  the  Medes  ;  and  thus  ended  the 
Affyrian  monarchy,  to  which  Ctefias  and  Diodo¬ 
rus  give  a  duration  of  fourteen  centuries,  while 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  it  lafted  only  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  years.  Such  a  hiftory  is,  like 
the  fairy  tales,  unworthy  of  refleftion. 

According  to  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  empire 
of  Babylon  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  great 
grandfon  of  Noah  ;  but  Berofus,  a  Chaldean 
prieft,  who,  with  Manetho,  wrote  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  gives  a  moft  prodigious  and  incred¬ 
ible  duration  to  this  empire,  boafting  that  he  had 
found  memoirs  which  traced  them  back  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  years  ;  but  inftead  of 
giving  us  fafts,  he  fills  his  annals  with  fictitious 
names  of  princes,  and,  to  give  fome  colour  to 
the  impofition,  accufes  Nabonafiar,  of  having 
fuppreffed  all  the  hiftories  of  the  kingdom, 
that  he  might  be  thought  the  ftrft  fovereign  of 
Babylon. 


The 
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The  era  of  Nabonaffar  is  fixed  feven  hundred  Era  „f 
and  forty  feven  years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  at  Nabonaffar 
which  time  the  Chaldean  aftronomical  obferva-  before  j.c. 
tions  began,  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  by  Ptolemy.  Thofe  which,  it  is  alleged, 
were  fent  to  Ariftotle  by  Califthenes,  which 
comprehended  a  fpace  of  one  thoufand  nine 
hundred  and  feven  years,  are  exceedingly  doubt-  Aftronom- 
fu!,xand  are  not  mentioned  by  the  ancient  aftron-  S'nTf'"' 
omers.  Simplicius,  a  philofopher  of  the  fixth 
century,  takes  notice  of  them  only  upon  the 
authority  of  Porphyrins.  It  is  furprifing  to  find 
Rollin  admitting  fuch  oblervations,  in  whofe 

chronology  they  would  reach  almoft  to  the 
deluge. 

The  authors  of  the  Englifh  Univerfa!  Hif-  The  Any: 
tory  allege,  that  the  true  hiftory  of  Affyria  is  pi™,  Td 
only  to  be  had  in  the  Bible  ;  and  they  be»dn  ffrdCs,-l? 
wich  i  ui,  who  founded  that  kingdom  feven  of  I?°  ?reat 
hundred  and  feventy  one  years  before  Jefus  antJqu5‘ 
Chrift.  His  fucceffors,  particularly  Salmanazar 
and  Senacharib,  were  the  fcourges  of  Judea. 

Ihe  lame  authors  conjecture,  that  Nabonaffar 
is  tne  Ninus  of  Ctefias,  and  Semi r amis,  if  there 
was  a  queen  of  that  name,  was  his  wife  ;  and 
tiiai  tne  gi  eat  works  ot  Babylon  fhould  be 
aferibed  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  celebrated 
by  the  taking  of  Jerufalem,  and  by  the  wonders 
■which  are.  related  of  him  in  Scripture.  But, 
can  we  tninK,  that  what  has  been  handed  down 
to  us  of  the  antiquity  of  this  empire  muft  be 
lalfe,  especially,  when  the  Holy  Scripture,  places 
tlie  foundation  of  Nineveh,  as  well  as  Babylon, 
a  little  alter  the  deluge  ? 


Whatever 
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Whatever  the  learned  have  been  able  to  im¬ 
agine,  either  with  a  defire  to  difentangle  truth 
from  ancient  fables,  or  to  reconcile  profane 
hiftory  with  the  Holy  Scripture,  can  only  ferve 
to  opprefs  the  memory  with  a  load  of  ufelefs 
learning.  The  empires  of  the  Affyrians  and 
Babylonians  almoft  difappear  in  profane  hiftory, 
after  the  time  of  Sardanapalus,  which  is  exactly 
the  period  when  Nineveh  and  Babylon  appear 
with  luftre  in  the  Jewifh  hiftory.  This  fingle 
difficulty  has  produced  numberlefs  volumes, 
iyftems,  and  conjectures,  without  the  fubjeft 
being  either  cleared  up  or  exhaufted.  Let  us 
dedicate  our  time  to  more  ufeful  refearches  : 
What  providence  has  thought  fit  to  wrap  up  in 
impenetrable  darknefs,  can  be  of  no  confequence 
to  mankind. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Religion,  Sciences,  and  Manners  of 

the  Babylonians. 

PHT^HE  country  of  Mefopotamia,  which  is  ftt~ 
uated  between  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates,  in  one  of  the  fineft  climates  in  the 
world,  contends  with  Egypt  for  the  reputation 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  arts  and  fciences. 
The  vaft  plains  of  Babylon,  under  a  clear  and 
delightful  fky,  furrounded  with  all  the  riches 
of  nature,  were  particularly  favourable  for 
making  aftronomical  obfervations.  According- 

1  ■  -  o 
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ly  the  Babylonians,  or  rather  their  priefts  the 
Chaldeans,  from  whom  the  country  derived  its 
name,  have  generally  been  fuppofed  the  earl  left 
aftronomers  5  notwithftanding  the  claims  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  arrogate  to  themfelves  the  fu* 
periority  in  every  thing,  and  which  the  Greeks 
allowed  them  upon  too  (lender  authority,  from 
their  having  been  bred  in  the  Egyptian  fchools, 
Mefopotamia  not  being  overflowed  like  Egypt, 
it  is  natural  to  imagine  that  it  was  firft  peopled,  < 
and  there  is  fome  reafon  for  fuppofing,  that 
fcientinck  knowledge  had  its  fource  in  that, 
rather  than  in  the  other  country. 

Unfortunately  the  propenfity  of  the  human  worftip  of 
mind  to  fuperftition  is  fo  great,  that  their  firft  et% 
fteps  m  the  road  to  fcience,  have  a! moll  always  that  coun¬ 
ted  to  this  definitive  errour.  The  Chaldeans  try' 
very  foon  began  to  worflaip  the  ftars  as  gods, 
and  undoubtedly  the  cornmon  people  believed 
them  to  be  fuch,  while  thofe  who  were  better 
inftrufted,  fuppofed  them  to  be  governed  by 
fome  inferiour  divinities.  They  called  the  fun 
Belus^,  and  the  moon  Nabo,  and  they  were 
their  chief  deities. 

1  he  opinion  that  the  ftars  have  a  neceflary  jud;cjaj 
influence  upon  the  fate  and  condudt  of  me  n,  nat-  aftrolo$y* 
urally  took  its  rife  from  this  worfhip  ;  one  con- 
fequence  of  this  was  judicial  aftrology,  which 
ablurd  fcience  the  priefts  fupported  with  the 
more  attention,  as  itfecured  their  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people  ;  their  aftronomical  ob- 
fervations  being  dedicated  aimoft  folely  to  that 

purpofe. 


*  Bdus  or  Baal ,  fignifies  Lord, 
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purpofe.  Thus  Kepler  very  fenfibly  reprefents 
judicial  aftrology,  as  the  foolifli  daughter  of  a 
wife  mother,  whofe  affiftance  was  neceftary  for 
her  fupport.  A  dangerous  curiofity,  and  a  ftu- 
pid  credulity  eftablilhed  aftrology.  The  peo¬ 
ple  anxious  to  look  into  futurity,  either  with 
a  deugn  to  deliver  themfelves  from  impend ino* 
eviis,  or  to  obtain  fome  wifhed  for  good,  flocked 
t  to  the  priefts  whofe  magical  operations  promifed 
fo  many  miracles. 

the0gchai-0f  Altronomy  be  defective,  when  cultivated 
deans  in  af- only  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  According  to  Dio- 
tronom>*  dorus,  the  Chaldeans  were  not  fufficiently  ex¬ 
pert  to  be  able  to  foretell  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun, 
but  they  knew  the  motion  of  the  planets  from 
weft  to  eaft  3  they  divided  each  fign  of  the 
Zodiack  into  thirty  degrees,  and  every  degree  in¬ 
to  thirty  minutes  ;  they  made  the  year  confift  of 
three  hundred  and  fixty  five  days,  to  which  they 
added  the  furplus  five  hours  and  fome  minutes; 
and  looked  upon  comets  as  planets  very  eccen- 
tnck  from  the  earth.  It  is  faid,  they  even  calcu¬ 
lated,  that  if  a  man  was  to  follow  the  fun,  walking 
at  a  good  pace,  round  the  globe,  he  would  arrive 
at  the  lame  time  with  him  at  the  equinoctial  point, 
the  dr-  It  is  true,  that  if  a  man  was  to  walk  a  league  an 
oftheemh!  b°ur>  he  would  go  eight  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  fixty  leagues  in  three  hundred  and  fixty  five 
days,  but  the  circumference  of  the  globe  is 
about  nine  thoufand  leagues*.  The  invention 

of 

*  Achilles  Tatius,  who  relates  this  fa&,  is  of  too  modem 
a  date  to  be  checmed  fufficient  authority. 
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of  fun  dials  is  likewife  afcribed  to  them,  'which  Sundials, 
are  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  in  the  time  of 
Achaz,  five  years  before  Nabonaffar.  If  authors 
have  reprefented  the  Chaldean  dodtrines  differ¬ 
ently,  it  is  owing  to  their  fchools  difagreeing 
among  themfelves,  and  the  opinion  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  fometimes  being  miftaken,  for  their  gen¬ 
eral  dodlrine.  Their  obfervatory  was  a  high  Obferva- 
tower  in  the  middle  of  the  temple  of  Belus.  t0ly* 

(See  the  Origin  of  Laws3  &V.  Part  III.) 

Not  content  with  obierving  the  ftars  and  the  cofmogony 
works  of  nature,  they  endeavoured  to  examine 
the  origin  of  all  things,  which  could  only  be 
made  known  by  a  certain  revelation.  Their  cof¬ 
mogony  was  a  feries  of  various  extravagancies. 

They  fuppofed  that  after  Belus  had  formed  the 
world  and  the  animals,  he  caufed  his  head  to  be 
cutoff ;  and  that  the  other  gods  having  tempered 
fome  clay  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
wound,  formed  men,  who  were  endowed  with 
underftanding,  and  a  portion  of  the  deity.  All 
the  Chaldean  fables,  according  to  Berofus,  were  Thetr fable* 
only  a  myfterious  allegory,  to  explain  the  man-  ^atle“ 
ner  in  which  the  chaos  was  unravelled  and  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  and  the  refult  was,  that  the  Supreme 
God  employed  another  god  to  form  the  world, 
which  is  a  doftrine  almoft  univerfally  received 
in  the  Eaft. 


But  the  Chaldeans  deferve  chiefly  to  be  cen- 
fured  for  the  blind  fubmiflion  they  required  from 
their  difciples,  whom  they  obliged  to  follow  their 
opinions.  In  this,  Diodorus  ranks  them  above 
tne  Greeks,  whom  the  liberty  of  thinking,  ren¬ 
dered  wavering  and  indecifives  but  whether  is  it 
9B  WmMfflKm-  ’  '  better 
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better  to  crouch  under  the  tyranny  of  prejudice 

or  to  employ  our  reafon  in  fearch  of  truth,  though 

at  the  rilk  of  deceiving  ourfelves  as  our  prede- 

ceuors  have  done  ?  if  it  had  not  been  for  apru- 

ent  boldnefs,  the  human  mind  muft  have  con- 

tinued  to  this  day  the  fport  of  all  the  chimeras 

o  t  ie  Ancients.  Chancellor  Bacon  does  not 

difapprove  of  the  maxim,  which  fays,  That  the 

difciples  fhould  believe ,  but  he  defires  to  add, 

that  after  being  taught  they  fhould  employ  their 
reafon*. 

mentioned*  Let  ,us  obferve,  that  Berofus  fpeaks  of  a 
by  Berofus.  great  deluge  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 

the  tenth  king  of  Chaldea,  wherein  he  mentions 
fome  circumftances  ftrongly  refembling  thofe  in 
the  Sex  ipture.  .  That  king,  by  order  of  Saturn, 
built  a  veffel,  into  which  he  fhut  himfelf  up 
with  all  his  family,  the  animals,  and  neceffary 
provifions.  After  the  deluge,  he  let  fly  birds, 
that  returned  till  they  found  the  earth  dry  and 
habitable.  Thefe  are  particular  touches  of  a  tra¬ 
dition,  which  has  been  Ipread  over  an  immenfe 
extent. 

rymd'ae-"  T'!e  arts  fl°urifhed  from  time  immemorial  in 
bauchery  Affyria  and  Babylon,  and  luxury,  effeminacy, 
unite-.  and  debauchery  equally  prevailed  there ;  either 
fiom  tne  culture  of  the  arts  and  fciences  imme¬ 
diately  following  a  corruption  of  manners,  or 
Jiat  they  contribute  indirectly  to  that  corrup¬ 
tion,  from  the  abide  made  of  them  by  vicious 

men. 

*  Oportet  difcentem  credere. — —Oportet  jam'  edo&um  ju - 
dido j no  uti .  Dc  Augment.  Scient, 
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men.  If  we  may  credit  Herodotus  and  Strabo, 
this  culture  was  difgraced  by  an  infamous  cuf- 
tom  5  for  they  tell  us,  that  every  woman  was 
obliged  by  the  law  to  proftitute  herfelf  once  to 
a  ftranger,  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta  or  Venus ; 
but  M.  Goguet  reprefents  this  infamous  prac¬ 
tice,  with  which  the  Babylonians  have  been  io 
much  reproached,  and  which  M.  de  Voltaire  re¬ 
jects  as  abfurd  and  impofiible,  as  a  proof  of  their 
blind  fubmiflion  to  errours,  rather  than  of  their 
licentioufnefs.  He  follows  the  Ancients  in  im¬ 
agining,  that  this  cuftom  was  eftablifhed  by  a  fu~ 
perftitious  prejudice,  with  a  view  of  preferving 
the  virtue  of  their  women ;  for  there  is  no  degree 
of  extravagance  which  fuperftition  does  not 
produce  and  render  facred.  They  believed  that 
Venus  was  a  malignant  deity,  and  an  enemy  to 
the  honour  of  the  fex,  and  therefore  defired  to 
pacify  her  by  this  facrifice.  The  ftranger  to 
whom  the  woman  gave  herfelf  up  from  this  re¬ 
ligious  motive,  was  obliged  to  deliver  to  her  a 
piece  of  money,  with  thefe  words,  I  implore  the 
Goddejs  Mylitta  in  your  favour.  Herodotus  af- 
fures  us,  that  after  they  had  fulfilled  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  law,  the  Babylonian  women  were  mo¬ 
dels  of  conjugal  fidelity,  juftin  fays  the  fame 
thing  of  the  women  of  Cyprus,  and  Elian  of  the 
women  of  Lydia,  where  the  fame  law  prevailed  ; 
and  that  the  men  were  folicitous  to  marry  them. 
The  manners  of  the  Babylonians  were  not  great¬ 
ly  corrupted  till  after  the  conqueft  of  Cyrus, 
and  poverty  was  the  principal  caufe  of  their  de¬ 
bauchery. 
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mis  "“he  "^ie  Babylonian  women,  contrary  to  the  cuf- 

nilns1.0'  t0rns  °‘f  the  reft  of  the  Afiaticks,  lived  familiarly 
among  the  men,  and  eat  in  company'  with  ftran- 

gers,  which  was  probably  the  reafon  that  their 
manners  were  more  gentle.  The  dreadful  picture 
which  is  drawn  of  them  in  Scripture,  feems  to 
difagree  with  the  evidence  of  the  profane  writers, 
but  the  fevere  treatment  the  Jews  met  with  in 
Babylon,  occafioned  the  keennefs  of  their  com¬ 
plaints.  According  to  Berofus,  the  Babylonians 
celebrated  an  annual  feftival  which  lafted  five 
days,  during  which  time  the  flaves  took  the  place 
of  their  mafters,  with  the  privilege  of  command¬ 
ing  and  being  ferved  by  them. 

A  lingular  To  promote  population,  which  is  an  objeft  of 
marrying  tlie  greateft  political  importance,  the  moft  beau- 
tiisguis.  tiful  of  their  young  women  were  fold  to  the  high- 
eft  bidder  ;  and  a  fum  of  money  was  then  given 
'  to  whoever  would  take  thofe  that  were  ill  favour¬ 
ed,  fo  that  they  fell  to  the  fliare  of  the  perfon 
that  was  willing  to  accept  of  them  upon  the 
loweft  terms.  Undoubtedly,  this  is  only  to  be 
underftood  of  the  common  people ;  but,  however, 
it  was  a  means  for  all  the  girls  being  provided. 

It  is  not  an  eafy  matter  to  p'rognofticate  favour¬ 
ably  of  marriages  which  are  made  at  random,  or 
when  the  parties  are  unknown  to  one  another ; 
but  what  [hall  we  fay  of  ours,  when  money  alone 
ferves  to  determine  us,  and  merit  without  fortune 
Divorce,  goes  for  nothing  ?  Among  the  Babylonians,  if 
their  hearts  could  not  be  united,  thev  were  parted 
upon  the  money  being  reftored.  They  did  not 
imagine,  that  they  could  form  indiffoluble  ties 
rad\ly.  A  tribunal  was  efta'blifhed  for  marry  in  p- 

their 
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their  girls,  and  punifhing  adultery,  which  proves 
that  they  held  facred  the  conjugal  union,  and 
that  their  manners  could  not  be  corrupted  but 
by  a  breach  of  the  laws. 

'  The  hiftory  of  Perfia  will  bring  us  back  to  Syria. 
Babylon.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  mention  the 
Syrians,  for  if  it  were  not  for  fome  paflages  in 
Scripture,  we  fhould  not  have  known  that  any 
ancient  kings  of  Syria  ever  exifted,  or  that  there 
were  kings  of  Damafcus,  which  was  the  capital 
of  that  country.  Profane  hiftory  confounds  it 
with  Aifyria,  till  the  difmembering  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  empire  5  and  we  are  only  acquainted  with 
fome  fuperftitions  which  prevailed  there,  from  2  Syrian  fu- 
work  written  by  Lucian,  who'fays,  that  the  priefts  perilltions” 
of  the  goddefs  of  Syria  voluntarily  made  them- 
felves  eunuchs  ;  and  were  universally  known  by 
the  name  of  Galli,  The  learned  fuppoie,  this 
goddefs  to  be  the  celeftial  Venus  of  Babylon  j  a 
conjecture  of  no  confequence. 
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Wh  E  N  we  prefer  the  arts  of 
peace,  to  the  bloody  enterprifes  of  heroes,  one 
of  the  nobleft  fpe£lacles  which  hiftory  can  pre- 
fent  to  our  view,  is,  the  indultry  of  a  people 
furmounting  the  obftacles  which  have  been  op- 
pofed  to  them  by  nature,  and  fupplying  them- 
felves  by  means  of  their  genius  and  refolution, 
with  whatever  has  been  withheld  from  them  by 
an  unkind  climate ;  conquering  the  moft  terrible 
of  all  the  elements,  and  paving  a  way  to  them- 
felves  over  the  raging  billows,  to  render  diftant 
nations  in  fome  degree  tributary  ;  not  only  re¬ 
fraining  from  violence,  but  fupplying  them  with 
conveniences  till  then  unknown.  Such  were  the 
Phenicians,  called  in  the  Scripture  Canaanites, 
that  is  to  fay  merchants,  a  people  who  were  cel¬ 
ebrated  for  their  antiquity,  their  commerce  and 
maritime  enterprifes,  whom  neverthelefs  the  gen¬ 
erality  of  hiftorians,  have  contented  themfelves 
with  having  barely  named* 


Society 
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Society  could  not  fubfift  without  commerce,  Neceflity  of 
the  neceffities  of  one,  being  thereby  fupplied  commerce* 
from  the  fuperfluities  of  another.  With  thofe 
things  which  are  in  too  great  quantity,  we  pur- 
chafe  what  we  want  ;  and  if  we  poffefs  nothing, 
we  fell  our  labour,  and  live  upon  what  it  can 
produce.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  when 
the  defires,  like  the  neceffities  of  men,  were  con¬ 
fined  within  very  narrow  bounds,  their  com¬ 
merce  was  limited  to  a  fimple  barter  of  commod¬ 
ities.  The  fhepherd  gave  the  labourer  fome  of 
his  cattle,  who,  in  return,  gave  the  fhepb^rd 
part  of  his  harveft  ;  and  in  like  manner,  other 
exchanges  were  made.  As  commerce  advanced, 
commodities  of  fmall  bulk,  and  more  particular-  itsprogrefs, 
iy  metals,  as  being  the  moil  durable,  and  eafily 
tranfported,  were  employed  to  reprefent  mer- 
chandife,  and  to  ferveas  a  common  price.  They 
became  the  fymbols  of  the  real  property  which 
the  earth  produced,  or  induftry  could  furnifh, 
and  we  find  them  employed  for  that  purpofe 
from  the  time  of  Abraham.  But  a  more  won¬ 
derful  art,  the  art  of  navigation,  was  to  extend 
and  give  new  life  to  commerce. 

ThePhenicians  were  navigators  from  time  im-  Navigation 
memorial.  Living  in  a  barren  country  upon  the  MwE 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  found  the  ne-  nIcians* 
ceffity  of  feeking  refources  elfewhere.  They  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  fea  which  feparates  countries, 
might  likewife  ferve  to  unite  them,  and  after  dif¬ 
ferent  attempts,  expofed  their  lives  in  a  piece  of 
brittle  wood,  to  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves, 
in  order  to  procure,  in  other  climates,  what  na-  ' 

ture  had  denied  their  own.  The  forefts  of  mount 
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Lebanon,  and  the  con  venience  of  their  harbours, 
weie  valuable  advantages  which  they  knew  how 
to  improve.  It  is  believed  that  their  commerce 
was  become  extenfive  a  few  ages  after  the  del¬ 
uge,  which  is  the  more  aftonifhing,  as  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  navigation  implies  a  progrefs  being  made 
^  .  J5.  ahronomy,  and  a  number  of  difficult  arts. 

Setrs'y  They  could  have  no  other  guide  but  the  ftars, 
and  at  firft  attended  chiefly  to  the  Great  Bear 
and  afterwards  to  a  ftar  in  the  Little  Bear,  which  is 
much  nearer  the  pole.  Who  could  have  imagin¬ 
ed,  <"hat  in  a  future  period,  fhips  would  be  guided 
upon  the  immenfe  ocean  by  means  of  a  fmall 
needle  ?  It  was  a  prodigy  at  that  time,  to  fee  people 
tranfported  to  different  climates  and  new  Ikies. 
Great  ex-  While  the  Egyptians  beheld  the  fea  with  a 
commerce,  mperltitious  horror,  the  Phenecians  had  the 
courage  to  pafs  over  it,  and  thence  reaped  the 
greateft  advantages.  They  planted  numerous 
colonies  in  the  illes  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes, 
Greece,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  ;  they  vifited  the 
fouth  coafts  of  Spain,  paffed  the  Strait,  and  pen¬ 
etrated  into  the  ocean.  Cadiz  became  their 
magazine  ;  Betica,  and  the  reft  of  Spain,  Ap¬ 
plied  them  with  immenfe  wealth  :  They  export¬ 
ed  from  thence  honey,  wax,  pitch,  iron,  lead, 
copper,  tin,  &c.  T  heir  vefTels  were  fo  over¬ 
loaded  witn  Silver,  that  they  were  even  obliged 
to  hang  weights  of  it  to  their  anchors,  inftead 
of  lead.  According  to  Strabo,  they  had  fome 
fettlements  on  the  weftern  coafts  of  Africa,  foon 
after  the  Trojan  war.  The  Scripture  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  frequent  voyages  being  made  by  Solo¬ 
mon’s  fleets,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians, 
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nicians,  to  the  land  of  Ophir  and  Tarfhifh,  which 
is  - thought  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Sofala  in 
Ethiopia,  from  whence  they  returned  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  loaded  with  gold,  filver,  ivory, 
precious  (tones,  and  other  kinds  of  merchandife. 

Being  fadtors  for  all  the  known  world,  they  care¬ 
fully  concealed  the  fecret  of  their  navigation, 
becaufe  they  were  afraid  of  being  rivalled.  A 
jealoufy  natural  to  merchants,  but  contrary  to 
the  common  good  of  mankind. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  enter-  TheIr  v°y- 
prife  which  they  executed  to  fatisfy  the  curiofity  A^icTTn 
of  Nechos  King  of  Egypt,  about  fix  hundred  Necho'!  °f 
and  ten  years  before  Jefus  Chrift.  That  prince 
made  them  fail  from  the  Red  Sea,  with  orders  to 
fleer  their  courfe  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Af¬ 
rica,  and  enter  the  Mediterranean  by  Hercules’s 
Pillars,  or  the  Straits  of  Cadiz.  In  three  years 
they  adtually  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 

The  form  of  their  trading  veffels  was  almoft  Form  of. 

o  then  vei- 

round,  becaufe  the  neceffity  of  keeping  near  the  feis. 
fhore,  obliged  them  to  make  up  in  breadth  for 
their  want  of  depth  ;  but  for  their  warlike  expe¬ 
ditions,  they  had  vefTcls  of  &  different  conftruc- 
tion,  which  were  both  long  and  fharp.  I  do  not 
know  which  deferves  the  greateft  admiration,  the 
Immenfe  fuperiority  of  our  marine,  over  that  of 
this  ancient  nation,  or  the  greatnefs  of  their  mar¬ 
itime  undertakings,  which  were  executed  with 
fuch  (lender  means,  and  in  defiance  of  fuch  ob- 
ftrudlions. 

The  value  of  the  Phenician  {tuffs,  and  their  Phenktm 
(kill  in  dying,  is  well  known.  Their  purple,  we  dy'lns* 
may  fay,  was  a  gift  of  fortune,  for  the  difeo- 
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very  was  owing  to  a  fhepherd’s  dog,  who  being 
compelled  by  hunger,  devoured  a  fhell  fifh,  the 
blood  bluing  from  which,  dyed  his  muzzle  of 
fuch  a  colour,  that  the  people  being  ftruck  with 
its  beauty,  applied  it  to  their  manufactures,  and 
itjias  fince  that  time  been  referved  for  the  garb 
or  princes.  A  fimilar  origin  has  produced  many 
important  difcoveries  ;  and  as  nature  is  inex- 
hauftible,  oofervation  will  unqueftionably  pro¬ 
duce  many  more. 

What  has  been  already  faid  upon  the  fcience 
°f  the  Egyptians,  may  in  part  be  applied  to  the 
Ehenicians.  A  people  who  understood  com- 
merce  and  navigation,  could  not  fail  to  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  geometry,  mechanicks,  arithme- 
tick,  geography,  &c.  They  acquired  them  by 
degrees,  and  certainly  a  very  inaccurate  pra&ice 
fupplied  the  want  of  theory  :  to  them  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  alphabet  has  been  commonly  afcrib- 
Phenidans  ed,  and  by  dint  of  genius,  they  feem  to  have 
moremdilf.  outftr}ppecj  the  Egyptians,  who  being  wedded  to 

old  cuftoms  and  hereditary  prejudices,  flopped 
at  the  very  point  where  every  thing  feemed  to 
invite  them  to  perfection,  and  to  the  making  of 
frefh  difcoveries  ;  while  the  others  were  incef- 
iantly  making  feme  new  attempts  to  accomplifh 
their  purpofe,  and  every  ftep  they  took,  was 
marked  with  a  degree  of  fuccefs. 

...  .  Perhaps  the  third  of  gain  contributed  as  much 
health,  to  their  fuccefs,  as  their  natural  difpofitioh.  Such 
a  paffion  is  hurtful  to  morals ;  it  introduces  dif- 
honefly,  with  which  the  Phenicians  have  been 
much  reproached,  and  the  riches  which  it  heaps 
up,  frequently  produce  a  depravity  of  manners  : 
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but  indolence  and  poverty  are  attended  with  as 
bad  confequences.  If  we  fee  vices  among  an  in- 
duflrious  people,  who  are  enriched  by  commerce, 
humanity  is  comforted  by  a  view  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  effects  of  application,  the  refources  and  con¬ 
veniences  which  it  procures,  and  the  happinefs 
which  itdiffufes  over  even  thofe  conditions  which 
are  apparently  the  mod  wretched  and  unhappy. 

Sidon,  which  was  the  capital  of  Phenicia,  held 
the  empire  of  the  fea  for  a  confiderable  time,  to 
which  the  famous  city  of  Tyre  fucceeded.  We 
fhali  have  occafion  to  mention  Carthage  in 
another  place,  which  was  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Tyrians,  about  eight  hundred  and  ninety 
years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  and  owed  its  exig¬ 
ence  to  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  a  monarch. 
Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  having  put  to  death 
the  hufband  of  his  filler  Eiififa  or  Dido,  that  he 
might  feize  upon  his  immenfe  riches,  this  cour¬ 
ageous  princefs  fled  way  with  all  her  hufband’s 
treafure,  and  on  the  coad  of  Africa  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  famous  city,  which  we  fhali 
fee  made  even  Rome  tremble.  The  Carthagin¬ 
ians,  like  the  Phenicians,  fucceeded  by  carry¬ 
ing  on  an  advantageous  commerce  ;  but  their 
ruin  may  ferve  as  a  leffon  to  commercial  dates, 
who,  by  giving  themfelves  up  to  a  defire  of 
making  conqueds,  certainly  expofe  themfelves 
to  dedruftion. 

Phenicia  was  not  entirely  freed  from  fuperfli- 
tions  by  their  aflivity  in  bufinefs,  but  they  fccm 
to  have  been  lefs  addified  to  them  than  the 
Egyptians.  The  worihip  of  Venus  at  Biblos,  was 
intermixed  with  debauchery,  and  human  facri- 
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fices  made  a  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies, 
1  hey  adopted  fome  abfurd  traditions  about  Ado¬ 
nis,  who  was  likevvife  named  Ofirs  or  Thammuz. 
At  the  time  the  river  Adonis  appeared  to  be 
tinged  with  blood,  which  is  a  very  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon,  where  the  current  fometimes  fweeps 
asong  with  it  a  reddifh  coloured  earth,  the  women 
bitterly  lamented  the  death  of  the  Adonis  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  manifefting  their  forrow  by  mournful  facri- 
ijCts,  and  even  by  fcourgings.  The  next  day, 
fuppofing  him  to  be  come  again  to  life,  and 
aicended  to  the  heavens,  they  lhaved  their 
heads  in  the  lame  manner  as  the  Egyptians  did 
upon  the  death  of  their  god  Apis  ;  but  they  who 
wifhed  to  prefer ve  their  hair,  were  obliged  to 
proftitute  themfelves,  and  the  profits  of  the 
crime  were  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the  temple. 

In  proportion  as  the  true  religion  exalts  a  man 
above  himfelf,  fo  much  does  luperflition  on  the 
contrary  debale  him  below  the  brute  ;  a  maxim 
inculcated  by  a  thoufand  examples,  and  from 
whence  two  advantages  fhould  naturally  follow  : 
the  one,  to  attach  us  to  that  perfedt  worfhip 
taught  us  by  chriftianity  ;  the  other,  to  guard  us 
from  thofe  illulions  and  follies  which  are  an  in- 
fult  to  the  Deity,  and  debafe  human  nature. 

SanchoniathonofBerytusin  Phenicia,  the  moft 
ancient  writer  next  to  Mofes,  feme  of  whofe 
works  are  ftiil  extant,  wrote  the  antiquities  of 
his  own  country,  according  to  the  belt  criticks, 
about  the  time  of  Jofhua,  and  traces  them  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Some  ftriking 
rays  of  light  may  be  feen  in  his  fabulous  cofmog- 
ony,  as  in  all  the  others  which  are  the  produce 
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of  human  fancy.  Fie  mentions  a  dark  chaos, 
and  a  fpirit  (t^veviaoc)  which  fet  the  univerfe  in 
order,  but  no  more  of  his  ideas  have  any  refem- 
blance  to  what  is  contained  in  the  Bible.  Fie 
neither  fpeaks  of  the  fall  of  man,  nor  of  the 
deluge,  nor  of  the  difperfing  of  the  people  over 
the  face  of  the  earth  ;  it  has  therefore  been  faid, 
upon  too  flight  grounds,  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Eufebius,  who  has 
preferved  a  valuable  fragment  of  that  author, 
tranflated  by  Philo  of  Biblos,  accufes  him  of 
tending  to  atheifm  ;  and  the  fame  thing  has  been 
repeated  by  a  hundred  writers,  who  have  al¬ 
ways  afferted  that  his  intention  was  to  authorife 
* 

idolatry.  Thefe  t\yo  accufations  feem  contra-* 
dicfiory  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
author  has  only  related  what  were  the  theologi¬ 
cal  opinions  of  his  country,  and  what  he  himlelf 
believed.  Fie  mentions  a  firft  man  and  flrffc 
woman  very  different  from  Adam  and  Eve,  and 
afcribes  the  invention  of  arts  to  their  defendants; 
to  one  the  making  of  fire  ;  to  another  the  build¬ 
ing  of  huts ;  and  to  others  hunting,  fifhing,  mak¬ 
ing  utenfils  of  iron,  &c.  He  refts  the  authority 
of  his  hiftory  upon  the  writings  of  Thaaut,  who 
was  called  Hermes  by  the  Greeks,  and  Mercury 
by  the  Latins.  His  work  is  at  prefent  looked 
upon  to  be  au  then  tick,  and  his  account  of  the 
firft  ages  of  the  world,  though  clouded  with  fa¬ 
bles  and  obfcure  allegories,  may  be  attended  to 
with  advantage.  See  the  Origins  des  Lois>  &c\ 
Differtation  X. 
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A  HE  Hebrews  did  not  become 
a  people,  or  acquire  a  fixed  eftablifhment,  till  a 
confiderable  time  after  thofe  nations  of  whom  we 
have  been  now  fpeaking.  They  were  only 
wandering  fhepherds  or  fiaves,  till  the  time  of 
their  leaving  Egypt ;  yet  their  books  make  the  ba¬ 
ns  of  the  chriftian  faith.  Here  we  ought  humbly 
to  reverence  the  admirable  works  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  incomprehenfible  myfteries  of  his  provi¬ 
dence,  which  is  the  firft  objedtfor  theftudy  of  a 
chriftian  ;  but  as  I  faid  before,  neither  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  nor  the  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  can  be 
indifferently  mixed  with  profane  hiftory,  with¬ 
out  confounding  all  our  ideas.  Can  a  theocrati- 
cal  government,  directed  by  the  immediate  orders 
of  the  Supreme  Being  ;  a  chain  of  miracles  fub- 
verting  the  order  of  nature  ;  a  train  of  uncommon 
aftions  explained  by  iupernatural  principles  ;  be 
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proper  fubje&s  for  critical  difcuflion,  or  give  juft 
ideas  of  human  policy  and  focial  life  ?  The  Jews, 
confined  to  a  fmall  lpot,  and  from  principle  un¬ 
willing  to  mix  with  other  people,  continued  long 
in  obfcurity  ;  they  were  almoft  perpetually  en- 
flaved  by  "every  one  who  thought  fit  to  attack 
them,  and  became  objedts  of  contempt  and  hatred 
to  all  their  neighbours  ;  a  rude,  barbarous,  iu- 
perftitious  people,  even  unfaithful  to  the  true 
God,  who  loaded  them  with  benefits  ;  a  people 
who  received  knowledge  and  laws  diredtly  from 
heaven,  vet  fcarcely  deierve  to  be  reckoned  in 
the  number  of  civilized  nations. 

When  we  view  them  in  the  light  moil  inter- 
efting  to  the  human  mind,  our  inquiries  mu  ft 
be  limited  to  fome  peculiarities  in  their  laws  and 
euftoms.  This  is  not  the  place  to  lpeak  of  diofe 
divine  precepts  which  every  one  is  taught  in  his 
infancy. 

Their  religious  laws  were  blended  with  their 
civil  law,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  whole 
was  a  religious  duty,  becaufe  it  was  ordained 
from  God,  or  rather  by  God  himfelf ;  but  as 
that  falutary  reftraint,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  does 
not  always  check  the  paftions  ;  and  as  the  Jews 
guideu  themfelves  only  by  the  fenfes,  they  had 
Farce!  y  any  idea  of  a  future  llate  ;  therefore 
there  were  dreadful  threatenings  andfevere  pun- 
ifhments  denounced  againft  offenders.  Fie  who 
broke  the  Sabbath  was  ftoned  ;  and  it  was  a 
/  breach  of  the  Sabbath  to  perform  any  fort  of 
work,  to  make  any  kind  of  purchafe,  or  even  to 
light  a  fire.  Children,  who  obftinately  difobeyed 
their  parents,  were  punifhed  with  death.  A 
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hlafphemer,  an  idolater,  or  an  adulterer,  mitrht 
be  inftantly  ftoned  without  any  form  of  trial, 
uch  executions  were  called  the  decree  of  zeal  5 
ut  n light  they  not  forrietiines  become  the  de~ 

crees  lLia^re<J  and  (anaticifm  ?  Inlolvent  debtors 
were  made  Haves.  Crimes  which  were  looked 
upon  as  trivial  by  other  nations,  were  frequentlv 
pumfhed  with  death  by  the  Jews. 

Legal  cere.  An  endlcis  number  of  expiations,  legal  cere- 
_  monies,  and  precepts,  of  which  we  do  not  know 
the  origin,  ferved  to  keep  this  fickle  people  in 
lubje&ion.  There  were  a  number  of  animals 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  eat,  fuch  as  the 
hog,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit  ;  crawling  infefts, 
and  fifn  without  fins  or  fcales.  Thefe  animals 
were  reputed  to  be  unclean,  and  the  perfon 
was  thought  to  be  defiled  who  touched  them 
evei.  when  dead.  The  afhes  of  a  red  heifer 
were  abfolutely  neceffary  in  the- -greateft  part  of 
their^  expiations  ;  and  the  waters  of  jealonjyy 
which  were  employed  when  a  man  fufpe&ed  his 
wile  of  infidelity,  feem  very  much  to  refemble 
our  ancient  judicial  trials.  Bitter  herbs  mixed 
with  holy  water,  and  a  form  of  imprecation  ac¬ 
companied  with  feme  religious  ceremonies, 
made  the  bellies  of  the  guilty  fwell  and  burft. 
(Numbers,  v.  24.  £sV.)  The  law  of  grace  has 
abolifhed  all  thefe  cuftoms,  as  well  as  circum- 
cifion,  which  was  poll  lively  commanded  to  the 
Jews.  1  hey,  like  many  other  nations,  offered 
human  facrifices. 

Every  feventh  year  was  Sabbatical,  and  then 
all  the  labours  of  agriculture  were  fufpended  ; 
they  gave  their  harveft  to  the  poor,  to  flrangers, 
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and  to  orphans,  and  freedom  to  their  flaves,  di{- 
charging  all  debts  which  were  owing  to  them  by 
Ifraelites.  They  likewife  did  the  fame  at  their 
jubilee,  which  was  celebrated  every  fiftieth  year. 

At  that  period,  every  one  refumed  his  property 
in  whatever  manner  it  had  been  alienated.  The 
defire  of  perpetuating  families  occafioned  this 
law,  which  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the 
common  courfe  of  tranfadtions  in  a  great  and 
wealthy  nation.  They  had  fix  cities  of  refuge,  cities  of 
but  they  only  ferved  as  fandtuaries,  to  protedt  refuge* 
thofe  who  fled  to  them  from  the  le verity  of  juft- 
ice,  in  cafe  of  involuntary  homicide ;  but  affaffins 
might  be  torn  even  from  the  altar,  to  fuffer 
death.  It  is  an  inconceivable  abufe  to  let  afy- 
lums  become  a  protection  to  criminals. 

Though  the  tribe  of  Levi,  according  to  Ja-  Portion  of 
cob’s  prophecy,  was  to  be  difperfed  among  the  the  Pndh’ 
others,  and  the  priefts  and  Levites  according 
to  a  law  in  Deuteronomy,  could  have  only  the 
tithes,  the  offerings,  and  the  ranfom  of  the  firft 
born  for  their  portion,  yet  the  priefts  feem  to 
have  been  very  well  provided.  They  had  the 
poffeflion  of  forty  cities ;  they  collected  feveral 
kinds  of  tithes j  the  firft  fruits  and  offerings  were 
confiderable.  Things  vowed  to  God,  except 
cattle,  lands,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  might 
be  redeemed  for  money  ;  and  thefe  vows  added 
greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  priefthood.  The  Their  au- 
chief  priefts  exercifed  very  great  powers  even  in  thoiK>* 
civil  matters  ;  and  Mofes  ordained  that,  in  all 
difficulties,  the  people  Ihould  have  recourfe  to 
the  priefts  and  judge,  and,  upon  pain  of  death, 
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to  abide  by  their  decifion.  (Deuteronomy,  xvii. 
S,  &c.)  From  thefe  different  regulations,  which 
are  proper  for  a  theocracy,  many  falfe  confequen- 
ces,  contrary  to  found  government,  have  been 
deduced  ;  as  if  the  new  law  was  the  law  of 

Mofes,  and  to  be  a  Chriftian,  it  was  neceifary  to 
have  been  a  Jew. 

All  ft  rangers,  their  language,  hiftory,  arts  and 
fciences,  were  looked  upon  with  horrour  or  con- 
The  jews  tempt  by  the  Jews.  They  were  entirely  ig- 
the°fden-  norant  of  navigation  and  aftronomy  even  after 
ces*  their  return  from  Babylon.  They  looked  upon 
eclipfes  with  an  eye  of  fuperftition,  without  hav¬ 
ing  a  word  in  their  language  by  which  they  could 
exprefs  that  phenomenon  :  how7ever,  they  un~ 
queftionably  brought  from  Egypt  fome  of  the 
natural  knowledge  and  cuftoms  of  that  country. 
They  con-  They  always  concealed  their  facred  books  from 

fa c red  writ-  reE  °f  mankind,  and  when  Ptolemy  Phila- 

ings.  delphus  procured  a  tranflation  of  them,  they  in- 
ltituted  fafts  to  commemorate  the  fuppofed  mif- 
fortune.  There  feems  to  have  been  an  infur* 
mountable  barrier  between  the  Jews  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  every  part  of  the  world,  where  either 
reafon  or  politenefs  have  been  cultivated. 

Origin  of  There  is  room  to  believe,  in  oppofition  to  the 
poetry.  opinion  commonly  received,  that  poetry  among 
other  nations  did  not  fpring  from  religion,  fince 
the  fongs  of  the  favages  only  celebrate  the  praifes 
and  heroick  deeds  of  their  countrymen,  and  even 
fmall  nations  are  quoted,  who,  though  they  have 
no  ideas  of  religion,  yet  have  poets.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability,  poetry  fprung  from  lively  pafiions,  or 
from  a  defire  to  imprint  fads  upon  the  memory  : 

but 
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but  the  Jews,  from  the  firft,  dedicated  it  to  the 
moft  facred  purpofe,  and  their  Pfalms  and  Spir¬ 
itual  Songs  exalted  the  foul  to  the  throne  of  God. 
Moft  of  the  learned  differ  from  Le  Clerc,  who 
thought  thefe  poems  were  in  rhyme. 

Neither  are  there  fufficient  proofs  that  the  He¬ 
brew  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  whole  world ; 
and,  as  M.  Falconet  obferves,  it  is  from  a  mif- 
taken  zeal  for  religion  that  this  opinion  has  been 
eftablilhed.  The  ancient  commerce  of  the  Phe- 
nicians,  the  difperfion  of  the  Jews,  the  conquefts 
of  the  Arabs,  and  laftly  theCrulades,  have  prob¬ 
ably  introduced  the  oriental  words  which  are 
found  in  the  occidental  languages.  ( Memoires 
de  V Acad,  des  Infcript.  tom.  xx.) 

The  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Midianites,  Edo¬ 
mites,  Amalekites,  Canaanites,  and  Philiftines, 
who  were  at  war  with  the  Jews,  are  not  worth 
mentioning :  almoft  all  of  them,  though  idola¬ 
ters,  fubmitted  to  eircumcifion. 
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CHAP.  J. 

Of  the  Medes  before  Cyrus. 


Before  Cy-  A  S  thefe  two  nations  formed  but 

McientTif-  one  famous  empire  under  Cyrus,  before  whofe 
ious/abu"  t™e  every  thing  relating  to  their  hiftory  is  ob- 
lcure  and  uncertain,  they  ought  to  be  included 
in  the  fame  article.  It  is  neceffary  to  repeat  in- 
ceflantly,  how  little  the  Greeks  are  to  be  credited 
upon  the  fubject  of  antiquities.  Their  own  rev¬ 
eries,  frequently  added  to  groundlefs  traditions, 
were,  by  their  writings,  eredted  into  hiftorical 
monuments.  If  that  able  geographer  Ptolemy 
computed  that  the  Cafpian  fea,  from  eaft  to  weft, 
was  twenty  three  degrees  and  a  half,  though  in 
its  greater!  extent  it  is  lefs  than  four,  how  much 
more  reafon  have  we  to  believe  that  hiftory  muft 
overflow  with  errours,  ac  a  time  when  it  v/as 
written  without  either  criticifm  or  inquiry,  but 
merely  to  pleafe  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  furnifhed 
its  authors  with  fables  ? 

We 
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We  have  no  occafion  to  examine  what  Ctefias  The  Medes 
and  his  follower  Diodorus  have  faid  about  the  *eAi?Ti»o 
ancient  Medes ;  a  fingle  obfervation  will  be  fuf-  y°k=.  >mB 
ficient.  It  is  of  no  confequence  whether  Arbaces 
governour  of  Media,  which  was  under  the  Af- 
lyrian  yoke,  took  advantage  of  the  effeminacy  of 
Sardanapalus  to  excite  a  revolt  againft  him,  or 
fome  other  caufe  produced  the  fame  effeft,  but 
the  Medes  did  fhake  off  the  yoke,  and  lived  for 
fome  time  in  a  Rate  of  anarchy  almoR  as  dreadful 
as  flavery,  till  they  found  that  unbridled  liberty 
was  an  inexhauRible  fource  of  mifchief.  To  rem-  They  chofe 
edy  this  evil,  they  appointed  Dejoces  judge,  who,  Dejoces 
by  making  laws,  and  adminifiering  juRice,  put  ifte™arf$d 
an  end  to  their  difturbances,  and  reflored  good  or-  kins* 
der.  Perhaps,  it  was  with  a  view  of  being  fought 
after,  and  to  be  raifed  to  a  more  elevated  Ration, 
that  he  fuddenly  retired,  after  a  prudent  difcharge 
of  his  duty  as  a  judge  ;  but  he  was  no  fooner 
gone,  than  licentioufnefs  renewed  all  their  former 
miferies,  which  Dejoces  alone  was  thought  capa¬ 
ble  of  difpelling,  and  therefore  they  chofe  him 
king,  about  fix  hundred  years  before  Jefus  Chriffi. 

Being  elated  with  his  new  dignity,  or  believ-  HIs  def  t. 
ing  that  defpotifm  was  neceffary  to  reftrain  his  ifm* 
fubjeCts,  he  affected  an  ex ce (live  leveritv  ;  fhut 
himfelf  up  within  the  walls  of  an  inacceffible 
palace,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  gave  or¬ 
ders  that  noboay  fhould  be  admitted  to  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  feeing  him  but  the  officers  of  his  houfe- 
hold,  and  all  others  be  obliged  to  apply  to  his 
minifters ;  likewife,  that  whoever  dared  to  laugh 
or  fpit  in  his  prefence,  fhould  be  puniffied. 
Montefquieu  obferves,  that  this  was  a  way  to 
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make  royalty  refpedted,  but  not  the  king.  But 
is  it  not  a  way  to  make  both  the  king  and  royals 
ty  hated  ? 

It  is  faid,  that  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  the  capitaF 
of  the  kingdom,  built  by  Dejoces,  was  encom- 
palled  with  feven  walls,  one  rifmg  above  another 
the  height  of  the  battlements,  and  thefe  battle¬ 
ments  were  of  different  colours,  white,  black, 
purple,  blue,  orange,  and  the  two  laft  filvered 
and  gilded.  This  defcription  of  Herodotus 
feems  to  be  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  of 
mount  Bagiftan  in  Media,  which,  Diodorus  fays, 
was  cut  into  a  groups  by  order  ofSemiramis,  rep- 
refenting  her  placed  in  the  midft  of  a  hundred 
of  her  guards. 

Diodorus  gives  us  a  lift  of  the  kings  of  Media, 
of  whom  Herodotus  makes  no  mention,  fo  that 
we  may  fay  they  have  written  quite  different 
hiftories  ;  but  it  is  of  little  confequence  to  us, 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  thefe  princes 
till  the  time  of  Cyrus. 

The  manners,  laws,  and  religion  of  the  Medes 
were  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Perfians^ 
of  whom  I  arn  about  to  give  an  account.  One 
thing  which  diftinguifhes  the  Medes,  is,  that  the 
royal  authority  could  neither  change  nor  repeal 
a  lav/  once  palled  ;  and  that  the  education  of  their 
princes  was  trufted  folely  to  women  and  eunuchs. 
Thus  an  errour  once  made  into  a  law  could  not 
be  revoked,  and  the  education  of  their  princes,  if 
we  may  ufe  the  expretTion,  would  naturally  make 
them  women  !  Polygamy  was  not  only  allowed, 
but  commanded  in  Media.  Strabo  fays,  that,  in 
the  mountainous  parts,  they  y/ere  obliged  to  keep 

at 
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at  leaft  feven  wives  ;  and  that  a  woman  was  def- 
pifed,  if  ihe  had  not  at  leaft  five  hufbands  (Stra¬ 
bo,  1.  xi.).  Put  how  is  it  pofiible  to  believe  this, 
unlefs  we  can  fuppofe,  that  both  men  and  women 
were  common  ;  and  in  that  cafe,  what  appear¬ 
ance  of  marriage  could  remain  ?  Formerly  every 
thing  faid  by  the  Ancients  was  believed,  but  at 
prefent  doubts  fpring  up  inceflantly. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Persian  Empire.  Cyrus,  and  his 

immediate  Succeffors. 

\ 

TH  E  Perfians  are  certainly  one  of  the  moft  Antique 
ancient  nations,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  ^ePer" 
learned,  formed  a  confiderable  power,  even  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  which  was  a  very  remarkable 
period,  about  five  hundred  and  fixty  years  before  Cynisabout 
the  Chriftian  era,  that  they  became  famous  and  560  years 
truly  formidable.  It  fhould  feem,  that  no  period  chrS/61'" 
ought  to  be  better  known,  yet  the  birth,  the  ex¬ 
peditions,  and  death  of  that  conqueror,  are  hil  - 
torical  problems  impoffible  to  be  folved. 

Herodotus,  Ctefias,  and  Xenophon,  who  wrote  Nothing 
about  a  century  after  Cyrus,  give  accounts  as 
oppolite,  as  if  they  had  written  at  the  diftance  his  hiftory* 
of  feveral  ages.  Who  then  is  to  be  believed  ? 
Xenophon  s  Cyropedia  is  plainly  the  work  of  a  Xenophon’s 
philofopher,  rather  than  a  hiftorian,  a  kind  of c>ropedu* 
moral  and  political  romance,  compofed/or  the 
inftrudlion  of  princes  and  ftatefmen.  Some  pec- 
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pie,  fuppofing  the  faCts  to  be  true,  becaufe  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  being  informed  on  the 
fpot  j  and  efpecially  becaufe  they  are  more 
agreeable  to  Scripture,  made  it  the  fource  from 
whence  they  have  taken  their  hiftories  ;  but 
thefe  reafons,  fo  far  from  being  certain,  are  but 
probabilities  very  {lightly  founded.  Is  it  not 
very  fingular,  that  people  can  expeCl  to  difcover 
truth  with  certainty,  in  a  work  which  is  inter¬ 
woven  with  fables  ?  After  the  learned  Freret, 
I  mud  add,  that  Xenophon’s  conformity  with 
the  Scripture  is  imaginary  ;  for  he  rather  con¬ 
tradicts  the  Scripture,  and  even  his  Cyropedia 
is  invalidated  by  his  hiftory  of  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  the  younger,  where  he  fays,  that  Cy¬ 
rus  got  pofleflion  of  the  empire  of  Media,  by 
gaining  a  victory  over  his  grandfather  Aftyages, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  hiftories  of  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  Ctefias.  (Mem.  de  l' Acad,  des  In- 
fcript.  tom.  vii.) 

While  we  warmly  recommend  the  Cyropedia, 
of  which  Rollin  and  the  Englifh  authors  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory  have  given  an  abftraCt,  we 
cannot  join  with  them,  in  allowing  it  to  be  a 
fource  of  hiftorical  information  worthy  of  credit. 
A  few  juft  obfervations  are  infinitely  preferable 
to  uncertain  narrations. 

Cyrus,  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  Cam- 
bvfes  king  of  Perfia,  and  of  Mandane  daughter 
of  Aftyages  king  of  Media,  was  undoubtedly 
the  founder  of  a  vaft  empire,  which  he  eftablifh- 
ed  by  his  conquefts.  At  the  famous  battle  of 
Thymbra,  he  defeated  the  Babylonians,  over¬ 
threw  their  empire,  and  after  a  long  fiege  took 
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the  city  of  Babylon,  by  changing  the  courfe  of 
the  river  Euphrates,  through  whofe  channel  he 
made  his  way  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  while 
the  inhabitants  were  immerfed  in  the  drunken- 
nefs  of  a  feftival.  Five  hundred  and  thirty  fix 
years  before  Jefus  Chrift,  he  publifhed  the  fa¬ 
mous  decree,  which  permitted  the  Jews  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Jerufalem,  after  threefcore  and  ten  years, 
captivity  ;  and  then  purluing  his  conquefts,  he 
extended  his  dominions  to  the  river  Indus  on  the 
caft  ;  to  the  Cafpian  and  Black  Sea,  on  the 
north ;  to  the  Egean,  on  the  weft ;  to  Ethiopia 
and  the  Arabian  Gulph,  on  the  fouth  ;  making 
it  the  greateft  empire  which  till  that  time  had 
ever  exifted. 

According  to  Xenophon,  that  hero  died  in  his  Contradic- 
bed,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  thirty  years ;  but  counts' of 
Herodotus  fays,  that  he  was  defeated  and  killed  c?E^athof 
fighting  againft  Tomyris,  Queen  of  the  Maffa- 
getes,  who,  with  her  own  hands,  threw  his  head 
into  a  veffel  full  of  blood,  faying,  Thou  haft  al¬ 
ways  thirfted  after  blood ,  now  take  thy  fill.  By 
Diodorus  Siculus’s  account,  he  was  crucified  by 
this  princefs.  Ctefias  makes  him  die  of  a  wound 
which  he  received  in  Hyrcania,  and  different 
writers  kill  him  in  different  ways.  Such  is  the 
authority  of  hiftories  which  depend  folely  upon 
tradition. 

Xenophon  makes  his  Cyrus  a  model  for  princes  Cyrus  quite 
and  mankind.  Fie  fights  folely  in  defence  of  xenophoIT 
his  uncle  Cyaxares,  fon  of  Aftyagcs,  whofe  only  and  ln 
daughter  he  married,  and  gains  the  love  of  all 
mankind  by  his  moderation.  His  prifoner,  the 
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beautiful  young  Princefs  Panthea,  found  in  him 
a  prote&or  of  her  virtue  ;  and  her  hufband,  King 
Abradates,  impelled  by  gratitude,  comes  over  to 
the  army  of  Cyrus.  The  Cyrus  of  Herodotus  is 
very  different.  Pie  takes  up  arms,  and  feizes  the 
crown  of  his  grandfather  Aftyages.  Plaving 
Crcefus.  conquered  Croefus,  King  of  Lydia,  he  moft  bar- 
baroufly  ordered  him  to  be  burnt  alive.  When 
Crcefus  was  placed  upon  the  pile,  he  exclaimed, 
O  Solon  !  Solon  !  and  being  afked  the  reafon  of 
his  invoking  Solon,  he  anfwered,  That  a  phi- 
lofopher  of  that  name,  upon  feeing  his  immenfe 
'  riches,  had  formerly  told  him,  That  no  man 
could  call  himjelf  happy  while  he  lived ,  as  he 
could  not  for ejee  what  might  happen  to  him  before 
his  death  j  a  truth,  adds  he,  which  I  now  know 
by  woful  experience.  Cyrus  being  ftruck  with 
thefe  words,  and  refiefting  on  the  inconftancy 
of  fortune,  revoked  his  inhuman  fentence,  at 
the  idea  of  which  his  heart  fhould  have  recoiled. 
Plerodotus’s  Cyrus,  like  almoft  all  conquerors, 
is  a  fcourge  to  the  human  race,  while  the  Cyrus 
of  Xenophon  is  a  bleffing  to  the  nations  he  con¬ 
quered. 

what  may  Perhaps,  the  real  Cyrus  was  only  fkilful 
an<^  ambitious,  a  great  man,  and  good  enough 
Cyruses  prince  to  entitle  him  to  the  encomiums  which 
were  bellowed  upon  him,  notwithstanding  the 
a£ls  of  injuftice  which  were  the  fruit  ol  his  am¬ 
bition.  The  difcipline  which  he  introduced  in¬ 
to  his  army  ;  the  arms  which  he  gave  them  for 
clofe  fighting,  inftead  of  bows  and  arrows,  to 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed  before  his 
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time,  undoubtedly  contributed  greatly  to  his 
fuccefs. 

If  the  hiftory  of  his  immediate  fuccelfors  be 
examined  with  accuracy,  we  fhall  find  it  too 
blended  with  a  number  of  fables,  which  makes 
it  very  much  to  be  doubted.  I  fhall  only  point 
out  1'ome  of  the  moll  remarkable  events. 

It  is  but  feldom,  that  the  glory  of  the  parent  conqueft  of 
defcends  to  the  children  ;  but  when  they  tarnifh  fhseyp!;!bout 
it  by  their  own  mifcondutt,  it  loads  them  with  5*5 • 
infamy.  Cambyfes,  the  fon  of  Cyrus,  lhewed  cakby- 
himfelt  a  monfter  upon  that  throne  which  his  £ES- 
father  had  filled  with  the  greateft  luftre,  and  in  his 
whole  conduct  appeared  to  be  a  furious  madman. 

His  hatred  again!!  Amafis  King  of  Egypt,  in- 
fpired  him  with  a  defire  of  laying  walte  and 
iubduing  that  kingdom  ;  but  upon  his  arrival  on 
the  frontiers,  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of 
that  monarch,  who  was  fucceeded  by  Pfammen- 
itus  ;  however,  he  continued  his  march,  gained 
a  great  vi&ory  over  the  Egyptians,  and  by  his 
cruelties  rendered  his  name  odious.  Herodotus 
fays,  that  he  faw  the  fkulls  with  which  the  field 
of  battle  was  ftrewed,  in  his  time ;  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians  were  hard  as  ftone,  becaufe  the  heads 
of  tne  cnildren  of  that  country  were  fhaved,  and 
the  bones  were  hardened  by  the  fun :  Thofe  of 
the  Perfians  were  loft  and  brittle,  becaufe  they 
were  accuftomed  to  wear  turbans  from  their  in¬ 
fancy.  But  nothing  can  iupply  the  want  of  val¬ 
our,  in  which  the  Egyptians  were  deficient. 


If  we  may  depend  upon  the  hiftory  of  thole 
times,  the  ruin  of  the  Egyptians  was  haftened 
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by  fuperftition.  It  is  faid*  that  Cambyfes*  being 
defirous  to  take  the  city  of  Pelufium  by  affault, 
placed  a  multitude  of  cats*  dogs*  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  that  were  deemed  facred  in  Egypt*  in  the 
firft  rank  of  his  army,  fo  that  the  Egyptians* 
from  a  fear  of  wounding  their  gods*  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  difcharge  their  weapons  againft  the  en¬ 
emy,  and  by  this  means  the  place  was  taken 
without  oppofition.  A  fuperftitious  idea  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  extinguifh  fentiments  the  moft  affedt- 
ing  to  human  nature,  love  of  country,  and  the 
delire  of  felf  prefervation.  From  that  time, 
the  Egyptians  were  always  Haves  to  ftrangers 
whom  they  defpifed. 

Expedition  Cambyfes  being  refolved  likewife  to  fubdue 
Ethiopia*  Ethiopia*  a  favage  country,  where  bodily  ftrength 
was  the  greateft  merit*  fent  fpies  under  the  title 
of  ambaffadors  5  but  the  King  of  Ethiopia*  who 
faw  his  intention,  difmiffed  the  ambaifadors  with 
orders  to  carry  his  bow  to  their  matter*  with  this 
advice*  that  he  fhould  make  war  againft  the 
Ethiopians*  when  the  Perfians  had  fufficient 
ftrength  to  bend  that  bow  with  the  fame  eafe  that 
he  could*  and  thank  the  Gods ,  added  he*  for  not 
having  infpired  us  with  a  defire  to  extend  our  ter¬ 
ritories .  Cambyfes  was  fo  enraged*  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  marched*  without  either  having  form¬ 
ed  a  plan  for  his  condudl*  or  furnifhed  himfelf 
with  provifions,  which  foon  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
turn  with  difgrace. 

jnceftuous  Pie  ordered  his  brother  Smerdis*  who  was  the 
Cambyfts^  onty  able  to  bend  the  King  of  Ethiopia's 
approved  by  bow*  to  be  affaffinated.  He  efpoufed  his  own 
us  judges,  after  having,  for  form  fake*  referred  the 
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queftion  of  this  inceftuous  marriage  to  the  judges 
of  his  kingdom,  whofe  fervile  meannefs  could  not 
but  comply  with  his  defires.  Their  anfwerwas, 

That  indeed  they  had  no  law  which  permitted  a 
brother  to  marry  his  fifter ,  but  they  had  one  which 
permitted  the  kings  of  Pei  fa  to  do  whatever  they 
thought  proper , 

b  The  following  inftance  will  give  a  dill  ftronger  cruelty  0( 
picture  of  defpotifm  and  flavifh  meannefs.  Cam-  Cambyfes, 
byfes  afked  his  favourite  one  day,  what  was  faid  nets  oThis 
of  him  in  private  converfation.  tc  Your  great  Uvour,“* 
qualities  are  much  admired,”  replied  Prexafpes, 
the  name  of  the  favourite,  “  but  they  allege 
you  love  wine  too  much.”  They  undoubtedly 
fuppofe,  faid  the  King,  that  wine  impairs  my  fac¬ 
ulties  ;  you  fhall  judge  immediately .  He  prefent- 
ly  began  drinking  to  excefs,  and  then  ordering 
the  fon  of  Prexafpes  to  ftand  at  the  end  of  the 
apartment,  with  his  left  hand  upon  his  head  ;  he 
took  a  bow,  and  having  bent  it,  faid  he  would 
ihoot  the  young  man  through  the  heart,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  adding  exultingly  to  the 
father,  Have  1  a  fieady  hand  ?  To  which  the 
contemptible  flatterer,  as  if  unaffected  with  the 

murder  or  his  fon,  replied,  Hpollo  could  not  have 
aimed  better . 

Camoyfes  was  informed,  on  his  return  to  Per-  Death  of 
fia,  that  fome  confpirators  had  chofen  him  a  fuc-  Cambyfcs-’ 
cefTor,  which  made  him  threaten  immediate 
vengeance  ;  but  an  accidental  wound  from  his 
own  fword,  delivered  the  world  from  his  cruel 
tyranny.  The  new  king  was  one  of  the  Magi,  Counterfeit 
a  prieft  unworthy  of  reigning  :  He  declared  that  Smerdls* 
he  was  Prince  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cam¬ 
byfes, 
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fes,  who  had  been  put  to  death.  The  impoflure 
was  difcovered,  and  a  confpiracy  being  formed 
by  fome  of  the  nobility,  they  murdered  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  Smerdis,  and  Darius  fon  ofHyftafpes,  one 
of  the  conlpirators,  became  matter  of  the  empire. 
Can  we  believe  with  Herodotus,  that  th>e  affair 
was  decided  by  the  neighing  of  his  horfe  ? 

That  monarch  laid  fiege  to  Babylon,  which 
had  rebelled  againfl  his  authority  j  and  defpair 
infpired  the  befieged  with  a  moft  inhuman  refo- 
lution.  Thev  deftroyed  all  the  ufelefs  mouths 
in  the  city,  old  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
Darius  was  about  to  renounce  the  enterprife, 
when  Zopyrus,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Perfian 
nobility,  is  faid  to  have  devoted  himfelf,  with  a 
moil  unexampled  generofity,  to  the  glory  and 
intereft  of  his  mafter.  Having  cut  off  his  nofe 
and  ears,  and  mangled  his  whole  body,  he  took 
fhelter  in  the  city,  prefenting  himfelf  to  the  in¬ 
habitants,  as  a  victim  to  Darius’s  cruelty.  The 
Babylonians  placed  confidence  in  him,  and  gave 
him  the  command  of  their  army.  He  cut  in 
pieces  at  different  fallies  fifteen  or  fixteen  thou¬ 
sand  Perfians,  and  at  laft  threw  open  the  gates  of 
Babylon,  for  which  fervice  the  king  beftowed 
upon  him  the  whole  revenue  of  the  city. 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  an  inflance  of  tyran¬ 
ny,  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  Darius 
did  not  deferve  fuch  extraordinary  facrifices. 
His  ambition  having  prompted  him  to  take  up 
arms  againfl:  the  Scythians,  who  inhabited  the 
country  lying  between  theT anais  and  the  Danube, 
Ebafus,  arefpedtable  old  man,  earneftly  entreated 
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him  to  leave  one  of  his  three  fons  to  comfort  him, 
while  the  other  two  fhould  go  to  ferve  in  that 
war  :  One  will  not  bejufficient ,  replied  Darius,  I 
will  leave  you  all  three ,  and  immediately  put 
them  to  death.  How  can  tyrants  who  fport 
with  the  lives  of  their  fubjefts  expert  to  be 
well  lerved  ? 

The  Scythians  (at  prefent  the  Tartars)  were  a  Hisunfar- 
poor,  bold,  unconquerable  people,  who  placed  ^f^nex; 
their  greateft  happinefs  in  liberty.  It  is  faid,  gainft  the 
that  they  fent  to  Darius  a  bird,  a  moufe,  a  frog, 
and  five'  arrows  ;  an  enigma  which  was  explain¬ 
ed  in  the  following  manner,  by  one  of  the  Per- 
fian  Lords— <c  If  the  Perfians  do  not  fly  away 
“  like  birds ,  or  hide  them/elves  in  the  earth  like 
“  mice ,  or  dive  into  the  water  like  frogs ,  they 
“  will  not  efcape  the  Scythian  arrows .”  It  was 
an  eaftern  cuftom  to  employ  allegorical  figures, 
but  it  is  evident  that  this  was  an  after  ftroke, 
and  nothing  can  ftiew  better  the  fond nefs  of  an¬ 
cient  hiftorians  for  the  marvellous  and  fable. 
However,  this  imprudent  expedition  of  Darius 
proved  unfortunate,  for  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
treat,  with  the  lofs  of  a  great  part  of  his  army, 
after  having  learned,  that  men  who  love  liberty 
are  not  fo  eafy  to  be  fubdued,  as  Haves  are  to 
be  oppreffed. 

From  this  period,  the  hiftory  of  the  Perfians 
will  be  united  with  that  of  Greece,  where  we  fhall 
give  an  account  of  the  mod  celebrated  events, 
anddefcribe  that  nation  which,  of  all  antiquity, 
is  the  molt  deferving  of  our  attention. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  III. 

The  Government,  Laws,  Customs,  Man¬ 
ners  of  the  Persians. 

AS  I  A,  but  more  particularly  the  countries 
Ot  Media  and  Periia,  gave  birth  to  defpo- 
ulnri,  the  mod  odious  of  all  governments,  which 
lubjefts  the  lives  and  rortunes  of  the  many,  to 
the  abfolute  difpofal  of  an  individual.  If  we 
may  judge  from  the  peaceable  date  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  the  bed,,  as  well  as  mod  ancient  form  of 
government  is  monarchy,  moderated  by  prudent 
laws,  and  the  execution  fupported  by  the  prince 
duo  makes  thole  laws  the  rule  of  his  own  con¬ 
cilia.  The  Plates,  Aridotles,  and  Plutarchs, 
are  obliged  to  acknowledge  it,  notwithstanding 
their  republican  prejudices.  But,  when  a  man 
lets  himfeif  up  as  a  deity,  treading  his  fellow 
creatures  under  his  feet,  without  any  law  but  his 
own  caprice,  or  the  lead  refpeft  for  the  natural 
lights  of  humanity,  it  is  the  very  extreme  of  vi¬ 
olence  and  ufurpation ;  it  owes  its  exidence  either 
to  the  fvvord  always  prepared  for  murder,  or  to 
llavifh  cowardice  ready  to  receive  the  galling 

Is  it  poffible,  that  a  form  of  government  can 
fubfnt,  where  the  people  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  prince,  fo  that  they  have  neither  fecurity  for 
their  property,  nor  for  their  perfonal  fafety  ? 
Undoubtedly  defpotifm  every  where  finds  fome 
boundary,  either  in  fundamental  laws,  cudoms, 
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manners,  general  interefts,  or  in  its  own  partic¬ 
ular  intereft.  Love  of  liberty,  and  a  hatred  of 
the  Perfians,  certainly  made  the  Greeks  paint 
Afiatick  defpotifm  in  colours  much  too  ftrong  : 
however,  amidft  thefe  exaggerations  there  is  too 
much  truth,  and  the  prefent  ftate  of  Afia,  in 
many  refpedts,  confirms  the  teftimony  of  the 
Ancients. 

The  Perfian  defpot,  for  we  can  fear  ce  give  idea  of  Per- 
him  any  other  name,  affumed  the  title  of  The  ffm.delpot~ 
Great  King ,  or  the  King  of  Kings .  The  people 
were  obliged  to  proftrate  themfeives  before  him 
as  a  divinity  ;  and  we  have  feen  to  what  degree 
of  meannefs  his  courtiers  were  reduced,  when 
the  lead  inattention  expofed  them  to  capital 
punifhment.  Xenophon  mentions  two  people, 
whom  the  younger  Cyrus  put  to  death,  for  not 
having  covered  their  hands  with  their  ileeves  in 
his  'prefence. 

Let  us  compare  thefe  frightful  idols,  with  an  The  fupe- 
affable  beneficent  prince  in  the  midft  of  his  fub-  g^Lng* 
je£ts,  like  the  father  of  a  family,  infpiring  love  over  a 
and  refpeft  by  his  looks,  deriving  the  ftrength  dcfpote 
of  his  government  from  his  facred  regard  to 
the  laws,  punifning  only  criminals,  and  receiv¬ 
ing  the  homage  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  com- 
pulfion,  and  we  {hall  eafily  judge  which  of  the 
two  is  the  image  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who 
having  created  all  men  equal,  would  not  have 
eftablifhed  fome  fuperiour  to  the  reft,  but  for  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

That  education,  however,  which  Plato  fays  Excellent 
was  given  to  the  princes  who  were  intended  to  thePerfiam^ 
fucceed  to  the  crown  of  Perfia,  was  well  cal-  princes. 

culated 
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culated  to  make  them  great  men  and  excellent 
kings.  At  feven  years  of  age  they  were  taught 
the  bodily  exercifes,  after  which,  the  chief  eu¬ 
nuchs  or  officers  of  the  palace  indruded  them  in 
*  the  firk  lellons  of  morality.  At  fourteen  they 
were  put  undei  the  care  of  four  men,  eminently 
dikinguidied  by  their  prudence  and  abilities. 
The  firft  taught  them  the  do&rine  of  the  Magi, 
or  tin  icience  of  reiigion  and  government  ;  the 
.  fecond  accuflomed  them  to  fpeak  truth,  and  to 
do  judice  ;  the  third,  to  fubdue  their  paffions  by 
temperance;  and  the  fourth,  to  acquire  'A  cour¬ 
age  fuperiour  to  every  fenfe  of  fear  and  danger. 
( Plat,  in  Alcib.  i.) 

Shich'ren  Without  examining,  whether  it  would  be 
dered  this  more  proper  to  ieparate  theie  objefls  of  in- 
frmdeft?  itruftion,  or  to  unite  them  in  forming  a  good 
moral  and  political  fyftem,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fruits  of  fuch  an  education,  fuppofing,  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  incredible,  that  it  continued  in  ufe 
after  the  time  of  Cyrus,  mud;  be  foon  lod  in  the 
intoxication  of  defpotifm,  in  the  boforo  of  lux¬ 
ury,  effeminacy,  and  voluptuoufnefs,  furround- 
ed  with  every  objed  the  mod  likely  to  corrupt 
the  head  and  the  heart.  The  kings  of  Perfia, 
intoxicated  with  pride  and  the  indulgence  of 
their  paffions,  forgot  that  they  were  men  ;  they 
worfliipped  themfelves  by  requiring  adoration 
Difgraceful  from  their  daves.  There  is  a  proclamation 

procJama-  r  ’i  j  -xr  .  .  r 

tion  of  alcribed  to  Aerxes,  which  offered  a  very  high 
Xcocs.  reward  to  whoever  fhould  difcover  a  new  pleaf- 
ure.  If  fuch  a  proclamation  could  have  exid- 
ed,  it  ferves  to  difplay  the  character  of  a  delpot, 

ihut 
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Ihut  up  in  his  feraglio,  where  he  looks  upon 
himfelf  as  the  centre  of  the  univerfe. 

The  Perfians  had  fome  regulations  in  their 
o-overnment  and  legiflation  uncommonly  excel¬ 
lent  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  defpotiftn  made 
them  degenerate  into  grievances.  The  king¬ 
dom  was  divided  into  provinces,  and  the  fatraps 
or  governours  received  their  inftrudtions  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  king,  and  were  accountable 
for  every  thing  to  him.  To  facilitate  their  cor- 
refpondence,  couriers  were  eftabliihed,  who 
travelled  day  and  night  to  carry  difpatches, 
which  is  a  cuftorn  faid  to  be  introduced  by  Cy¬ 
rus,  and  not  known  till  very  lately  in  Europe. 
We  find  that  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  playing  a  too  diftinguilhed  part, 
employed  couriers,  even  before  the  kings  had 
any  appointed  for  the  affairs  of  Hate. 

Left  the  fatraps  fhould  abufe  their  authority, 
the  king  of  Perfia  vifited  the  provinces  in  per- 
fon,  or  lent  fome  eminent  men  as  commiffioners, 
who  were  commonly  called  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  prince.  An  excellent  cuftorn,  provided  the 
report  of  tlrofe  eyes  and  ears  was  faithful  and 
effectual.  It  was  the  duty  of  an  officer  of  the 
crown  to  wake  the  king  every  morning,  and  fay 
to  him,  strife,  prince,  and  think  of  the  functions 
for  which  Oromazes  *  placed  you  upon  the  throne. 
Thefe  fine  forms  prove  nothing,  for  if  the  heart 
is  not  affedred  with  a  fenfe  of  its  duty,  the  ear  is 
deaf  to  the  lefions  of  prudence. 

The 
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*  Oromazes  or  Ojofmades ,  was  the  Perfian  name  for  God. 
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tration  of  The  finances  were  looked  upon  with  reafon 
nances!  a.s  an  important  objedt  of  political  adminiftra- 
tion^  without  which  every  thing  in  a  great  ftate 
would  languifh  and  decay.  Every  province  had 
its  feparate  treafury,  in  which  all  contributions 
weie  depofited  ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
fums  which  Alexander  found  in  many  places, 
they  were  immenfe  :  For  example,  fifty  thoufand 
talents  of  filver  in  ingots  at  Sufa.  During  the 
reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Cambyfes,  the  people  taxed 

Nature  of  tf?emfelves  voluntarily,  for  the  fupport  of  the 
the  taxes,  king  and  his  army.  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyftaf- 
pes,  impofed  annual  taxes,  which  procured  him 
the  name  of  the  Merchant.  The  Perfians  paid 
no  taxes  for  their  lands,  but  money  and  provi- 
fions  were  levied  from  their  provinces,  proba¬ 
bly  the  conquered  provinces.  Rollin  obferves, 
that  the  practice  of  receiving  part  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  in  kind,  difplays  wifdom,  moderation, 
and  humanity  ;  becaufe  in  thole  parts  of  the 
country  that  were  remote  from  commerce,  the 
people  could  not  turn  their  commodities  into 
money,  but  at  a  confiderable  lofs.  This  obfer- 
vation  may  be  juft,  if  nothing  was  taken  from 
the  people  but  what  the  neceffities  of  the  ftate 
required  but  that  cannot  be  eafily  imagined, 
fince,  in  time  of  war,  befide  theje  ordinary  im - 
pofisjwo  provinces  were  taxed  a  quantity  of  corn> 
Jujfcient  to  maintain  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou - 
Jand  men . 

Population  Population  and  agriculture,  two  of  the  moft 
encouraged,  important  objects,  and  effentially  united,  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  their  government  ;  and 
here  religion  went  hand  in  hand  with  politicks. 

The 
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The  Perfians  looked  upon  a  numerous  pofterity 
as  a  heavenly  bleffing,  and  the  king  bellowed 
rewards  annually  upon  thofe  who  had  many  chil¬ 
dren.  That  population  may  be  a  bleffing,  it  is 
neceffary  that  the  earth  fhould  fupply  fufficient 
nourilhment  for  its  inhabitants.  Agriculture,  Agriculture, 
that  nurfe  of  the  human  race,  that  fource  of honoured* 
plenty,  health,  and  innocent  pleafures,  that  pre¬ 
server  of  morals,  and  as  Xenophon  calls  it  that  Xenophon's 
fchool  of  all  the  virtues,  was  in  an  eminent  de-  0eQQtt% 
gree  honoured  and  encouraged  in  Perlia  as  well 
as  in  Egypt.  They  even  efteemed  fertilizing  of 
the  earth,  as  an  aft  of  religious  merit.  They 
acquainted  the  king  with  the  Hate  of  cultivation, 
who  punifhed  the  remifihefs  of  fome,  while  he 
rewarded  the  induftry  of  others,  and  one  day  in 
the  year  he  partook  of  the  feaft  of  the  labourers. 

(Hyde  s  Rel.  PerJ. )  The  younger  Cyrus  planted 
many  trees  with  his  own  hands,  which  would 
not  be  a  fubjeft  of  encomium,  if  the  intention 
did  not  place  the  amufement  in  the  molt  refpeft- 
able  light.  Even  at  this  day  the  emperour  of 
China,  on  a  particular  feftival,  holds  the  plough, 
that  he  may  fet  the  example  to  his  fubjefts :  a 
ceremony  which,  as  it  certainly  produces  the 
belt  effeft,  is  perhaps  more  worthy  of  the  throne, 
than  all  thofe  that  are  intended  to  difplay  the 
pride  of  royalty. 

If  the  forgetting  thofe  evils  which  war  has  oc-  Cruel  ne- 
cafioned,  could  prevent  fimilar  difafters,  it  were 
well  that  the  very  name  fhould  be  blotted  from 
the  annals  of  the  world  ;  but  the  paffions  which 
have  always  given  rife  to  that  fcourge  of  the 
human  race,  will  Hill  continue  to  produce  it. 

Although 
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Although  man  certainly  was  not  created  to  fight 
with  his  fellow  creatures,  like  the  wolves  and 
tygers  who  feem  to  be  intended  to  devour  other 
animals  ;  and  though  he  can  only  become  cruel 
by  (lifting  the  cries  ot  nature,  yet  war  is  found 
to  be  neceflarily  interwoven  with  the  political 
conftitution.  The  molt  juft  and  humane  princes 
are  fometimes  obliged  to  undertake  it ;  either  on 
account  of  injuries  received  from  their  neigh- 
hours,  or  ambitious  powers ;  and  expofed  to  fuch 
a  fituation,  they  find  it  neceffary  to  keep  war¬ 
riors  to  defend  the  rights  of  their  fubje&s,  who 
muft  be  difciplined  and  trained  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  made  valuable  in  the  fight  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  formidable  to  the  enemy. 

The  Perfians  were  good  foldiers  in  the  time 
of  Cyrus,  for  by  being  accuftomed,  from  their 
infancy,  to  a  hard  laborious  life,  and  military 
exercifes,  they  were  able  to  endure  fatigue,  and 
meet  danger  with  moft  undaunted  courage  5  from 
the  time  they  w-ere  able  to  bear  arms,  until  old 
age,  it  was  a  duty  to  engage  in  a  military  life. 
It  has  been  obferved,  that  it  was  the  pradtice  of 
the  Perfians  to  be  always  armed,  even  in  time  of 
peace.  A  dangerous  cuftom,  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  introduced  into  Europe 
by  the  barbarians  of  Germany. 

The  Perfians  had  an  opinion,  which  probably 

was  derived  from  forme  religious  idea,  that  thole 

who  were  killed  in  battle  were  happy ;  and  the 

fame  prejudice  which  was  calculated  to  cherifh 

a  martial  ardour,  prevailed  likewife  among  other 

warlike  nations.  Their  women  and  children 

followed  them  to  the  field,  which  was  another 
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incentive  to  courage  ;  but  what  a  multitude  of 
inconveniences  muft  have  accompanied  fuch  a 
retinue  !  They  were  like  the  chariots  armed  with 
fcythes,  feldom  ufeful,  and  frequently  injurious. 

The  Cyropedia  will  give  military  men  in&ruc- 
tions  in  the  art  of  war,  but  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  plan  exclude  us  from  entering  into  longer 
details.  After  the  time  of  Cyrus,  his  people 
foon  became  enervated  by  effeminacy,  and  num¬ 
bers  could  never  make  up  for  the  want  of  difci- 
pline  :  All  the  conquering  nations  in  Alia  have 
experienced  the  fame  revolution. 

Juftice  feems  to  have  had  proper  influence,  at  juftIce# 
leaft  for  a  time,  in  the  Perfian  empire.  Cam-  Anecdoteof 
byfes  having  put  to  death  a  judge  who  had  al-  Cambyfes* 
lowed  himfelf  to  be  corrupted,  ordered  his  fkin 
to  be  ftretched  upon  the  tribunal  where  the  fon 
of  that  judge  was  to  fucceed  his  father.  They 
never  fruited  the  adminiltration  of  juftice  but  to 
men  who  were  advanced  to  maturity,  becaufe 
they  thought  that  youth  was  not  fit  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  fuch  awful  employments.  The  accuf-  The.,ccufef 
ed  was  confronted  with  the  acculer,  who,  in  cafe  an<i  accufed 
of  having  charged  him  wrongfully,  fullered  the  face  to  face* 
punifhment  due  to  the  crime  alleged  againft  the 
perfon  accufed. 

An  ancient  law  forbid  the  prince  to  punifb  a  They  did' 
firft  offence  with  death  3  the  whole  tenor  of  a 
guilty  perfon  s  life  was  examined,  and  if  the  vvith  death* 
good  was  found  to  outweigh  the  bad,  the  rigour 
of  the  law  was  mitigated.  (Herod,  i.)  It  feems, 
that  except  a  few  atrocious  crimes,  which  mult 
have  proceeded  from  hardened  hearts  and  re¬ 
quired  dreadful  examples,  no  faults  which  were 
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only  the  effedt  of  human  frailty,  could  entirely 
efface  the  merits  of  a  virtuous  life.  How  many 
ways  are  there  of  punifhing,  without  taking  the 
lives  of  people  whofe  fervices  might  make  a 
reparation  for  their  offences  ! 

If  we  may  credit  the  Cyropedia,  the  Perfian 
legiflation  was  excellent,  as  it  was  not  limited  to 
the  punifhment  of  crimes,  but  prevented  all 
temptation  of  committing  them,  by  infpiring  the 
people  with  a  deteflation  of  vice,  and  a  love  of 
virtue.  The  children  had  a  publick  education, 
which  is  beft  calculatedYor  making  them  good 
citizens,  and  were  kept  from  their  father’s  houfe 
till  the  age  of  feventeen,  in  the  hands  of  refpedta- 
ble  matters,  whofe  foie  care  was  to  make  them 
brave,  juft,  and  wife ;  thofe  that  were  not  bred 
up  in  this  excellent  fchool,  were  excluded  from 
all  honours  and  employments.  However,  we 
are  likewife  told  that  the  fathers  had  the  care  of 
the  education  of  their  children.  If  you  wifh  t& 
be  faints,  fay  their  facred  writings,  inftruSt  your 
children ,  becaufe  all  their  good  deeds  will  be  im¬ 
puted  to  you.  (Hyde.)  To  this  religious  mo¬ 
tive,  undoubtedly,  reafon  added  fome,  ftill  more 
affedting. 

Some  vices,  which  are  too  feldom  punifhed  in 
fociety,  did  not  efcape  the  vigilance  of  the  Perfian 
laws.  An  ungrateful  perfon  might  be  fummon- 
ed  to  a  trial  and  punifhed.  Our  laws  icarce 
punifh  in  any  cafe,  but  where  an  attack  is  made 
upon  perfons  or  their  property.  Sentiments  of 
honour,  or  the  dread  of  reproach,  might  fupply 
the  defedt,  if  thefe  fentiments  were  properly  im- 
prelfed  upon  the  mind,  and  corruption  had  not 

rather 
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rather  given  a  luftre  than  affixed  a  difgrace  to 
particular  vices. 

The  power  of  life  and  death,  which  fathers  The  au- 
had  over  their  children,  an  inhuman  right eftab-  lathers.0* 
lifted  among  many  of  the  ancient  nations,  was 
foftened  by  a  prohibition  of  exercifing  it  for 
flight  faults,  or  a  firft  offence.  Befides,  as  the 
children  had  the  higheft  refpedt  for  their  fathers, 
there  was  feldom  occafion  for  them  to  employ 
that  power  ;  they  looked  upon  parricide  a£  ■  a 
crime  naturally  impoffible,  and  therefore  had  ho 
law  againft  it. 

The  love  of  truth  was  a  virtue  which  ftro'ngly  Love  of 
charaflerifed  the  Perfians,  as  it  w7as  held  infa-  tr^nh 
mous  among  them  to  tell  a  lie ;  as  well  as  to 
live  upon  credit,  becaufe  meannefs  and  falfehood 
feemed  to  be  infeparable  from  fuch  a  life.  A 
people  whofe  conduct  and  converfation  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  truth,  muft  be  both  refpeCtable  and 
happy  ;  but  when  they  are  led  by  felf-intereft, 
and  their  morals  corrupted,  it  is  impoffible  but 
they  muft  be  contaminated  by  falfehood  ;  which 
undoubtedly  the  Perfians  experienced,  when  they 
gave  themfelves  up  to  luxury,  and  of  courfe  to 
a  love  of  riches,  which  annihilates  every  vir¬ 
tuous  fentiment. 

The  odious  cuftom  of  having  eunuchs  to  Eunuchs* 

o 

guard  the  women,  which  prevailed  univerfally  in 
Afia,  is  afcribed  to  their  diffolutenefs.  They  are 
not  only  accufed  of  carrying  polygamy  and  con¬ 
cubinage  to  the  greateft  excefs,  but  likewife  of 
inceftuous  marriages  with  their  own  mothers  and  Inceftuous 
daughters,  which  were  perhaps  limited  to  a  few  marna£es* 
examples,  as  they  are  both  repugnant  to  modeftv 
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and  found  policy*.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Ar~ 
taxerxes  Mnemon  married  one  of  his  daughters 
by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  who,  to  flatter  his 
criminal  paffion,  was  not  afhamed  to  fay — It  is 
you  whom  God  has  given  as  the  only  law  to  the 
PerfianSy  as  the  foie  rule  of  what  is  honourable 
and  diJhonourable>.  vicious  or  virtuous . 

Such,  at  lull,  was  the  fervile  difpofition  of  the 
P?rfians,  that  they  could  look  upon  the  crimes 
oPjthei it  fovereign  with  a  kind  of  veneration  : 
They  did  not  even  blufh  at  being  his  flaves  $ 
and  we  are  told,  that  after  having  been  fcourged 
by  his  command,  they  thanked  him  for  being 
fo  good  as  to  remember  them.  This  is  not  in¬ 
credible,  fince  China  prefents  us  with  examples 
of  the  fame  nature. 

The  old  philofophers  looked  upon  this  flavifh 
temper  to  be  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  downfal  of 
Perlia  ;  for  what  exertion  can  be  expedted  from 
men  who  have  no  ideas  of  liberty  ?  Other  caufes 
were  afligned  by  thefe  fages ;  fuch  as  luxury,  the 
origin  of  univerfal  corruption  \  the  bad  education 
of  their  princes,  which  is  the  fource  of  vices  in 
government ;  the  want  of  fincerity,  from  whence 
fpring  flattery  and  treachery,  with  every  crime 
that  can  prove  ruinous  to  fociety.  The  Perfians 
degenerated  ftrangely  upon  the  acquifition  of  too 
much  wealth  and  power.  It  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  the  admirers  of  Cyrus,  without  feeing 
.  the  contradidtion,  allow  that  he  was  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  the  caufe  of  that  alteration  9  for  after  his 

conquefts, 

*  Philo  alleges  that  the  religion  of  Zoroafter  ^recom¬ 
mended  marriage  with  mothers.  The  Egyptians  authorifed 
marriage  with  filters. 
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conquefts,  he  affe&ed  the  magnificence  of  the 
Medes,  he  allowed  and  defired  that  the  people 
fhould  proftrate  themfelves  in  humble  adoration 
before  him;  and,  although  he  knew  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  good  education  by  experience,  he  to¬ 
tally  negledted  that  of  his  fon’s.  We  may  con¬ 
clude  then  that  Cyrus,  like  Alexander,  with  fome 
heroick  qualities,  was  a  dangerous  example  to  be 
followed  by  princes. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Religion  of  the  Persians. 

OF  all  the  religions  which  have  been  of  human  The  Per. 

invention,  there  is  not  one  which  approach- 
es  fo  near  to  the  truth,  or  is  lefs  contaminated  one  God. 
with  fuperftitions,  than  that  of  the  Perfians,  which 
ftill  fubfifts  among  their  defcendants  the  Farfi 
or  Guebres.  Herodotus,  and  a  number  of  other 
writers,  were  but  ill  informed  of  it,  as  well  as 
many  other  fubjedls,  of  which  they  have  fpoicen 
upon  bad  authorities.  They  reprefent  the  Per- 
fiansr  as  idolaters,  who  worshipped  the  fun,  fire, 
and  deities  formed  by  their  own  hands  ;  but  in¬ 
quiry  has  difpelled  fuch  miftakes,  and  thefe  are 
inconteftible  evidences  to  prove  that  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  unity  of  God,  and  to  him  their 
worlhip  was  immediately  directed.  Their  Mi¬ 
thras ,  or  the  fun,  and  the  facred  fire  which  they 
carefully  preferved,  were  only  emblems  of  the 
Divine  power.  They  had  no  temples ;  declaring 
that  it  was  an  infult  to  the  Deity  to  attempt  to 
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inclofe  him  within  walls  ;  they  rejected  images* 
as  unworthy  of  the  invifible  Being ;  and  they  de¬ 
eded  the  Sabian  fuperftitions,  that  is  to  lay^ 
Chaldean  idolatry. 

It  is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  period  when  their 
famous  legiflator  Zoroafter, or  Zerdhuft,  lived*; 
but  they  fay  that  he  came  to  purge  their  religion 
from  the  errours  which  had  been  introduced"  by 
the  Sabians.  It  is  from  him  that  they  derived 
the  do&rine  of  two  principles,  not  fuch  as  it  has 
been  fince  taught  by  the  Manicheans,  but  free 
from  abfurd  contradictions.  The  purpofe  of  this 
doCtrine  is  to  explain  the  origin  of  evil,  fo  as  to 
ffiew  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  it.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Perfian  fyftem,  the  good  principle  is  a 
fupreme,  eternal,  and  independent  being,  who 
created  light  and  darknefs,  and  is  called  Oroma- 
zes  :  the  bad  principle,  Arimanus ,  derives  his 
origin  from  darknefs,  and  though  oppofed  in 
every  thing  to  the  purpofes  of  Oromazes,  yet,  in 
fpite  of  himfelf,  minifters  continually  to  his 
glory,  and  from  thence  the  mixture  of  good  and 
evil  is  derived.  This  conteft  will  laft  to  the  end 
of  the  world  ;  then  there  will  be  a  refurreCtion* 
the  light  feparated  from  darknefs,  and  the  right- 
eous  and  the  wicked  ffiall  meet  the  fate  they  have 
defervecl. 

The  Sadder ,  the  facred  book  of  the  Perfians* 
which  has  been  made  known  ail  over  Europe 
by  the  learned  Thomas  Hyde,  contains  fublime 

ideas 

*  The  common  opinion  is,  that  Zoroafter  lived  in  the 
time  of  Darius  (on  of  Hyflafpes,  and  reformed  the  religion 
which  had  been  edablifhed  by  another  of  ti  e  fame  name, 
who  lived  many  ages  before. 
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ideas  united  with  moft  excellent  leffons  of  moral¬ 
ity.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  in  every 
age,  and  in  every  country,  found  reafon  may 
lead  man  to  all  that  forms  human  wifdom,  when 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  nature.  The  du¬ 
ties  prefcribed  to  the  Magi ,  or  priefts,  were  well 
calculated  for  a  Ration  to  be  filled  by  men  who 
were  to  fet  an  example,  and  give  inftrufrions  to 
the  ignorant.  The  following  precepts  relate  to 
the  Chief  Prieft.  I.  He  muft  preferve  himfelf  Precepts  for 
fpotlefs,  becaufe  God  has  made  choice  of  him  to  chc  Magu 
be  holy.  II.  He  fhould  take  tithes  from  the 
laity,  but  only  as  Almoner  of  the  Deity,  that  he 
may  divide  among  the  poor  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  rich.  III.  He  ought  to  be  not  only  well 
fkilled  in  the  law,  but  likewife  in  every  feience, 
becaufe  it  is  his  duty  to  inftrudt  all  the  profeffors 
of  his  religion.  IV.  He  ought  to  ftudy  chiefly 
to  diftinguifli  truth  from  errour.  V.  He  fhould 
fear  only  God,  and  hate  nothing  but  fin.  VI. 

Though  he  may  be  honoured  with  revelations 
from  heaven,  he  ought  not  to  publifh  them,  be¬ 
caufe  he  will  perplex  the  people  who  ought  to  be 
guided  by  the  written  law.  (See  Phe  Univerfal 
Hijlory ,  vol.  III.  or  Hyde,  Rel.  vet.  Pers .  13.) 

While  the  Magi  adhered  to  thefe  regulations,  Aufter? 
they  muft  have  (hewn  themfelves  worthy  minif-  the 
ters  of  their  religion,  excellent  mag(ftrates  for 
theprefervation  of  morals  ;  and  the  more  refpedt- 
able,  as  the  influence  they  had  over  the  minds 
of  the  people,  was  employed  folely  forthepu  blick 
good.  Their  manners  were  aultere,  but  without 
inifanthropy,  and  according  to  the  defeription  of 
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Diogenes  Laertius  they  were  plainly  dreffed,  and 
flept  upon  the  ground,  their  food  was  herbs, 
cheefe  and  bread,  and  their  principal  employment 
praying  to  God,  and  exhorting  the  people  to  live 
good  lives  j  but,  like  the  Egyptian  and  Chaldean 
priefts,  they  acquired  too  much  power  to  remain 
confined  to  the  difcharge  of  their  religious  duties. 

The  kings  and  great  men  were  educated  by 
them  5  no  important  affair  was  determined  with¬ 
out  their  advice ;  and  Pliny  affures  us,  that  even 
in  his  time,  they  commanded  the  King  of  Kings . 
(L.  30.  c.  1 .)  As  the  credit  of  the  Magi  depended 
chiefly  upon  their  knowledge,  they  kept  it  a  myf- 
tery,  and  no  foreigner  was  allowed  to  receive  in- 
ftrucftion  without  leave  from  the  prince,  which 
was  a  favour  granted  to  Themiftocles  at  the  time 
when  he  ferved  thePerfians  againfl  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  The  Greek  philofophers  greatly  refpedted 
the  fchools  of  the  Magi,  and  it  is  faid  that  from 
them  Pythagoras  derived  fome  of  his  doftrines. 

Let  your  imagination  glance  over  Perfia, Chal¬ 
dea,  Egypt,  and  India,  and  return  by  Germany 
and  Gaul,  and  you  will  find  every  where  in  the 
priefthood,  nearly  the  fame  attachment  to  the  in- 
tereffs  of  their  order,  and  the  fame  conduct.  All 
the  ancient  priefts,  who  formed  a  diftindt  clafs  of 
men,  had  likewife  their  feparate  intereft$,of which 
they  were  exceflively  jealous.  Being  the  depofi- 
tories  of  religion  and  fcience,  the  umpires  of 
kings,  and  the  oracles  of  the  people,  how  was  it 
poffible  but  they  fhould  frequently  abufe  their 
power  ;  a  power  rnoft  excellent  when  folely  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  prefervation  of  morals,  but  equally 

fatal 
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fatal  when  it  becomes  an  inftrument  of  the  paf- 
fions  ?  It  was  an  errour  common  to  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent"  governments,  or  rather  the  effeA  of  hu¬ 
man  ignorance,  which  could  not  fix  a  proper 
boundary  between  civil  authority  and  religious 
offices,  nor  refpeft  the  priefthood  in  proportion 
to  the  advantages  arifing  from  it,  without  fur- 
nifhing  it  with  means  and  motives  for  employ¬ 
ing  them  againft  the  publick  intereft.  The 
more  the  clerical  function  is  venerable,  the 
greater  care  fhould  be  taken  to  prevent  its  be¬ 
ing  abufed  ;  but  religion  having  been  one  of 
the  principal  foundations  of  civil  l'ociety,  we 
fhould  not  be  furprifed  to  find  that  its  minifters, 
after  having  guided  the  morals  and  opinions  of 
the  people”  fhould  pofiefs  the  fecret,  and  of 
courfe  the  defire,  to  acquire  wealth,  or  aflume 


the  reins  of  government. 

The  Perfian  hiftorians  celebrate  one  of  the  an-  a  remark- 
cient  kings,  whofe  name  was  Hufhang,  to  whom 
thev  afcribe  their  firft  code  of  laws,  the  divifion  cient  Per- 
of  the  empire  into  provinces,  and  the  invention 
of  moft  of  the  inftruments  of  agriculture,  and 
likewife  the  writing  a  book,  whofe  title  is,  The 
JVifdom  of  all  Ages .  This  book  is  full  of  enthu- 
iiafm  and  excellent  maxims.  The  paffage  which 
1  fhall  tranfcribe  from  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  will 
give  an  idea  of  eaftern  wifdom.  <c  Great  kings 
are  gods  upon  earth ,  who>  in  power ,  wifdom 
and  goodnefsy  are  as  much  f up  eriour  to  the  reft 
of  men ,  as  God  is  fuperiour  to  them.  Let  not 
their  high  ranky  however ,  lead  them  to  behave 
with  feverity  to  their  fubjebls.  Fhe  thunder 

is  heard  but  feldorn,  the  fun  fhines  every  day . 
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*  For  one  infiance  of  vengeance ,  God  beftows  ten 
<c  thoufand  tokens  of  his  favour .  Kings  ought  to 
imitate  him  by  doing  all  the  good  they  can . 
Let  them  recollect  that  though' it  is  in  their 
power  to  take  away  life ,  it  is  not  in  their  power 
to  refio)  e  it.  therefore  be  careful  not  to  decide 
'c  rajhly,  and  prevent  fruit  lefs  regret .  Minifters 
are  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  monarch sy  but  it 
is  to  thefe  that  the  people  mufi  have  recourfe 
'  when  they  are  ill  ufed .  Let  a  king  be  careful 
in  the  choice  of  his  minifiers ,  for  the  laying  of— 
fences  to  their  charge  will  have  as  little  effett 
in  calming  his  enraged  people ,  as  for  a  murderer 
€c  to  plead  in  his  vindication ,  that  it  was  his 
<c /wordy  and  not  him/elf  \  which  fiew  his  neigh - 
‘  ‘  tour.  Wicked  princes  have  Jometimes  had  good 
‘c  minifters ,  but  virtuous  princes  have  feldom  con - 
tinned  bad  minifters  long  in  their  Jervice ft  &c. 
However  ancient  this  work  may  be,  it  certainly 
cannot  be  of  fo  early  a  date  as  is  reprefented. 
Men  are  polfeffed  with  a  ftrange  paffion  for 
heightening  the  value  of  things,  by  giving 
them  a  fabulous  antiquity,  when  their  greatefk 
merit  fhould  confilt  in  their  conformity  with 
good  fenfe. 
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I F  we  were  to  judge  of  the  an-  Antiquity 
tiquity  of  a  people  from  the  beauty  and  fertility  dians!  n 
of  the  country  they  poflefs,  the  Indians,  efpecial- 
ly  upon  the  banks  of  the  River  Ganges,  were 
perhaps  the  firft  civilized  nation.  This  conjec¬ 
ture  is  confirmed  by  their  monuments  ;  and 
though  the  fragment  written  by  Ctefias  upon 
India,  is  filled  with  falfehoods,  and  the  oriental 
hiftories  of  it  are  ltill  more  fabulous,  yet  it  is 
known  that  the  ancients  travelled  into  that  coun¬ 
try  for  inftrudion  ;  and  there  are  even  now, 
learned  men  of  found  judgment,  who  believe 
that  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Greeks  after  them, 
received  both  their  religion  and  philofophy  from 
thence.  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the 
dodrine  of  the  metempfychofis,  or  tranfmigra- 
tion  of  fouls,  had  its  origin  there,  which  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  proof  of  its  antiquity.  That  fouls  have 
pa(Ted  from  one  body  into  another,  has  been 
believed  from  time  immemorial,  both  in  Egypt 

and  Afia. 
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,  According  to  Arrian,  an  author  of  veracity, 
the  Indians  were  a  free  people,  and  divided  into 
feven  different  claffes,  which  were  never  con- 
ir.fpeflots.  founded  by  intermarriages.  One  clafs  were  In- 
fpettors,  whofe  duty  it  was  to  give  an  account 
to  the  prince  of  tiie  conduft  of  the  reft.  The 
Labourers,  labourers  enjoyed  a  degree  of  refpeft  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  importance  of  agriculture  ;  they 
were  never  taken  from  the  country  to  be  other- 
wile  employed  ;  in  time  of  war,  an  inviolable 
law  prelerved  both  their  perfons  and  property 
untouched  5  they  imagined  that  every  thing  was 
wanting,  unlefs  the  lands  were  cultivated,  and 
that  could  n6t  be  done  properly  if  hufbandmen 
were  not  protected.  The  clafs  of  the  Bramins, 
or  Brachmans,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpealc  particu¬ 
larly,  had  the  preeminence  over  ail  the  reft,  be- 
caufe  they  were  themaftersof  religion  and  fcience, 
and  enjoyed  all  the  powers  of  the  priefthood. 

enceTthis  ^‘s  feparat>on  of  the  Cajles ,  or  different  ranks 
practice.  of  the  people,  ftill  continues  ;  we  have  feen  the 
unavoidable  inconveniences  with  which  it  is  at¬ 
tended.  It  is  a  filly  prejudice  which  perfuades 
people  that  when  children  are  confined  to  their 
father’s  profefiion,  every  art  muft  be  brought  to 
perfection;  whereas  the  experience  both  ofEgypt 
and  Alia  proves  the  contrary.  Befides,  the  Caftes 
mutually  deteft  one  another,  even  from  a  religious 
principle  ;  which  is  an  enormous  fault  in  fociety,_ 
The  fd-  The  Indians  were  in  a  great  meafure  indebted 
•!' "orais4  of  ^0r  t^cir  renown  to  the  Brachmans  whom  we  call 
t  ie  Brach-  Bramins.  Thefe  were  as  much  refpefted  as  the 
Perfian  Magi,  or  Egyptian  priefts  ;  they  were 
exempted  from  taxes,  confulted  at  court,  and 

governed 
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governed  the  minds  of  the  people.  They  were 
aftrologers,  prophets,  philoiophers,  and  theolo¬ 
gians  and  their  doftrine  was  fupported  by  an 
aufterity  in  life,  which  excited  the  admiration 
even  of  ftrangers.  They  ftood  expofed  to  the 
fcorching  fun,  and  made  their  bodies  proof 
aaainft  the  fevereft  trials  ;  defpifing  thofe  who 
die  of  old  age  and  infirmities,  and  ordering 
themfelves  to  be  burnt  alive  when  life  became  a  They  ^  . 
burden  to  them ;  as  was  done  by  Calanus,  in  prei- 
ence  of  Alexander’s  army.  Many  of  them  wore 
no  clothes,  and  therefore  were  called  Gymnojo- 

^  The  metempfychofis  was  one  of  the  fund  a- 
mental  points  of  their  doftrine,  and  theperfua-  pfychofis. 
fion  that  human  fouls  paflfed  into  the  bodies  of 
brutes,  prevented  them  from  eating  any  kind  of 
flefli  ;  a  groundlefs  opinion,  which,  however, 
faved  the  fpilling  the  blood  of  animals,  and  had 
likewife  the  additional  advantage  of  checking  the 
human  paflions,  either  by  temperance  or  thiough 
fear  \  for  they  imagined  that  the  punifhment  of 
crimes  would  be  to  have  their  louls  thruft  into 
fome  unclean  or  detefted  animal  after  death. 

There  are  fuch  numbers  of  pernicious  preju¬ 
dices  in  the  world,  that  fome  kind  of  refpedt  is 
due  to  thofe  which  produce  good  effe&s. 

According  to  the  teftimony  of  Strabo,  the  Theology  of 
Brachmans  believed  that  the  world  had  a  begin-  mans. 
rung,  and  will  have  an  end  ;  that  the  Supreme 
Being  was  ornniprefent  5  that  in  early  times  the 
fountains  ran  with  milk,  wine,  oil,  and  honey, 

but  man  having  abufed  fuch  advantages,  was 

deprived 
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deptived  of  them  by  God,  who  ordered  that  in 

The'verT  lh°Ulr  ?'n  h'S  bread  b-V  his  labour. 
H;*ver  t he  Veda m,  which  is  the  facred  book  of  the 

"  m-  Brachmans,  contains  the  fame  principles,  with  a 
mixture  of  abfurd  fables.  It  teaches  the  people 
to  believe  in  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  a  pure  and 
perfed  fpint;  that  from  him  proceeded  an 
ordei  of  (pints,  of  whom  fome  have  been  de¬ 
graded  by  committing  fin  5  that  thefe  wicked 

J  W/[l  P  t  to  a  material 

v  Wiere  \hey  are  the  caufe  of  evil  i  that 
Vijlnou  aflumed  a  human  form,  to  deliver  man 

'  tr°m  the  tyrannical  power  of  the  Decutas  :  that 

-  Y,  iraC°urfe  °f  tr'a!s  and  tranfmigrations,  the 
'  :  1S  to  be  reunited  to  its  origin,  in  order  to 

enjoyeternal  happinefs.  This  is  the  foundation 
ot  the  Indian  theology,  from  whence  Pythagoras 
borrowed  his  principal  opinions.  Brachma,  from 
whom  the  Indian  pnefts  derived  their  name,  is 
one  of  the  chief  genii  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  world.  As  to  Viftnou,  who  was  in- 
carnated,  he  is  the  fame  whom  the  Chinefe  wor- 
Ihipped  by  the  name  of  Foe  or  Fohi ;  the  Japo- 
ne.e  y  that  of  Amida,  &c.  rI  he  Indian  reveries 
have  penetrated  every  where,  and  part  of  them 
have  been  adopted  by  Plato.  Origen,  attempt- 
ed  to  adapt  them  to  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  with 
which  they  feem  at  the  firft  glance  to  have  a 
refemblance  ;  <c  Which  dif appears  upon  a  clofe 
exami>iaticn,  fays  M.  de  Bougainville,  hut 
^  Pro<ve s  at  t soft,  that  the  Indian  religion,  like 

‘‘  all  others,  was  originally  founded  on  the  pri- 
puiry  truths  known  to  ell  meny  and  which 

fC  make 


Brachma. 


Viftnou. 
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«  make  the  Jubftance  of  the  natural  revelation , 
“  which  is  as  old  as  the  creation .”  (Memoires 
de  T  Academie  des  Infcript.  tom.  xviii.) 

Thefe  people  reprefent  the  world  as  a  flat  fur- 
face,  with  a  mountain  in  the  middle,  round 
which  the  fun,  moon,  ftars,  and  other  planets 
revolve.  Above  the  planetary  fky  they  imagine 
there  are  fix  others,  the  happy  dwelling,  pof- 
fefied  by  fpirits  of  the  fecond  clafs,  either  pure 
or  purified.  There  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof 
of  ignorance  in  aftronomy.  The  human  mind 
always  regales  itfelf  with  fables,  before  it  ob- 
ferves  nature.  The  Indians  were  capable  of  ex¬ 
celling  in  the  fciences,  if  their  genius  had  not 
been  abforbed  in  vifionary  contemplations.  The 
invention  of  the  game  of  chefs,  and  the  Arabian 
cyphers,  is  afcribed  to  them.  The  real  antiq¬ 
uity,  according  to  M.  Freret,  without  paying 
any  regard  to  the  fabulous  accounts  which  give 
them  much  earlier  exiflence,  may  be  traced 
back  three  thoufand  one  hundred  and  two  years 
before  Jefus  Chrife.  ( Mem .  de  V Academie  des 
Infcript.  ibid.) 

Superftition  alone  has  been  able  to  eftablifh 

an  ancient  cuftom,  {till  fubfifting  in  India,  the 

mention  of  which  is  fufficient  to  make  nature 

* 

fhudder.  When  a  man  dies,  one  of  his  wives 
has  the  privilege  of  being  burnt  alive  upon  his 
funeral  pile,  and  the  women,  encouraged  by 
the  Bramins,  who  perfuade  them  that  it  is  a 
meritorious  deed,  contend  with  one  another  for 
the  prerogative.  Is  there  any  thing  impofiible 
to  imaginations,  heated  by  fuperftitious  mad- 

nefs  ? 


The  In¬ 
dians  igno¬ 
rant  of  af¬ 
tronomy. 


Their  ge¬ 
nius  for  in¬ 
vention. 


The  women 
are  induced 
by  fuperfti- 
tion  to  burn 
themfelves 
alive  upon 
the  funeral 
pile  of  their 
deceafed 
hulbanas. 
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nefs  ?  It  transforms  the  Deity  into  a  tyrant,  and 
is  perfuaded  that  he  is  honoured  by  the  effufion 
of  human  blood  ;  it  can  find  uncommon  fanc- 
tity  in  an  excels  of  madnefs  and  folly,  while 
true  religion  breathes  only  prudence  and  mild- 
nefs.  The  caufe  of  fo  many  evils  having  over- 
fpread  the  earth  at  different  times,  is,  that  men 
have  almoft  never  confulted  reafon  upon  a  fub- 
je<5t  of  the  utmoft  importance. 
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SCYTHIANS  and  CELTiE. 


Vy  E  fhall  leave  to  the  learned  Refle&Ions 

w  T  upon  the 

the  hiftory  of  the  Scythians,  at  prefent  the  Tar-  Scythians 
tars,  and  the  Celtae,  ancient  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  “nd  Ce 
who  are  called  Gomerites,  from  Gomer,  grand- 
fon  of  Noah.  What  can  be  known  of  a  people 
who  poffeffed  neither  learning  nor  monuments, 
a  nation  of  wanderers,  who  lived  only  upon 
their  flocks  and  rapine  ?  It  will  be  fufficient  to 
give  the  outlines  of  their  character,  when  hiftory 
requires  their  appearance. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  Scythians,  from  the  ExccfTivG 
pictures  drawn  by  Horace  and  Juftin,  their  vir-  of'd^scy- 
tues  and  morals  are  worthy  of  being  held  forth  thians# 
as  examples  for  mankind.  But  if  they  were 
totally  ignorant  of  agriculture,  which  gi  ves  birth 
to  civilization  ;  if,  as  Herodotus  fays,  their 
daughters  could  not  be  married  until  they  had 
killed  a  man  with  their  own  hands ;  if  they  took 

pieafure 
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pleafure  in  drinking  out  of  the  fkulls  of  thofe 
whofe  blood  they  had  Ihed ;  without  mentioning ' 
the  human  vidtims  which  they  offered  up  to  their 
gods,  they  were  certainly  much  more  deferving 
of  deteftation  than  efteem.  Their  morals  and 
government  were  thofe  of  a  fet  of  robbers,  who 
obferved  certain  laws  among  themfelves,  be- 
caufe  the  principles  of  natural  juftice  are  inhe¬ 
rent  in  all  men,  and  neceffary  to  form  the  ties 
of  fociety.  The  Scythians,  under  different  ap¬ 
pellations,  have  made  fome  of  the  fineft  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world  fwim  in  blood.  The  Celtrc, 
who,  though  their  manners  were  at  bottom  the 
fame,  were  not  quite  fo  favage,  became  famous 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  If  we  were  to  judge 
from  the  fimilarity  of  manners,  cuftoms,  and  opin¬ 
ions,  almoft  all  the  European  nations  are  of  the 
Celtick  race  ;  but  that  is  a  matter  not  worthy 
of  our  inquiry.  The  nearer  that  men  approach 
to  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  the  lefs  their  original 
character  is  altered  or  modified  by  civil  inftitu- 
tions,  the  ftronger  will  be  the"  refemblance  j 
and  in  this  refpedt,  a  moffc  ftriking  conformity 
may  be  feen  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
world. 
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General  Observations. 


fit* 

1  Q  ftudy  the  hiftory  of  the  an-  Peop]e  of 
cient  nations  of  Afia  Minor,  the  Phrygians,  7  "  _  All  a  M  i  n  or. 

jans,  Lycians,  Lydians,  Myfians,  &c.  v/ould  be 
time  thrown  away,  fince  we  find  them  Piled  with 
fables,  and.  very  little  ufeful  information.  We 
know  that  in  the  time  o i  the  Trojan  war,  which 
was  about  twelve  centuries  before  the  Chriftian 
era,,  wealth,  and  the  arts  of  luxury,  had  already 
diftinguifhed  thefe  famous  countries,  which  had 
been  enriched  by  commerce.  The  Phrygians, 
in  particular,  traded  with  great  fuccefs.  '  What 
the  poets  tell  us  of  Midas,  Tantalus,  and  Priam, 
and  what  Plerodotus  fays  of  the  wealth  of  Croe- 
fus,  had  fome  foundation  in  truth,  but  in  inch 
matters,  fiction  or  exaggeration  adds  to  the  real¬ 
ity  .  Homer  would  net  have  deferibed  the  palace 
1  K  of 
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of  Priam,  nor  the  oftentation  of  the  Trojans* 
with  fuch  fplendour,  if  there  had  not  been  plen¬ 
ty  of  gold  in  the  country. 

Jhe  fubdu-  After  the  defcription  which  has  been  given  of 
Aii  a  ticks  the  principal  nations  of  Afia,  this  remark  will 
bfexpe^ed!  be  Efficient  to  fhew,  that  the  Afiaticks  in  general* 
debauched  by  effeminacy,  muft  fooner  or  later 
have  been  fubjeCted  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Their 
wealth,  and  the  excellence  of  their  climate,  were 
ftrong  temptations  to  conquerors ;  golden  ar¬ 
mour  held  in  feeble  hands,  could  make  but  a 
flender  defence.  Priam  complains  in  Homer* 
that  his  children  fpent  the  night  in  feafting  and 
dancing  ;  and  when  ?  even  when  the  enemy  were 
at  their  gates,  Befides,  as  the  Afiaticks  had  loft 
every  idea  of  liberty,  none  could  be  found  very 
anxious  for  the  publick  good  ;  flaves  change 
their  matters  without  reluCtance. 

The  fim-  That  a  fimplicity  of  manners  fhould  fubfift  in 
ancient  courts,  amidft  all  the  pomp  and  fplendour  of  an- 
manners.  cient  times,  is  very  furprifing.  Magnificent  drefs* 
fumptuous  furniture,  perfumes,  the  multitude  of 
flaves,  did  not  prevent  people  of  the  higheft  rank 
from  employing  themfelves  in  works  looked  up¬ 
on  by  us  as  fervile  ;  of  which  Plomer  gives  us 
many  examples.  The  fons  of  Priam  got  ready 
their  father’s  chariot,  harneffed  the  mules  and 
horfes,  and  filled  his  trunks  with  their  own  hands. 
The  women  never  appeared  in  publick  without 
veils ;  they  worked  in  their  own  apartments* 
and  walked  their  clothes  in  the  river*  Mofes 
gives  a  fimilar  account.  The  refinements  of  lux¬ 
ury  were  not  then  known  becaufe  the  arts  w7ere 
not  arrived  at  perfection*  and  the  force  of  old 

cuftoms 
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cuftoms  is  only  forgotten  by  infenfible  degrees,  . 

This  ancient  fimplicity  of  manners  would  de-  This  rim- 
ferve  a  higher  encomium  if  it  had  been  the  effett  [t'Scauf 
of  reafon  and  prudence,  rather  than  of  circum-  virtue* 
fiances  ;  but  it  was  mixed  with  too  great  a  por¬ 
tion  of  vice  and  ignorance,  to  be  entitled  to 
efteem ;  of  which  we  may  judge  even  from  the 
hiftory  of  the  Patriarchs. 

Afia  was  certainly  the  cradle  of  the  human  Europe  fa- 
race,  of  fociety,  and  of  the  arts  and  fciences.  a}}™*1* 
What  we  are  about  to  fee  in  Europe,  befides  its 
conformity  with  our  manner  of  living  and  think¬ 
ing,  is  more  interefting  to  us  from  the  nature  of 
the  objeils.  All  the  fprings  of  the  human  mind 
will  be  difplayed  to  our  view  in  the  hiftory  of 
Greece  ;  and  the  Roman  greatnefs  will  ftiil  far¬ 
ther  extend  the  fphere  of  our  ideas,  views,  and 
fentiments. 
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General 
idea  of  the 
Grecian 
Hiftory. 


After  having  travelled  over 
an  immenfe  extent  involved  in  darknefs,  without 
any  certain  path  to  guide  our  fteps,  at  the  name  of 
Greece  our  fpirit  feems  to  reft  from  its  labours, 
and  the  brilliant  period  of  hiftory  begins  to  fhine 
forth  ;  true  heroes,  celebrated  fages,  immortal 
geniufes,  the  matter  pieces  of  perfection  appear; 
and  we  already  have  a  foretafte  of  the  pleafures 
derived  from  admiring  the  wonderful  efforts  of 
liberty,  and  the  relources  of  policy  ;  but  before 
we  can  arrive  at  the  objeCt  to  which  we  fteer  our 
courfe,  a  dreadful  barrier  prefents  itielf,  when 


we 
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we  caft  our  eyes  on  the  Grecian  antiquities  ;  for 
no  people  in  the  world  have  handed  down  fuch 
a  multitude  of  fables,  upon  the  fubjedt  of  their 
origin.  Every  town  in  this  little  corner  of  the 
world  boafts  its  gods  and  demi  gods,  of  whom 
fuch  extravagances  are  related,  that  hiftory  is 
quite  disfigured  by  the  heap  of  abfurdities.  We 
fhall  therefore  leave  fyftems  and  conjedtures  for 
the  inquiries  of  the  learned,  and  without  being 
afhamed,  confefs  that  we  are  ignorant  of  what 
we  could  not  attain  but  at  the  expenfe  of  im¬ 
portant  knowledge  ;  and  fhall  fatisfy  our  curi- 
ofity  by  making  lome  ufeful  obfervations  on  the 
Greeks  of  the  early  ages. 
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BOOK  FIRST. 


From  the  Fabulous  Times,  till  the  War 

againjl  Persia. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Fabulous  and  Heroick  Times. 

»  *  't  j  ^  im 

.  .  T  H  E  antiquity  of  the  Greeks  is 

Greeks  univerfally  acknowledged,  and  they  are  faid  to 
ages,  3  ’  be  defcended  from  Javan  fon  of  Japhet,  which  is 
an  opinion  not  worthy  of  our  fpending  time  to 
examine.  They  were  at  firft  mere  favages, 
without  any  ideas  of  reafon,  fentiment,  fociety, 
or  any  thing  which  could  make  them  to  be  dif- 
fouran%  in  tinguifhed  as  men.  Their  firft  difcoveries  were, 
jrcad.  the  art  of  building  huts,  feeding  upon  acorns, 
and  covering  their  bodies  with  the  lldns  of  ani¬ 
mals.  So  far  were  they  from  having  the  fmalleft 
idea  of  any  kind  of  government,  that  they  were 
even  ignorant  of  marriage,  and  lived  like  wild 
beads.  Such  a  fpedlacle  is  exceedingly  humiliat¬ 
ing  for  mankind  ;  but  it  fhews  us  what  we  owe 
to  laws  and  arts,  without  which  we  fhould  have 
ftill  continued  in  the  fame  favage  ftate. 

Foreigners  About  two  thoufand  years  before  the  Chriftian 
ill Greece.  era>  a  c°5°ny>  perhaps  of  Egyptians,  conquered 
Greece,  and  probably  introduced  the  firft  ideas 
of  religion  j  which  has  contributed  more  than 

anj^ 
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anv  other  means  to  civilize  the  human  race.  It  is 
imagined  that  the  famousTitans,  Saturn,  Jupiter, 

&c  °who  were  afterwards  worlhipped  as  gods, 
were  the  chiefs  of  that  colony.  They  made  no 
oreat  progrels,  for  their  ancient  manneis  hill  lub- 
fifted  when  fome  new  ftrangers  came  to  fettle  in 
their  country,  who  collected  their  wandering  fam¬ 
ilies,  taught  them  the  comforts  of  focial  life,  and 
founded  fome  towns,  or  rather  villages,  whole 
names  at  a  future  period  became  famous  in  hif- 
tory.  The  kingdoms  of  Athens,  Argos,  Sparta, 
and  Thebes,  fprung  from  the  bofom  of  barbarifm. 

Different  natural  revolutions,  fuch  as  deluges 
and  earthquakes,  which  feem  to  have  detached 
fome  iflands  in  the  Egean  fea  from  the  Conti-  Greece, 
nent,  greatly  retarded  the  eftablifhment  of  focie- 
ties,  and  the  culture  of  morals  in  Greece  ;  and 
thefe  obftaeles  were  much  increafed  by  invafions 
and  perpetual  ravages*  Attica,  which  is  the 
country  of  Athens,  being  the  moll  barren,  ex¬ 
perienced  fewer  of  thefe  misfortunes ;  and  the 
Athenians  boafted,  that  they  fprung  from  the 
country  which  they  inhabited  Ce-  Ath^  bT 

crops,  an  Egyptian,  fettled  there  fifteen  hundred  ceu”rups.  T 
and  eighty  two  years  before  our  era,  and  having 
married  the  daughter  of  King  Afteus,  fucceeded 
to  the  throne.  He  founded  the  city  of  Athens, 
which  was  known  at  firft  by  the  name  of  Cecro- 
pia,  and  civilized  thefe  favage  people,  by  intro¬ 
ducing  religion  among  them,  and  making  them 
fubmit  to  the  laws  of  conjugal  union,  with  which 
they  were  at  that  time  fo  little  acquainted,  that 

the  children  were  known  by  the  name  or  their 

mothers. 
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mothers.  Other  laws  were  eftablifhed,  and  tri- 

lwheifthe  ^l,na*s  erefted.  The  Areopagus,  which  was  a 
Areopagus.  court  inftituted  for  the  punifhment  of  murderers, 
is  the  moft  remarkable  monument  of  Cccrops  ; 
no  tribunal  had  fo  high  a  reputation  ;  the  trials 
were  held  during  the  night,  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  judges  were  not  allowed  to  hearken  to  the 
powers  of  eloquence,  but  to  decide  upon  a  fimple 
exposition  of  faffs  ;  and  if  we  may  credit  De- 
mofthenes,  they  never  palled  an  unjuft  fentence. 

CadmuVin-  foreigners  laid  the  foundation  of  civil!- 

reduce  the  nation  in  Greece.  The  Egyptian  Danaus,  who 

Greece?  was  rafter  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  introduced 
agriculture,  and  the  Egyptian  arts,  into  that 
country.  The  Phenician  Cadmus,  fettled  in 
Bceotia,  peopled  Thebes,  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the  art  of  melting 
and  working  metals ;  and,  laftly,  taught  them 
the  precious  foundation  of  extenfive  knowledge, 
by  inftrudting  them  to  write  the  alphabet. 

The  pafiion  The  Greeks  enamoured  of  fable,  and  anxious 
Greeks  for  to  der*ve  every  thing  from  the  gods,  not  out  of 
Gbies.  gratitude,  but  vanity,  gave  a  divine  origin  to 
thefe  human  inventions.  Their  unintelligible 
mythology  darkened  and  rendered  every  thing 
unnatural,  and  disfigured  the  gods  whom  they 
had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  and  Phenicians, 
fo  that  they  could  fcarce  be  known  :  But  through 
this  obfeurity,  we  fee  the  flruggles  of  barbariim 
againft  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 
They  ?.t  Tnptolemus,  the  companion  of  Ceres,  who  en- 
agrkukure!  eeavoured  to  infpire  them  with  a  paflion  tor  ag- 
ricukure,  rrequently  run  the  rifle  of  being  mur¬ 
dered  j  and  Bacchus  was  expofed  to  the  fame 

hazard, 
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hazard,  for  procuring  them  the  benefit  of  tlic 
vine  •  which  fhews,  that,  in  proportion  as  men 
are  unhappy  and  ignorant,  they  are  ftupidly  blind 
to  their  own  interefts  ;  they  rejed  the  greateft 
advantages  if  accompanied  with  labour,  and  the 
moft  falutary  laws  appear  intolerably  burden- 
fooie  ;  they  prefer  idlenefs,  licentioufnefs,  and 
all  the  horrours  of  a  favage  ft  ate,  to  the  infinite 
advantages  which  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  focietv, 
becaufe  it  impofes  laws  upon  them  which  they 
cannot  endure,  as  may  be  obferved  at  this  clay 
in  many  parts  of  America.  All  over  the  world, 
even  among  civilized  nations,  we  fee  mankind 
fighing  after  happinefs,  while  they  aie  rejecting 
the  means  by  which  it  may  be  procured. 

The  Greeks  divided,  and  under  the  command  League  an3 
Of  a  number  of  petty  kings,  always  at  war  with 
each  other,  at  laft  became  ienfible  that  they  could  phi&yons. 
neither  acquire  ftrength  nor  fecunty  but  by  form¬ 
ing  an  union.  Amphiftyon,  a  little  time  after 
Cecrops  and  Deucalion's  deluge,  introduced  an 
eftablifhment  which  became  a  mafter  ftroke  in 
politicks.  Twelve  cities  formed  a  league  for 
their  common  intereft,  and  twice  every  year  fent 
deputies  to  Thermopylae.  Thefe  formed  the 
council  of  the  Amphidtyons,  which  became  fo 
celebrated  in  the  Grecian  hiftory.  They  were 
the  ultimate  judges  in  the  affairs  of  the  confed¬ 
eracy,  and  quelled  rebellions  by  force  of  arms. 

This  refpedtable  league  was  confirmed  by  their 
regard  for  religion,  and  the  council  were  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  charged  to  take  care  of  the  temple 
of  Deiphos,  to  which  people  came  from  all  quar-  Temple  of 

ters  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  What  ef-  DdPhos* 

fefts 
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fe<5h  cannot  fuch  a  motive  have  upon  fuperfti- 
tious  minds  ?  It  could  not  be  employed  for  a 
better  purpofe. 

.  The  account  of  the  Theban  war,  the  expedi¬ 
tion  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
mud  be  left  to  the  poets,  for  here  hiftorical  fads 
are  drowned  in  fable ;  I  lhall  therefore  confine 
myfelf  to  making  a  few  obfer  vat  ions. 

The  war  of  Thebes,  where  feven  kings  entered 
into  a  confederacy  againft  Eteocles,  is  a  dreadful 
monument  of  fi  aternal  hatred.  T  wo  brothers 
contended  for  the  crown,  and  flew  one  another, 
after  having  deluged  their  country  with  a  torrent 
of  blood,  which  in  the  end  proved  the  deftrudtion 
of  the  city,  i  hough  the  injuftice  of  Eteocles 
feems  to  vindicate  Polynices,  yet  all  the  Ancients 
looked  upon  the  latter  as  unworthy  of  interment, 
becaufe  he  had  kindled  the  rage  of  war  in  his 
country  ;  fo  repugnant  are  the  fentiments  of  hu¬ 
manity  to  ambition  and  perfonal  intereft. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis, 
about  which  a  thoufand  conjectures  have  been 
nazarded,  was  an  attempt  fo  much  the  more  bold, 
as  the  Greeks  were  but  little  acquainted  with  nav¬ 
igation.  Exceedingly  ignorant  of  aftronomy,  they 
fleered  their  courfe  by  the  Great  Bear,  and  prob¬ 
ably  had  neitner  founding  leads,  nor  anchors. 
Tneirfhips  or  barks  were  eafily  dragged  along 
t  he  Ihore ;  however,  if  we  may  believe  Euftathius, 
tne  famous  commentator  on  PJomer,  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  was  the  great 
objed  of  their  expedition.  Suppofi  ng  this  to  be  the 
cafe,  it  is- matter  of  aftonifliment,  with  what  (len¬ 
der  means  they  hazarded  fo  great  an  undertaking. 

What 
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What  they  performed  a  few  years  after  in  A-  The  Trojan 
fia  makes  a  molt  remarkable  epocha  in  hiftory.  Wir- 
The  whole  Grecian  ftates  united  to  revenge  an 
af^i*ont  offered  to  a  lingle  Greek,  and  neither  the 
power  of  Troy,  nor  the  wealth  of  King  Priam, 
could  overcome  this  confederacy.  The  Afiatick 
power  was  compelled,  for  the  firft  time  to  fub- 
mit  to  European  valour,  and  the  fate  of  Paris 
will  inform  princes,  that  the  yielding  to  an  un¬ 
worthy  paffion  may  prove  the  ruin  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  taking  of  Troy  is  commonly  believed 
to  have  happened  eleven  hundred  and  eighty  four  1209  years 
years  before  Chrift,  but  according  to  the  chro-  thrift,  ac- 
nology  of  the  Arundel  marbles,  which  were  found 
at  Paros,  it  happened  in  the  twelve  hundred  and  marbles, 
ninth  year.  Thefe  ancient  marbles  fix  the  dif¬ 
ferent  epochas  down  from  Cecrops  to  the  time 
of  Philip,  and  we  have  not  a  more  certain  guide 
in  ancient  chronology  ;  yet  they  were  engraved 
only  two  hundred  and  fixty  four  years  before  the 
Chriftian  era. 

The  Trojan  war  was  as  injurious  to  the  in-  Misfortunes 
tereft  of  the  country,  as  it  was  truly  glorious  to  ^ed  the' 
the  Greeks  who  were  engaged  in  the  expedition,  ot 
by  reafon  of  the  diforders  occafioned  by  the  long 
abfence  of  their  kings,  and  the  enterprises  of  rob¬ 
bers  and  pirates,  who  leized  the  opportunity  of 
committing  depredations  upon  the  people  ;  but  * 
about  fourfcore  years  after,  they  experienced 
much  more  fatal  misfortunes.  Hercules  had 
been  excluded  from  the  crown  of  Mycenae,  not- 
withftanding  his  famous  exploits,  and  the  Herac-  TheHerac- 
lidae,  his  defendants,  being  pcrfecuted,  were  lid®, 
obliged  to  quit  Greece,  but  returned  in  arms, 

°  when 
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when  the  country*  torn  in  pieces  and  dejefted 
Afiatick  was  ready  to  fail  a  prey  to  fuperiour  force  :  Ar- 
C0J°ules‘  §os’  Sparta*  and  Mycense*  were  fubdued,  and 
terrour  ipread  on  all  fides*  which  made  feveral 
colonies  crofs  the  fea*  to  fettle  in  the  Hands*  and 
on  the  coafts  or  Afia  Minor*  of  whom  the  Ioni- 
k°llans  and  Dorians  are  the  moft  celebrated. 

Mino^, WK?f  1  lr}os.’  !vm§  °['  Crete,  whom  the  poets  have 
of  Crete,  made  judge  of  Hell*  had  for  a  long  time  alleged 
that  he  was  infpired  with  a  new  fyltem  of  laws  * 
F  defired  to  eftablifh  $  but  if  we  are  to 

judge  from  humanity,  thefe  laws*  though  Lycur- 
gus  took  them  for  his  model*  appear  little  en¬ 
titled  to  be  thought  of  miraculous  origin*  for 
tney  related  chiefly  to  war*  and  never  prevented 
cufturbances  or  civil  difcord.  From  a  body  of 
turbulent  citizens*  Minos  formed  gallant  war¬ 
riors.  ^  Fie  did  not  allow  young  people  to  quef- 
tion  the  rectitude  of  the  principles  they  were 
taught*  which  was  highly  approved  by  Plato* 
buL  could  not  fail  to  rivet  prejudice  and  errour* 
aiong  with  found  principles.  Cannot  refpeft 
for  the  laws  go  hand  in  hand  with  common 
lenle  ?  Celibacy  was  forbidden  in  Crete*  and  we 
are  allured*  contrary  to  all  probability*  that  this 
legislator  permitted  unnatural  crimes*  that  fathers 
might  not  oe  burdened  with  too  many  children  * 
for  which  alone  he  moft  richly  defer ved  another 
place  in  the  infernal  regions. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Barbarism  of  the  Heroick  Ages  ;  Super¬ 
stitions,  &c. 

WE  may  depend  upon  the  authority  of  the  Theheroick 
great  painter  of  ancient  manners,  that 
theheroick  ages  were  times  ofbarbarifm.  In 
this  refpeft,  we  find  Homer  an  excellent  hiftori- 
an,  and  we  may  felecft  much  interefting  knowl¬ 
edge  even  from  his  fables. 

Thefe  kings,  who  have  been  thought  fo  Power  of 
powerful,  had  very  little  authority  over  their 
fubjefts.  They  deliberated  in  a  feleft  council,  ed. 
and  the  decifion  was  either  approved  or  reject¬ 
ed  in  a  general  affembly.  The  prerogative  of 
the  prince  was  to  give  the  firft  vote,  to  hear 
complaints,  to  judge  of  difputes,  and  to  com¬ 
mand  the  troops ;  to  which  may  be  added,  their 
presiding  in  religious  matters.  EreCtheus  King  Theypre- 
of  Athens  was  the  firft  who  feparated  the  of- f!d.ed  in  re’ 
fices  of  pneft  and  king,  which  he  did  in  fa-  ters. 
vour  of  his  brother  Butes  ;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  his  example  was  followed.  In  one  word, 
the  Grecian  government  was  like  that  of  almolt 
all  barbarous  nations,  they  were  directed  rather 
by  eftablifhed  cuftoms,  than  the  authority  of 
their  chiefs,  to  whom  they  were  but  very  little 
fubjecled. 

War  was  the  principal  employment  of  the 
Greeks,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions, 
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TheGrceks  tl0nsj  which  is  fo  necefiary  to  foften  and  re¬ 
ran^  of  the  ftrain  its  horrours- .  This  law,  which  is  founded 
law  of  na-  upon  the  firft  principles  of  nature  and  morality, 

ideaoftkis  1S  ac  bottom  the  law  of  humanity  ;  to  which 
law.  mud  be  added,  the  mutual  agreements  entered 
into  by  different  nations.  The  reciprocal  duties 
of  nations  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  individu¬ 
als.  Self  prelervation  makes  it  lawful  for  a  rvan 
to  ufe  violence  ;  but  he  who  kills  another, 
without  being  firft  attacked,  or  he  who  feizes 
another  perfon’s  property  by  force,  is  a  robber, 
and  afiaflin,  deferving  execration  and  publick 
punifhment.  In  the  fame  manner,  every  unjuft 
war  is  an  offence  proportionably  heinous,  as  it 
occafions  more  robberies  and  murders  ;  and  all 
wars  are  unjuft  when  undertaken  to  give  vent  to 
the  paffions,  or  when  they  exceed  the  bounds  of 
natural  equity.  Senfible  minds  can  never  hear 
that  expreffion,  the  right  of  the  Jirongeft ,  but  with 
horrour ;  an  expreffion  which  muft  have  been 
derived  from  the  language  of  the  Cannibals  ; — 
however,  fuch  was  the  right  of  the  Greeks. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doqbt,  whether  the  Greeks 
had  any  general  idea  of  virtue,  becaufe  their 
what  they  word  ttp£T?]  which  exprefTcs  it,  had  no  other  fig- 
tuc.ed  vr"  nification,  in  the  firft  ages,  but  bravery.  It 
muft  be  allowed,  that  in  a  ftate  of  war,  and 
perpetual  invafions,  bravery  might  make  up  for 
the  want  of  other  virtues.  Fierce  in  combat. 
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and  equally  fo  after  vidory,  they  treated  their 
priibners  as  vidims  deftined  to  cruelty,;  and  the 
women,  even  princeffes,  were  reduced  to  flavery. 
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death  :  We  muft  therefore  have  a  dreadful  idea 
of  repnfals.  How  many  Hgts  pslicd,  before 
men  became  fenfible  how  much  it  was  for  their 
own  advantage  to  do  good  to  their  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,  or  as  little  harm  as  poffible,  when  unfor¬ 
tunately  compelled  to  hurt  them. 

The  heroes,  the  great  captains,  mentioned  in  Their  igno- 
Homer,  were  fo  ignorant  of  the  art  oj  war,^that  of  war^ 
the  flegeof  Troy  bore  no  refemblance  to  a  liege.  ^vf^yof 
Their  camp  was  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  Troy, 
the  town,  and  an  open  plain  between,  ferved  for 
the  field  of  battle  ;  no  lines  of  circumvallation, 
no  attacks,  no  fealing  ot  walls,  nor  any  warlike 
machines  were  to  be  feen.  Bodily  ftrength  ac- 
complifhed  every  thing  in  their  combats ;  and 
no  fkill  was  fhown  but  in  darting  their  javelins  5 
for  the  firft  ftroke  of  the  fword  commonly  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  the  warriors.  Their  chariots 
frequently  made  the  conductors  of  no  ufe  in  the 
field,  and,  in  a  thoufand  rencounters,  only  ferved 
to  embarrafs  the  combatants ;  yet  they  were  their 
only  cavalry.  In  a  word,  the  great  art  with 
them  was  to  lay  a  fnare,  form  an  ambufeade, 
or  furprife  a  party.  Their  principal  objedt  was 
pillage ;  for  their  booty  ferved  them  for  pay, 
and  was  fhared  between  the  chiefs  and  the  fold- 
iers.  This  is  another  inflance  of  the  refem¬ 
blance  of  their  manners  to  thofe  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

The  Grecian  fleet  at  the  fiege  of  Troy,  con-  The  nuro- 
fifted  of  twelve  hundred  veflfels,  but  the  largeft  Q^[a^c 
of  them,  according  to  Homer,  carried  only  a  flest. 
hundred  and  twenty  men.  There  was  no  iron 
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employed  in  their  conftru&ion,  and  the  ufe 
of  the  faw  was  unknown ;  therefore  they  may 
be  compared  to  the  canoes  of  the  Indian  rav¬ 
ages. 

We  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Greeks,  from  their  exceflive  ignorance  of 
aftronorny.  For  a  long  time  their  year  confift- 
ed  of  only'  three,  four,  or  fix  months.  They 
knew  very  few  of  the  conftellations,  and  not 
one  of  the  planets,  but  Venus  ;  yet  they  be¬ 
lieved,  till  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  Ve¬ 
nus  of  the  morning  was  not  the  Venus  of  the 
evening.  Certainly  thofe  Egyptians  and  Phe- 
nicians  who  fettled  in  Greece,  did  not  carry  the 
fciences  of  their  country  along  with  them  j  but 
if  they  had,  it  is  impofiible  that  they  could  flour- 
ifh  in  thefe  diftridls,  which  were  torn  in  pieces 
by  war  and  difcord.  Learning,  and  the  arts* 
have  commonly  profpered  in  the  bofom  of  peace 
and  tranquillity  3  and  from  that  caule,  the  Greeks 
of  Afia  Minor  were  the  firft  who  pofTeffed  the 
double  advantage,  of  being  happy  and  well  in- 
ftructed.  About  three  hundred  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  that  country  was  rendered  famous 
by  giving  birth  to  Homer  ;  whole  two  epic 
poems,  notwithstanding  their  faults,  which  a 
kind  of  literary  fanaticifm  has  fruitlefsly  en¬ 
deavoured  to. palliate,  are  prodigies  of  genius, 
and  fources  of  much  excellent  inftruftion.  In¬ 
dependent  of  the  fublimity  of  the  poetry,  the 
defcriptions  are  fo  accurate,  that  they  muft  be 
highly  pleafing  to  all  who  have  a  defire  to  be 
acquainted  with  ancient  manners. 


His 
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His  defcriptions  of  the  Grecian  feftivals  plain¬ 
ly  fhew  the  rufticity  of  their  manners.  Evei1! 
the  kings  knocked  down  a  bull  or  cut  the  throat 
of  a  ram,  with  their  own  hands,  flayed  them,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces  ;  and  being  unacquainted 
with  malting,  had  them  broiled.  Agamemnon 
ferved  up  the  chine  of  an  ox  to  Ajax.  At  their 
meals  they  were  voracious  and  flovenly.  Let  us 
not  be  furprifed  at  the  foul  language  with  which 
they  publickly  abufed  one  another  when  in  a 
pafiion  ;  even  their  gods  were  almoft  as  barba¬ 
rous,  and  as  little  matters  of  their  temper. 

By  forne  ancient  laws  which  were  afcribed  to 
Triptolemus,  they  were  prohibited  from  injuring 
animals,  and  they  could  only  make  offerings  of 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  the  gods  ;  but  fu  peril!  ~ 
tion  abolifhed  thefe  regulations,  which  were  fo 
favourable  to  agriculture.  Cecrops,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  forbid  the  facrificing  of  animals.  The  firft 
legiflators  were  much  attached  to  agriculture, 
being  juftly  perfuaded  that  it  muft  civilize  the 
people,  and  therefore  limited  the  quantity  of 
land  which  every  one  could  poffefs  ;  prohibited 
them  from  alienating  the  inheritance  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  and  from  mortgaging  lands  in  tillage. 
They  fhewed  an  equal  attention  to  marriage, 
andpunifhed  adultery,  by  making  the  guilty  per- 
fon  pay  a  fine  to  the  hufband  who  could  prove 
the  offence,  and  the  father  of  the  difloyal  woman 
reftored  to  his  fon  in  law  all  the  prefents  which 
he  had  received  before  marriage.  Though  the 
eldeft  enjoyed  particular  privileges,  yet  the  fnc- 
ceffion  was  fhared  among  the  children  by  lot. 
Murder  was  punifhed  with  death,  but  they  had 
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no  publick  officers  for  difcovering  the  murder^ 
ers  ;  they  remained  at  liberty  during  the  trial*,, 
and  pleaded  in  oppofition  to  the  relations  of  the 
deceafed,  who  were  the  profecutors.  The  mur¬ 
derer  might  fly,  or  make  his  peace  with  the 
friends  of  the  perfon  murdered  ;  every  crime 
might  be  remitted  for  a  fum  of  money.  Such 
has  been  the  jurifprudence  of  almoft  all  barba¬ 
rous  nations,  and  in  particular  that  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

ri  u<Kr  n  If  we  may  believe  ancient  authors,  the  myfle- 
myfteries  r}es  of  Eleufis,  a  town  near  Athens,  which  were 
Sated .ceIe”  inftituted  in  honour  of  Ceres,  or,  according  to 
the  fabulous  traditions,  by  herfelf,  were  an  ad¬ 
mirable  method  of  foftening  the  manners  of  the 
people,  and  infpiririg  them  with  wifdom.  “  A- 
sc  mong  many  ether  advantages  which  We  have 
C(  derived  from  Athens ,  fadd  Cicero ,  this  is  the 
ec  great  eft  j  for  it  has  not  only  taught  us  to  live 
<c  cheerfully ,  but  to  die  inpeace>  in  the  hope  of  a 
cc  more  happy  futurity  A  (De  leg.  2.)  There  is 
reafon  to  fuppofe  that  thefe  myfteries,  like  the 
Egyptian,  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar* 
a  dodtrine,  which  was  fuperiour  to  the  common 
fuperftitions,  chiefly  declaring  the  unity  of  God 
s^cref,  a  and  a  future  ftate;  but  the  inviolable  fecrefy  in 
reafon  for  which  they  were  enveloped,  very  reafonably  in- 
Stebd?s  fufes  diftruft.  If  they  contained  nothing  buc 
what  was  noble,  true,  and  ufeful,  wherefore  be 
afraid  of  the  light  ?  “  Cato  was  furprifed  that 
«  crie  fooihfayer  could  look  in  the  face  of  em¬ 
it  ether  without  laughing  ;  way  not  the.  fame 
a  thing  he  fetid  of  two  people  initiated  in  thefe. 

«  my  H  cries  ?”  This  re  he  ft  ion  of  M.  dc  Bougain, 
'  '  vilk 
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ville  will  appear  ftill  more  juft,  if  we  confider 
that  the  Eleufinian  myfteries  were  inliituted  in 
the  days  of  barbarilin.  (Vid.  Mem .  de  VAcad. 
des  Infcrip.  tom.  xxi.)  However  it  mull  be  own¬ 
ed,  that  philofophers  might  be  afraid  of  the  in- 
fpeftion  of  a  people  who  were  fuperftitious  to  a 
degree  of  fanaticifm. 

Oracles  w’ere  blindly  credited  at  that  time  :  Oracles  a*. 

,  .  .  J  r  l  *  i  j  rived  from 

nothing  was  done  without  conlulting  them,  and  impofture 
the  awkward  artifices  of  the  priefts  and  prieft- 
effes  impofed  upon  every  body.  Oracles  and 
judicial  aftrology  may  be  placed  on  a  level  j  they 
were  both  the  fruit  of  interefted  knavery  and 
foolifh  fuperftition.  Whatever  wonders  have 
been  related,  an  unprejudiced  mind  can  give  no 
credit  to  them  after  the  flighted:  examination. 

He  will  fee  equivocal  anfwers  artfully  expreffed, 
as  if  the  Deity  was  afraid  left  the  event  fhould 
give  him  the  lie.  He  will  find  impoftures  prov¬ 
ed,  and  there  needs  but  one  inftance  to  give 
room  for  fufpe£ting  many  more.  Oracles  and 
divination  are  to  be  feen  among  the  favages  and 
all  ignorant  nations,  which  is  an  evident  proof 
that  they  originate  in  the  weaknefs  of  the  human 
mind.  If  the  many  millions  of  falfe  predictions 
had  been  preferved  along  with  the  few  which 
chance  has  verified,  there  never  could  have  been 
a  ferious  queftion  about  a  fubjedt  which  mult  be 
feen  through  at  the  firft  glance,  if  we  will  con- 
lult  common  fenfe  inftead  of  authorities. 

The  extravagances  of  the  religion,  or  mytiiol-  Themytbo- 
ogy  of  the  Greeks,  are  fufficiently  known,  and  crLkstn- 
attempts  are  made  to  explain  them  by  fyftems  exPlk«^k. 
and  allegories  i  but  it  is  like  endeavouring-  to  find 
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a  meaning  for  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  the  deliri¬ 
um  of  a  fever.  The  nation  received  the  gods 
which  had  been  brought  among  them  by  ftran- 
gers  to  which  they  added  fome  of  their  own 
creation;  ignorance,  and  a  paffion  for  the  mar¬ 
vellous,  gave  weight  to  all  kinds  of  fables,  and 
fome  minds  were  to  be  found  naturally  difpoied 
to  believe  even  themoft  abfurd  ; — undoubtedly 
The  theoio-  the  poets  followed  the  vulgar  traditions.  Homer 
find  Heliod  and  his  cotemporary  Hefiod,  have  with  very 
lar'atTrdi:  good  reafon  been  called  the  theologians  of  the 
ties.  people.  Though  their  Jupiter  is  fuperiour  to  the 
other  Deities,  and  Hefiod  in  his  Theogony  ad¬ 
mits  a  chaos,  from  whence  the  world  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  fupreme  power,  yet  the  primitive 
truths  difappear  in  their  works,  like  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean.  It  was  referved  for  the 
philofophers,  if  they  could  ncteftablifh  the  truth, 
sublime  at  lead  to  cry  down  errour.  It  is  alleged  that 
theology  Orpheus  taught  a  fublime  theology  before  the 
afcribed  to  Trojan  war,  and  lome  excellent  poems  upon  the 
Orpheus.  Deiry  are  afcribed  to  him.  Proclus  quotes  the 

following  paffage  :  Every  thing  that  e.xifts>  what¬ 
ever  hath  beeny  or  Jhall  bey  was  originally  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fruitful  bofom  of  Jupiter .  Jupiter 
is  the  firjl  and  the  lafty  the  beginning  and  the  end ; 
from  him  all  beings  are  derived  ;  &c.  The  poet 
of  the  Argonauts  is  transformed  into  Plato. 
But  proofs  of  fuch  a  prodigy  are  wanting,  and 
every  thing  confpires  to  fhew  the  contrary. 

The  Greeks  The  Greek  religion  taught  one  thing  truly 
m  excellent,  the  belief  of  a  future  date  of  rewards 
*»*•  and  punilhments.  This  doftrine  of  immortality 
is  fo  noble  in  itfdf,  and  fo  lalutary  in  its  confe- 

qpences. 
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quences,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  efface' a  multitude 
oferrours  in  religious  matters.  Unfortunately 
the  Elyfium  and  Tartarus  of  the  ancients  were 
painted  in  ridiculous  colours,  and  it  is  naturally 
to  be  expected*  that  by  learning  to  defpife  the 
falfehoods  which  were  introduced  into  the  fable, 
the  truth  blended  with  it  may  likewife,  fooner 
or  later  become  contemptible. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  tak¬ 
ing  notice  of  the  Grecian  games,  which,  in  their 
origin,  were  refpedlable  inftitutions,  but,  like 
all  other  ellablifhments  whofc  utility  depends 
upon  certain  circumflances,  degenerated  into 
abufe.  Thefe  games,  by  encouraging  running, 
boxing,  wreftling,  and  other  bodily  exercifes, 
formed  men  for  war,  infpired  them  with  that 
noble  emulation,  which  from  a  motive  of  glory 
alone,  bids  defiance  to  fatigue  and  danger  :  they 
reconciled  the  Greeks  who  were  at  variance,  and 
produced  thofe  fentiments  of  concord  in  their 
fouls,  which  alone  could  make  them*  happy.  At 
that  time  all  hoftilities  cealed,  they  partook  of 
the  famepleafures,  they  lived  like  men  of  one 
nation,  and  tailed  all  the  comforts  of  a  peaceful 
union ;  fo  that  it  mull  be  ftrange  if  they  could 
wifh  it  to  be  difturbed.  Yet  afterwards,  thefe 
games  were  one  of  the  greateft  evils  which  befel 
Greece,  at  the  time  when  the  Athlete  formed 
a  did  in  61  profefiion,  exceffively  burden  fome  to 
the  puhlick,  by  the  immenfe  expenfe  which  they 
required;  and  a  relifh  for  publick  exhibitions  be¬ 
came  fuch  an  unbridled  paffion,  as  to  Hide  every 
patriotick  idea.  Even  in  the  time  of  Solon,  the 
Athlete  enjoyed  confiderable  penfions, 

which 
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'which  he  th®ght  it  neceffary  to  reduce.  The 
evil  had  increased  daily,  from  the  time  that  Per¬ 
icles,  as  we  fhall  fee,  facrificed  th$  publick  good 
to  the  amufements  of  the  people. 

The  Olympick  games,  which  were  the  moft 
famous  of  all,  were  faid  to  be  eftablifhed  by. 
Pelops  at  Olympia  in  Peloponnefus,  and  were 
rellored  eight  hundred  and  eighty  four  years 
before  our  era,  and  from  jthat  time  were  cele¬ 
brated  every  four  years.  The  Olympiads,  or  in¬ 
tervals  of  four  years  from  the  one  feftival  to  the 
other,  marked  the  chronological  order  of  fa£ts, 
the  firft  beginning  feven  hundred  and  feventy 
fix  years  before  Chrift. . 

It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  hiftorical  ages, 
where  we  fhall  fee  liberty  and  laws  paving  the 
way  for  the  appearance  of  thofe  great  men  of 
whom  Greece  had  reafon  to  be  proud,  inftead 
of  her  fabulous  divinities  and  barbarous  heroes. 
We  fhall  profit  nothing  by  acquiring  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  little  ftates  in  that  fmall  coun¬ 
try.  Sparta  and  Athens  demand  our  whole  at¬ 
tention. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Government,  Legislation,  and 
Manners  of  Sparta. 

THE  Greeks  being  naturally  turbulent, pro¬ 
voked  by  mifery  and  oppreffion,  tired  of 
obeying,  as  their  kings  had  rendered  themfelves 
unworthy  of  governing,  fome  of  them  fnook  off 

the 
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the  yoke,  and  their  example  was  fo  generally 
followed,  that  an  almoft  total  revolution  chang¬ 
ed  the  face  of  the  country.  The  ancient  lung- 
doms  having  become  republicks,  new  plans  ot  publicks. 
oovernment  were  introduced,  which  kill  retained 
a  tinfture  of  barbarifm  ;  but  the  whole  being 
fet  in  agitation  by  a  fpirit  of  liberty,  the  people 
only  waited  the  appearance  of  geniufes  capable 
of  conducing  them,  in  order  to  difplay  prodi¬ 
gies  of  heroifm.  . 

Sparta,  or  Lacedemon,  was  deftined  to  fet  the  swa of  ^ 

example,  though  fhe  retained  her  kings  from  fore  j.yCur.. 
a  refoeft  to  their  origin.  For  about  nine  hun-  sus- 
aired  years  from  the  time  that  Peloponnefus  had  . 
been  retaken  by  the  Heraclkte,  two  princes  ot 
that  race  always  jointly  occupied  the  throne. 

This  divided  royalty,  a  fource  of  perpetual  dif- 
fenhons,  tore  in  pieces  a  kingdom  which  was 
unprovided  with  wholeiome  laws,  till  Lycurgus 
at  laft  appeared  for  the  glory  and  happinefs  ot 

his  country. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  > 
who  was  killed  in  an  infurredtion.  After  the  Lycurgus 
death  of  his  elded  brother  Polydectes,  who  had  throne, 
no  children,  but  left  his  widow  pregnant,  he 
afcended  the  throne,  in  which  he  might  eafilv 
have  fupported  himfelf,  as  this  amorous  princefs 
made  him  an  offer  of  her  hand,  and  promifed,  if 
he  would  accept  ic5  to  procure  an  abortion.  Ly¬ 
curgus  looked  upon  the  propofaLwith  horrour ; 
however  he  gained  time  by  diffembling,  till  the 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  young  prince,  whom 
he  acknowledged,  and  taking  all  poffible  care 
of  him,  governed  \n  quality  oi  his  tutor. 
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His  travels  This  generous  adhon,  however,  did  not  fe~ 
return  cure  him  trom  all  fufpicion  ;  he  therefore  retired, 
and  travelled  into  Crete  and  Ionia,  and  perhaps 
even  into  Egypt,  to  ftudy  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
of  other  countries,  T  he  Spartans  lamented  his 
retreat,  as  difturbances  increafed  greatly  during 
his  abience,  and  the  two  kings  joined  the  voice 
of  the  people  in  begging  him  earneftly  to  re¬ 
turn  :  He  therefore  came  back,  and  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  neither  a  bad  conftitution  nor  licen¬ 
tious  people  could  be  reformed  by  particular 
laws,  he  determined  to  cut  to  the  quick,  and  at 
once  introduce  an  entire  new  fyftem.  Such  an 
undertaking  required  both  courage  and  pru¬ 
dence  ;  and  following  the  example  of  Minos, 
whom  he  propofed  for  his  model,  he  made  an 
oracle  declare  in  his  favour,  that  the  people 
might  think  he  was  infpired.  This  was  an  im¬ 
portant  ftep,  but  human  aid  was  likewife  necef- 
fary,  and  as  perfuafion  alone  was  not  fufficient, 
he  refolved  to  {trike  with  terrour  \  he  therefore 
caufed  the  principal  citizens  who  approved  his 
plan  of  reformation,  to  appear  under  arms  5  fo 
that,  in  the  moment  of  execution,  there  was 
none  that  dared  to  refift. 

a  mixed  Lycurgus,  without  banifhing  royalty,  which 

KnMing  of was  &arecl  by  the  two  branches  of  the  family  of 
three  puw-  the  Hcraclidae,  created  a  mixed  government, 

where  three  powers  mutually  balanced  each 
other.  He  fcarcely  left  any  thing  to  the  kings 
but  the  command  of  the  armies,  and  the  refpeA 
which  was  attached  to  the  throne.  He  eftablifh- 
ed  a  fenate,  conlifting  of  twenty  eight  members 

befide 


?V. 
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betide  the  two  kings,  to  counterbalance,  the  in- 
'  fluence  of  the  princes  and  people  s  fo  that  the 
royal  authority  might  not  degenerate  into  tyran¬ 
ny,  nor  popular  liberty  into  rebellion.  T  he  duty 
of' the  fenate  was  to  examine  and  propofe  the 
bufinefs  of  the  ftate,  which  the  people  had  a 
right  to  approve  or  reject,  and  of  courfe,  were 
mafters  of  the  legillative  power  ;  but  what  gave 
the  fenators  an  eminent  advantage,  was  their 
continuing  for  life. 

Though  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  afcribe  Eiubiifl.- 

&  r*  i  i  *  t  ment  of  the 

the  eftablifhment  of  the  Ephori  to  Lycurgus,  Ephori  130 
which  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle 
and  Plutarch,  yet  that  eftablilhment  is  placed 
about  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  time 
of  the  legiflator.  King  Theopompus'  contrived 
this  method  of  keeping  the  fenate  in  awe.  Five 
magiftrates  were  chofen  by  the  people  annually, 
under  the  name  of  Ephori,  with  a  power  to 
cafhier,  imprifon,  or  even  put  to  death  any  of 
the  fenators.  Their  formidable  authority  even 
extended  to  the  kings,  whom  they  might  arreft 
and  fufpend  from  their  office,  till  an  oracle  gave 
orders  for  their  being  replaced.  It  is  faid,  that 
when  the  wife  of  Theopompus  reproached  him  - 
for  having  leffened  the  royal  power,  he  replied. 

On  the  contrary  I  have  made  it  Jlronger>  for  it 
will  he  more  lajling !  but  experience  proves  that 
if  the  government  was  not  overturned  by  the 
Ephori,  it  was  owing  to  Lycurgus  having  com- 
pofed  his  work  with  folidity  ;  their  power  lean¬ 
ing  to  defpotifm,  was  contrary  to  a  republican 
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Lycurgus  was  fenfible  of  the  frailty  and  im- 
becillity  ot  laws  unaccompanied  with  good  mor- 
als3  he  therefore  united  them,  that  they  might 
mutually  fupport  one  another.  His  intention, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  to  make  a  Angle 
family  of  the  Lacedemonian  date,  where  the 
whole  people  colletted  like  bees,  fliould  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  general  good  of  their  country*. 
This  would  have  been  chimerical  in  a  large 
kingdom,  but  Lycurgus  realized  an  idea,  which 
was  fo  greatly  fuperiour  to  the  common  views 
of  politicians. 

To  banifh  both  poverty  and  riches,  two  fatal 
fources  of  corruption,  all  property  was  held  in 
common,  and  the  lands  were  equally  divided. 
Indead  of  gold  and  filver  money,  he  iubftituted 
iron,  which  was  excefiively  unwieldy,  and  could 
be  of  no  value  out  of  Sparta.  He  prohibited 
all  the  arts  which  contributed  to  pleafure  and 
luxury,  ordering  that  the  floors  of  their  houfes 
fhould  be  made  only  with  the  hatchet,  and  the 
doors  with  a  faw  :  In  a  word,  he  deftroyed  the 
caufes  of  inequality  in  civil  life,  and,  by  making 
riches  contemptible,  or  rather  annihilating  them, 
he  found  means,  in  the  midft  of  general  pover¬ 
ty,  to  prevent  any  individual  from  being  really 
in  want.  In  fuch  a  date,  felfifhnefs,  fraud,  in- 
juftice,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  effeminacy  mutt 
per  iffy  for  want  of  nouriihment. 

The 

*  There  were  only  nine  thoufand  inhabitants  reckoned 
in  the  city,  and  thirty  thoufand  in  the  country.  The  firff 
were  properly  Spartans,  and  the  others  Lacedemonians, 
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Tlip  hpino-  obliged  to  eat  at  publick  tables,  put>iick 
which  were  exceffively  frugal,  preferred  that  “““• 
eauality  and  harmony,  of  which  the  legiflator 
knew  the  great  importance  ;  and  there  they  re¬ 
ceived  conftant  leffons  of  reafon  as  well  as  so¬ 
briety,  by  difcourfing  upon  ufeful  fubjec.s  ; 
when  a  delicate  raillery  was  employed  to  correct 
errours,  but  never  exercifed  except  with  pru¬ 
dence,  and  inftantly  defifted  from,  when  any 
one  gave  figns  of  being  hurt  by  it.  Genuine 
virtue  was  more  efficacious  tnan  our  deceit  u 

politenefs.  , 

But  above  all  things,  Lycurgus  deured  that  The  chn, 

the  men  fhould  be  formed  to  his  wifhes  by  a  ^def^rthc 
proper  education  ;  therefore  made  it  one  of  the  republic^ 
principal  objefls  of  his  care,  and^  fuccefs 
fully  anfwered  his  expectations,  ihe  children, 
as  being  the  property  of  the  ft  ate,  were  bred  up 
for  the  ftate.  The  nuries  did  not  bind  them 
tight  in  Twaddling  clothes,  which  made  them 
ftrong,  and  well  fhaped  ;  they  taught  them  not 
to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  and  never  to  complain 
but  from  neceffity.  At  feven  years  ox  age, 
they  were  given  up  to  the  publick  mafters,  who 
bred  them  all  to  the  fame  habits,  as  they  were 
all  to  difeharge  the  fame  duties ;  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  bear  pain  and  fatigue,  and  to  pay 
the  noft  ready  obedience.  Thofe  of  them 
who  particularly  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  com¬ 
manded  the  reft,  but  always  in  prefence  of  the 
elders,  who  were  conftantly  attentive  to  reprove 
and  correct  them.  No  aflion  was  looked  upon  Authority 

.  •  r  or  the  el- 

as  indifferent ;  even  their  plays  were  exerciles  ders. 

of  virtue  and  courage.  Every  old  man  looked 

•  •*  »  -  *  *  • 

upon 
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upon  himfelf  as  the  father  of  all  the  youth  j  and 
the  youth  found  a  cenfor  in  every  old  man, 
whole  advice,  authority,  and  wifdom  was  to  be 
refpeded. 

The  reafon  If  the  children  were  obliged  to  fteal  their 

Se  children  which  is  a  cuft°m  cenfured  by  many 

faoftdealtheir  wr*ters>  there  was  no  appearance  of  theft  in  the 
cafe,  for  they  took  nothing  but  what  was  given 
up  to  them  by  the  laws.  The  intention  of  this 
institution,  was  to  habituate' them  early  to  the 
ftratagems  of  war,  to  danger  and  vigilance. 
When  they  differed  themfelves  to  be  difcovered, 
they  were  feverely  chaftifed.  They  could  not 
become  thieves,  becaufe  they  had  no  motive  to 
fteal ;  but  they  became  bold  and  expert,  becaufe 
they  were  compelled  to  it.  The  Spartan  man¬ 
ners  juftified  the  pradice,  otherwife  it  rnuft  have 
been  a  folly,  or  a  dangerous  vice. 

The  method  While  the  body  was  hardened  by  labour,  the 
theiXre[-ea-ng  Powers  °f  the  mind  were  cultivated  at  the  fame 
time  ;  not  by  fruitlefs  or  tirefome  Studies,  but 
by  a  conftant  habit  of  judging  and  realoning. 
The  children  were  admitted  to  the  publick  re- 
pafts,  where  they  constantly  heard  canverfations, 
which  afforded  them  moft  excellent  inftrudion. 
They  were  frequently  interrogated  upon  points 
of  morality  and  politicks  ;  and  their  opinions 
were  aSked  about  particular  adions  and  particu¬ 
lar  men,  to  which  they  were  required  to  give 
immediate  anfwers,  in  few  words,  and  in  a  ju¬ 
dicious  manner ;  from  thence  proceeded  that 
quick  penetration,  that  corred  way  of  thinking, 
that  nervous  laconijm ,  and  thofe  fine  fayings, 
for  which  the  Spartans  were  famous.  The 

energy 
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enersv  of  their  ftyle  fhews  the  ftrength  of  their 
mfnds  and  their  example  proves,  that  every 
™nd  ’  be  accomplilhed  by  perfeverance. 

'  Scur-us  extended  his  views  ftill  farther,  and  — 

if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion,  changed  the  women 

into  men,  that  feeble  mothers  might  not  ir  men. 
mit  weakly  conftitutions  to  their  children.  He 
made  the  women  perform  manly  exercites,  to 
render  their  bodies  robuft  and  healthy.  He  has 
been  violently  cenfured,  for  introducing  cuitoms 
which  were  repugnant  to  modefty  ;  and  moie 
particularly  for  making  the  girls  appear  naked 
at  the  games,  when  they  wreftled  or  danced  m 
publick  j  yet,  upon  thofe  occafions,  they  loufed  . 
the  young  men  to  virtue,  fometimes  i purring 
them  on  by  praife,  at  other  times  by  raillery. 

Plutarch  apologizes  for  this  cuftom,  and  luce- 
wife  for  that  of  lending  their  wives  to  other 
men,  that  children  of  a  more  robuft  conftitu- 
tion  and  greater  hopes  might  be  reared^  for  the 
ftate.  Modefty  was  preferved  for  a  considerable 
time,  by  the  influence  of  the  laws.  Some  per* 
fon  afking  a  Spartan  what  punifiiment  was  in- 
flifted  upon  adulterers,  he  replied.  How  can 
there  he  an  adulterer  in  Sparta  ?  But  debauch¬ 
ery  having  at  laft  penetrated^ into  the  boiom  ol 
the  republick,  the  cuftoms  juftified  by  ancient 
virtue,  became  an  inveterate  poifon.  The  Spai- 
tan  women  were  reckoned  a  difgrace  to  their 
fex  through  all  Greece,  and  Ariftotle  imputes 
thofe  diforders  which  ruined  the  ftate,  to  their 
having  loft  ail  regard  for  decency. 

imvu'5  „  J  c  ;  n.  1  he  power 

While  thefe  women  were  proot  agamic  tic-  which  the 

fires,  the  influence  which  they  had  over  the  wo^erma. 

Other  meo. 
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other  fex  could  not  fail  to  be  ufeful,  for  they 
were  infpired  with  an  heroick  fpirit,  which  they 
communicated  by  their  conduft.  Said  a  ftran- 
ger  to  the  wife  of  Leonidas,  You  are  the  only 
women  who  govern  the  men. —Yes,  faid  fhe,  and 
we  at  e  the  only  women  who  are  the  mothers  of 
tnen.  But  with  fuch  an  afcendency,  if  the  women 
once  came  to  be  corrupted,  to  which  they  were 

too  much  expofed  in  Sparta,  the  ftate  of  courle 
muft  be  ruined. 

Laws  for  However,  Lycurgus  had  regulated  the  com- 
Q  huf‘  merce  between  the  two  fexes  by  fevere  laws,  for 
a  young  hufband  could  not  even  fee  his  wife  but 
by  Health ;  fo  that  far  from  being  corrupted, 
or  rendered  effeminate  by  love,  it  proved  only 
Celibacy  incentive  to  dteir  duty.  Celibacy  was  held 
defpiicd.  in  contempt,  and  deprived  of  the  honours  and 
attentions  which  were  paid  to  old  age.  A 
young  man  fcorned  to  rife  up  at  the  approach 
of  an  illuftrious  commander,  becaufe  he  had 
never  been  married,  You  have  no  children ,  faid 
he,  who  may  one  day  fhew  me  the  fame  refpeff, 
and  rife  up  at  my  approach. 

The  Spar-  All  fpeculative  fciences  and  mechanical  arts 
“c'cuftd'ot7  were  prohibited  j  and  in  time  of  peace,  the  cit- 
idieneis.  izens  fpent  their  lives  in  hunting  and  other  ex- 
ercifes,  or  in  ufeful  converfations.  Was  this  an 
idle  life,  as  fome  writers  afiert  ?  Undoubtedly 
it  was  not ;  lince  no  people  ever  exerted  them- 
felves  more  zealoufly  for  the  publick  good  ;  but 
to  find  ferious  employment  in  their  halls,  where 
they  were  only  engaged  in  converfation,  it  was 
necefifary  to  be  a  Spartan  :  Yet  men  who  thirfted 
after  knowledge  could  not  want  interefting  fub- 

jefts  ; 
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lefts-  for,  in  a  free  and  virtuous  ftate,  the  affairs  ■ 
of  the  publick  become  the  concern  of  every  in¬ 
dividual.  .  „ 

The  charge  of  ruftick  ignorance  mult  appear  Spartan 

equally  unjuft,  when  we  refleft  upon  the  atten-  P^fophy- 
tion  which  the  Spartans  fhewed  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  reafon.  In  proportion  as  they 
difdained  the  arts  of  fophiftry  and  oratory,  they 
ftudied  to  think  and  fpealt  properly,  and  attend¬ 
ed  to  that  kind  of  philofophy,  which,  without 
beino-  either  fubtile  or  verbofe,  forms  the  judg- 
ment'and  correfts  the  morals ;  for  to  fpeak  like 
a  Lacedemonian  and  to  philolophize,  were  rec¬ 
koned  the  fame  thing.  The  Spartans  loved  poet¬ 
ry  as  a  means  of  kindling  the  foul  to  virtue, 
and  animating  them  with  a  defire  of  penorming 
noble  aftions ;  we  cannot  but  approve  of  the 
following  fong,  preferved  to  us  by  Plutarch. 

Chorus  or  old  Men. 

We  have  been  young,  though  now'  grown  old. 

Hardy  in  field,  in  battle  bold. 

Chorus  of  young  Men. 

i  ■ 

We  are  fo  now  :  .let  who  dares  try. 

We'll  conquer,  or  in  combat  die. 

Chorus  of  Children. 

Whatever  ye  can  do  or  tell. 

We  one  day  will  you  both  excel. 

To  judge  of  the  plan  adopted  by  Lycurgus,  on. 
we  mult  look  back  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  lidering 

i  circum- 

when  ftaoSe,. 


LycurgusV 
an  was  ex¬ 
on - 
the 
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when  he  faw  his  country  in  the  midft  of  the  dif« 
turbances  of  Greece,  in  itfelf  naturally  weak  ; 
and  agitated  by  faction,  filled  with  diforders, 
and  expofed  to  the  attacks  of  its  neighbours. 
His  defire  was  to  form  a  warlike  invincible  re- 
publick,  proof  againft  the  evils  which  corruption 
produces  at  home,  and  from  thofe  to  which 
it  is  expofed  by^  affaults  from  abroad.  A 
moft  excellent  defign,  and  better  executed  than 

not  written.  an7  °ther  Plan  of  ^illation.  He  did  not  com¬ 
mit  his  laws  to  writing,  becaufe  he  intended 

that  they  fhould  be  imprefled  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  people  by  education.  Whatever  was 
not  effentia),  and  depended  upon  circumftanc- 
es,  he  thought  might  be  trufted  to  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  the  citizens,  when  they  had  once  im¬ 
bibed  good  principles  3  and  at  laft  fucceeded  in 
rendering  a  government  durable,  which  was 
founded  upon  aufterity  of  manners.  If  he  ex¬ 
cluded  ftrangers  who  brought  nothing  ufeful  to 
the  ftate?  it  was  not,  as  Thucydides  fuppofes, 
left  they  fhould  imitate  the  Spartan  virtues,  but 
from  a  dread  that  the  latter  might  be  contami- 

Xeneiap ,  nated  by  foreign  vices.  His  gmAatna,  that  law 

of  ftrangers!  admitting  ftrangers,  excluded  no  deferv- 

ing  man,  nor  any  talent  worthy  of  being  receiv¬ 
ed  in  Lacedemon,  but  was  only  a  barrier  fet  up 
againft  contagion  ;  and  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
it  was  perfectly  confonant  with  his  principal  in¬ 
tention. 

courage.  According  to  the  views  of  the  legiflator,  the 
Spartans  always  lived  as  in  camp ;  and  when 
they  marched  to  attack  an  enemy,  it  was  not 
only  with  perfed  compofure,  but  an  alacrity 

which 
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Which  nothing  could  difturb,  as  if  they  were  led 
on  by  a  Divinity.  Lycurgus  was  too  well  ac-  Lycurgus 
quainted  with  the  human  heart,  not  to  be  ap- 
pVehenfive  that  this  courage  would  generate  am-  tition. 
bition  ;  he  therefore  fendeavoured  to  extirpate 
the  feeds  of  that  pafiion,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
Sparta  could  not  be  truly  happy,  but  by  being 
fatisfied  with  liberty  and  poverty  ;  and  repelling 
its  enemies,  without  a  defire  either  for  dominion 
or  conqueft.  He  commanded  them  to  carry  on 
no  war  but  in  felf  defence ;  not  to  purfue  a  van* 
quifhed  enemy,  or  carry  off  their  fpoils  ;  and  to 
keep  no  fleet,  left  they  lliould  be  tempted  to 
range  the  feas. 

An  evident  proof  of  the  wifdom  of  thefe  regu-  T]ie  iaft;n3, 
lations  in  general,  is  the  lading  effedt  which  they  ^fasw°/of 
produced.  The  paftions  which  were  kept  in  fub-  Lycurgus. 
jeftion  by  their  manners,  except  perhaps  the  am¬ 
bition  of  leading  the  army,  remained  fubmiffive 
to  the  laws  for  the  fpace  of  five  hundred  years* 

Sparta  obtained  the  efteem  and  confidence,  and 
was  a  long  time  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  becaufe 
of  her  fuperiour  merit ;  but  time  which  changes 
all  things,  at  laft  undermined  and  deftroyed  that 
noble  ftrufture ;  however,  its  duration  muft  ap¬ 
pear  aftonifhing  to  every  one  who  will  attend  to 
the  propenfities  of  human  nature. 

I  am  far  from  faying,  that  the  manners  of  the  sPa?tan 
Spartans  were  a  perfect  model ;  praife  as  well  iwtmles 
as  cenfure  may  be  carried  too  great  a  length,  barbarous* 
and  while  we  extol  an  imaginary  perfection,  we 
rob  genuine  virtue  of  her  fweeteft  charms. 

Spartan  aufterity  carried  to  excefs,  prefents  to 
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our  view  fome  objeCts  which  are  fhocking  to 
humanity.  It  ftifled  pity  and  the  natural  af¬ 
fections  ;  thofe  valuable  fentiments,  which  it 
would  be  dreadful  not  to  be  able  to  conciliate 
with  the  duties  of  a  citizen.  It  was  horrid  bar¬ 
barity  made  them  put  to  death  children  who 
were  weakly,  or  of  a  delicate  complexion,  that 
they  might  have  none  but  what  were  proper  for 
making  good  foldiers ;  efpecially  as  the  habit 
might  be  ftrengthened,  and  military  talents  make 
up  for  the  weaknefs  of  the  body*.  It  was  an¬ 
other  inftance  of  unfeeling  cruelty,  that  in  order 
to  accuftom  their  children  to  endure  pain,  they 
fcourged  them,  fometimes  even  to  death,  at  the 
altar  of  Diana,  without  their  daring  to  utter  a 
complaint.  Mothers  prided  themfelves  on  re¬ 
ceiving  without  emotion,  nay  even  with  trans¬ 
ports  of  joy,  the  news  of  their  fons  having  died 
nobly  in  the  field  of  battle,  as  if  love  of  country 
ought  to  extinguifh  maternal  tendernefs.  Such 
exceffes  gave  a  favage  fiercenefs  to  the  Spartan 
charafter,  which  frequently  led  them  to  commit 
aCts  of  cruelty. 

It  is  impoffible  to  read  the  account  of  their  in¬ 
human  behaviour  to  the  Ilotes,  or  Helotes,  with¬ 
out  horrour.  Thefe  were  a  neighbouring  people 
whom  they  had  reduced  to  flavery,  and  employ¬ 
ed  in  agriculture  and  mechanical  labours,  treat¬ 
ing  them  more  like  beads  than  men.  They  not 

only 

*  They  wifhed  to  have  their  kings  of  good  flature.  The 
Ephori,  according  to  Theophrallus,  condemned  Archida- 
rnus  to  pay  a  fine  for  having  married  a  very  little  wpman. 
She  will  not  give  us  kings,  faid  they,  but  kinglivgs . 
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only  intoxicated  them,  that  they  might  infpire 
their  children  with  a  deteftation  of  drunkennefs 
and  intemperance,  but  likewife  fent  their  youth 
fometimes  to  lie  in  ambulh  to  murder  them. 

They  put  to  death  every  Helot,  who  was  diftin- 
ouilhed  either  for  his  fize  or  mien,  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Spartan  nation.  Such  barbarities  could 
not  be  imputed  to  Lycurgus ;  they  began  prob¬ 
ably,  fays  Plutarch,  after  the  Haves  had  rebelled 
againft  their  matters  :  But  are  they  therefore  lefs 
deteftable  ?  Let  us  not  examine  whether  llavery  The  right* 
is  compatible  with  the  law  of  nature,  except  in  of  naves- 
cafes  where  the  conquered  cannot  be  reftored  to 
liberty,  without  the  conquerors  being  expofed 
to  imminent  danger.  Let  us  not  examine  by 
what  title  the  liberty  of  a  man  may  be  fold,  or 
how  he  can  lofe  it  at  his  birth,  though  attached 
to  his  nature  :  The  ancient  practice  of  nations 
will  find  it  difficult  to  fupport  the  enquiry.  Ac 
leaft,  let  us  boldly  fay,  that  a  Have  does  not  ceafe 
to  be  a  man  ;  that  his  fervices  entitle  him  ftill 
more  to  the  rights  ot  humanity  ;  and  to  opprefs 
him  without  juft  caufe,  is  to  afford  him  pre¬ 
tences  for  taking  arms  againft  his  opprefiors. 

If  the  Spartans  had  tempered  their  auftere  vir-  The  Spar- 
tues  with  gentlenefs,  or  if  they  had  pollefled  the  g^’atpraife' 
firft  of  all  virtues,  humanity,  they  would  have  -Jj.®™*- 
been  entitled  to  higher  encomiums;  but  their  their  faults, 
contempt  of  riches,  their  love  of  glory,  and  of 
their  country;  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
their  heroick  courage,  have  ranked  them  above 
all  other  nations.  An  infinite  number  of  excel¬ 
lencies  mark  their  character.  They  had  in  gen- 
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cral  that  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  made  Pedaretos 
rejoice  when  he  was  rejected  from  being  one  of 
the  council  of  three  hundred,  and  fay  that  he 
was  happy ,  Sparta  had  found  three  hundred  citi¬ 
zens  better  than  himfelf 

There  was  much  lefs  fuperftition  among  them 
than  the  generality  of  other  nations,  and  their 
worfhip  (hewed  the  fuperiority  of  their  judgment. 
All  the  ftatues  of  their  deities,  even  that  of  Ve¬ 
nus,  were  clothed  in  armour,  that  religion  might 
go  hand  in  hand  with  politicks.  Their  facri- 
fices  and  offerings  were  of  little  value,  that  an 
ufelefs  expenfe  might  not  make  them  lofe  a  rel- 
ifli  for  piety.  Long  prayers  were  forbidden ; 
they  only  afked  of  the  gods  to  favour  the  deferv- 
ing  ;  a  prayer  which  Socrates  held  in  higher  ef- 
timation,  than  all  the  offerings  and  ceremonies 
of  his  country.  Their  buryings,  like  every  thing 
elfe  in  Sparta,  were  without  pomp,  and  conduced 
to  infpire  them  with  a  contempt  of  death  ;  thus 
all  their  religious  acts  feemed  to  be  directed  by 
a  practical  philofophy. 

There  was  a  temple  confecrated  to  Fear ,  near 
the  place  where  the  Ephori  alfembled,  becaufe. 
the  Spartans  looked  upon  fear  as  an  effentiai 
fpring  of  government ;  for,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Plutarch,  the  mcjl  timid  with  refpeSl 
to  the  laws ,  are  the  mcjl  courageous  againfl  the 
enemy  ;  and  they  who  fear  the  leaf  to  fuffer>  have 
the  greateft  dread  of  being  cenfured  >  and  of  this 
the  Spartans  are  a  proof. 

This  famous  republick,  which prefided  along 
time  over  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was  eftablifhed 
about  nine  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian 

era. 
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era  I  ycurgus  found  great  obflacles,  but  he 
furmounted  them  all  by  dint  of  genius  and  pa- 
tience.  It  is  faid,  that  to  preferve  his  ftatutes 
inviolable,  he  went  to  confult  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phos  j  but  before  he  fet  out,  he  made  the  Spar¬ 
tans  fwear  to  obferve  them  faithfully  till  his  re¬ 
turn  ;  the  oracle  confirmed  his  laws,  and  declar¬ 
ed  that,  by  obeying  them,  Sparta  would  become 
the  moft  famous  city  in  the  world  :  He  then  itarv- 
ed  himfelf  to  death,  that  the  Spartans  might  not 
be  freed  from  their  oath.  The  circumftances  of 
his  death  are  uncertain,  and  the  marvellous, 
which  is  always  to  be  fufpedted,  cannot  heighten 
the  o-lory  of  great  men,  but  on  the  contrary 
ipreads  a  cloud  over  their  merits. 

'  From  the  time  of  Lycurgus  to  the  invafion  W"™* 
of  the  Perfians,  the  hiftory  of  Sparta  prefents  fenians. 
us  with  very  few  objefts  which  are  interefting, 
or  can  be  authenticated.  The  Mefienians,  their 
neighbours,  having  engaged  in  two  wars  againft 
this  date,  loft  Ithome,  and  fome  other  towns, 
and  were  at  laft  entirely  fubdued.  From  that 
time,  the  paffions  feemed  to  infringe  the  laws 
made  by  Lycurgus,  but  according  to  the  Abbe 
Mably,  thefe  were  only  moments  of  diJlra£liony 
which  vicre  repaired  by  a  long  continued  practice 
of  virtue .  " 

It  is  faid  that  the  Spartans  having  been  unfuc-  ®e^re  J,c' 
cefsful  in  the  fecond  of  thefe  wars,  the  oracle 
ordered  them  to  procure  a  general  from  Athens. 

The  Athenians,  delighted  with  their  diftreis,  fent  The  poet 
them  the  poet  Tyrtaeus,  who  wTas  lame  and  de- 
formed,  and  defpifed  in  his  own  country.  This  erai. 
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ridiculous  general  obtained  the  vidlory  by  the 
warlike  enthufiafm  with  which  his  compofitions 
infpired  the  foldiers.  This  is  evidently  a  poetical 
fidtion.  Let  us  rather  believe  the  excellent  hay¬ 
ings  afcribed  to  Leon,  one  of  the  Spartan  kings, 
who,  when  he  was  afked  under  what  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  men  could  live  in  the  greateft  fafety, 
replied,  Under  that  where  the  people  are  neither 
rich  nor  poor ,  where  probity  finds  many  friends , 
and  fraud  finds  none .  The  fame  prince  laid  one 
day,  when  fpeaking  of  thofe  who  gained  the 
prize  at  the  Olympick  games  $  Their  glory  would 
be  much  greater ,  if  they  had  taken  as  much  pains 
to  become  virtuous .  Thefe  anecdotes  are  in-  \ 
ftrudtive,  while  the  detail  of  the  Argive  and 
Meffenian  wars  are  only  tirefome. 

We  lha.ll  foon  fee  Athens  the  rival  of  Sparta  ; 
but  the  pidture  which  we  mu  ft  firft  draw  of  the 
former  republick,  will  fhew  the  difference  of 
their  charadter  and  their  principles,  and  give  an 
idea  of  a  new  fpecies  of  legiflation. 


CHAP.  IV. 


Of  the  Republick  of  Athens  till  the  War 

againft  the  Persians. 

ATTICA  was  long  divided  into  twelve  inde¬ 
pendent  villages,  till  about  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  when  Thefeus  united  the  whole  in¬ 
to  one  body,  forming  a  kind  of  republick,  of 
which  Athens  was  the  capital.  He  divided  the 

citizens 
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-irizens  into  three  claffes,  the  nobles  the  labour- 
=  s  and  the  mechanicks.  The  nobles,  though 
fewer  .n  number  than  the  reft,  equalled,  or  rather 
xce  ded  them  in  power,  by  holding  all  the  dig- 
S  and  this  form  of  government  lub ftfted 
"ill  Codrus  devoted  himfelf  to  a  glorious  death  Coa™.^ 

for  the  fake  of  his  country. 

The  Athenians  breathed  a  fpint  of  independ-  r- 

ence  more  than  any  other  of  the :  Grecian  fates. 

A  quarrel  between  the  two  fens  of  Codrus  afford¬ 
ed  an  opportunity  of  abolifhing  royalty,  when 
they  declared  that  Jupiter  was  the  foie  king  of 
Athens  ;  and  the  cares  of  government  were  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  fet  of  magiftrates  who  were  called 
Archons.  Their  magiftracy,  which  for  tnree  cen¬ 
turies  was  perpetual  and  hereditary,  had  too  great 
an  appearance  of  royalty,  its  duration  was  there¬ 
fore  reduced  at  firft  to  ten  years,  and  afterwards 
became  annual  ;  that  lefs  umbrage  might  be 
cftven  by  a  divided  authority,  nine  archons  were 
chofen,  and  the  chief  of  the  nine,  was  called  the 
Archon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  current  yeai . 

Athens  had  not  as  yet  any  written  laws,  there-  Brf,*  be¬ 
fore  the  deciftons  of  the  magiftrates  depended 
upon  their  ideas  of  what  was  juft  or  unjuft  ;  that 
is  to  fay,  frequently  upon  caprice,  for  where 
rules  are  wanting,  every  thing  is  arbitrary,  ant 
the  confequent  diforders  Ihewed  the  neceffity  ot 
having  fixed  laws.  Draco,  a  virtuous  archon, 
about  fix  hundred  and  twenty  four  yeais  betore 
Telus  Chrift,  feemed  worthy  of  the  glorious  em¬ 
ployment  of  being  a  legiflator,  but  he  run  into 

an  excefs  of  feverity.  All  crimes  without  du- 
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tin&ion  he  punilhed  capitally  j  faying,  that  to 
him  even  the  flighted:  feemed  to  deferve  death 
and  he  could  tind  no  other  punifhment  for  the 
greateft.  A  molt  ablurd  and  cruel  maxim, 
which  unaer  a  pretence  of  baniihing  vice,  mull 
annihilate  fociety.  Even  if  inanimate  things, 
fuch  as  a  ftatue,  had  killed  a  man  by  accident 
lie  ordered  them  to  be  profecuted,  and  carried 
out  of  the  ftate  with  execrations,  to  infpire  men 
with  a  deteftation  of  murder.  Thefe  trifling 
methods,  which  are  not  undeferving  of  ridicule3 
leem  rather  to  difgrace  than  to  efta°blifti  lemfia-’ 
tion.  I  he  laws  of  Draco  written  in  blood,  as 
t*K.  Aacicms  laid,  deitioyed  themlelves,  becaule 
they  were  impracticable. 

,  This  yoke  once  broken,  the  Athenians,  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  natural  impulfe  of  their  genius,  gaffed 
from  extreme  fubjedtion  to  excelfive  licentiouf- 
nefs,  and  every  one  wilhed  to  have  the  form  of 
government  modelled  to  his  own  liking  and  par¬ 
ticular  intereft.  Phe  mountaineers,  who  were 
poor,  wilhed  for  a  democracy  ;  the  rich  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  plains  preferred  ariltocracy  j  thofe  on 
the  fea  coafts  infilled  upon  a  mixed  government, 
as  the  belt  calculated  for  the  general  intereft. 
Solon  had  the  glory  of  gaining  the  confidence 

of  all  parties,  and  in  this  critical  juncture  was 
chofen  legillator. 

Solon  was  eminent  by  his  birth,  and  had  im¬ 
proved  his  mind  by  travelling,  and  moreparticu- 
latly  by  his  progrefs  in  philolophv,  which  at 
tor-  that  time  was  employed  for  the  improvement  of 
politicks  ;  he  was  of  a  ftudious  difpofition,  an 
amiable  man,  and  a  good  citizen,  for  he  even 

refufed 
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refufed  royalty ;  and  undoubtedly  could  have 
eftabliflied  an  excellent  body  of  laws,  if  he  had 
hearkened  only  to  the  dilates  of  his  own  rea- 
fon  and  not  been  mifled  by  national  preju¬ 
dices  5  but  defirous  to  pleafe  all  parties,  he  tern- 
porifed  between  them,  fo  as  to  fuffer  the  feeds  parties, 
of  every  evil  to  remain.  He  faid  himfelf,  that 
his  laws  were  the  beft  the  Athenians  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  receiving.  If  that  be  the  cale,  Athens 
was  not  qualified  to  admit  of  a  good  form  of 
government,  and  the  legiflator  ought  not  to  be 

blamed. 

The  chief  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Th^demo^ 
the  people,  and  the  magiftracy  entr lifted  to  the  formofgov* 
principal  members  of  the  ftate.  Nothing  could  ernmeat* 
be  better  judged,  provided  their  authority  had 
been  fufficient  to  preferibe  rules  to  the  people, 
and  counterbalance  its  power,  otherwife  the 
want  of  a  perfedt  equilibrium  could  not  fail  to 
be  injurious.  Though  the  citizens  who  were  Four  orders 
rich,  or  of  genteel  fortunes,  formed  three  of  the 
orders,  and  the  poor  only  the  fourth,  yet  the 
laft,  by  being  the  moil  numerous,  found  from 
the  arrangement  of  the  legiflator,  that  they 
were  the  arbiters  in  affairs  of  the  greateft  con- 
fequence  ;  which  was  giving  up  the  republick  to 
a  reftlefs,  turbulent,  blind  populace.  In  the 
publick  alfemblies,  whether  general  or  particu¬ 
lar,  every  individual  had  a  right  to  vote  on  the 
fubjedts  of  peace  cr  war,  the  finances,  or  whatever 
immediately  concerned  the  ftate ;  to  thefe  meet- 
in^s  they  had  a  right  to  appeal  from  the  fen-  mailers  of 
tence  of  the  fenate  ;  and  Solon  made  his  laws  erat-10nS) 
obfeure,  that  this  right  might  frequently  be 

ufed. 
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ufed.  Thus  the  laws,  which  ought  to  be  equal¬ 
ly  fimple  and  intelligible,  fince  they  are  the 
common  rule  of  civil  life,  became  the  fubjeft 
of  difputes,  and  the  lowed:  order  of  the  people 
carrying  it  againft  the  other  three,  became  the 
judges  of  what  they  were  little  capable  of  deter¬ 
mining  :  We  lhali  frequently  fee  in  the  courfe 
.of  their  hiftory,  that  this  expofed  the  republick 
to  the  greatefi  evils.  ' 

too'nume-  0n  the  other  hand,  the  fenate,  as  eftablifhed 
rou^and too  by  Solon,  confifting  of  tour  hundred  perfons,  a 

hundred  of  each  tribe,*  which  they  afterwards 
increaled  to  fix  hundred,  was  either  too  nume¬ 
rous  to  deliberate  with  prudence,  or  had  not  a 
fufficient  alcendancy  over  the  multitude.  The 
common  aflfemblies  of  the  people  were  held  al- 
rnolt  every  eight  days,  where  every  citizen  of 
fifty  years  of  age  had  the  privilege  of  fpeaking, 
ib  that  the  talents  of  a  corrupted  or  feditious 
orator  might  eafily  overpower  the  prudence  of 
the  fenators,  who  had  only  a  right  to  propofe  the 
bufinefs  of  the  meeting;  from  whence  there  mu  ft 
have  been  a  perpetual  conteft  between  the  head 
and  the  members,  and  of  courfe,  dreadful  con- 
vulfions  through  the  whole  body.  I  am  fur- 
prifed ,  faid  Anacharfis  the  Scythian  to  Solon,  to 
fee  that  with  you,  the  wife  men  have  only  the 
privilege  of  consulting,  while  the  fools  have  the 
power  to  determine.  Experience  proved  that 
Anacharfis  was  right. 

The 

) 

*  Cecrops  had  divided  the  people  of  Athens  into  four 
tribes,  which  mu  ft  not  be  confounded  with  the  dalles  of 
Solon.  The  number  of  tribes  was  afterwards  increafed 
•to  ten. 
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The  only  poffible  remedy  for  this  inconve¬ 
nience  was  the  reflation  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  had  been  almoft  annihilated  by  Diaco, 
who  had  fubftituted  the  tribunal  of  the  EpbeU 
in  its  dead.  Solon  reeftabliihed  it  with  all  its  soion  re- 
ancient  dignity,  committing  to  it  the  ini pe  l  Areopagus, 
of  publick  affairs,  and  more  particularly  the  edu-  -d  in- ^ 
cation  of  youth  (a  matter  fo  neglected  in  our  powers, 
days,  yet  of  fuch  infinite  confequence)  and  it 
was  compoled  folely  of  the  fenioi  Ai  chons. 

This  change  could  not  fail  to  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  ftate,  but  though  the  Areopagus  was  high¬ 
ly  refpefted,  yet  it  was  not  a  fufficient  barrier 
ao-ainft  popular  commotions  ;  an  unbridled  mul¬ 
titude,  with  the  whole  power  in  their  hands, 
when  hurried  on  by  paffion,  does  not  hearken 
to  the  leffons  of  prudence. 

The  particular  laws  of  Solon  were  fupenour  t  0  Particular 
his  General  form  of  government,  and  ought  to  jng  to  debts, 
be  ftudied  by  thofe  who  have  a  defire  to  be  ac-  *^rf*et£ms> 
quainted  with  the  principles  of  civil  fociety  ;  I  tions^an^ 
fhall  therefore  mention  fomeof  them,  upon  which 
attention  may  be  employed  to  advantage.  After 
having  abolifhed  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except 
thofe  againft  murder,  he  reftrained  the  feverity 
of  creditors,  and  prohibited  imprifonment  for 
debt.  Montefquieu  obferves,  that  this  Ihould 
not  be  extended  to  commerce  becaufe  the  gener¬ 
al  intereft  would  be  injured.  It  is  added,  that 
he  cancelled  the  debts,  more  eafily  to  extricate 
the  poor  from  mifery  and  oppreffion.  To  in- 
fpire  a  zeal  in  favour  of  all  the  members  of  the 
ftate,  he  ordained  that  every  citizen  might  pro- 
iecute  whoever  did  an  injury  to  another  $  and 
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that  in  all  factions  and  infurreftions,  where  the 
publick  peace  was  broken,  every  citizen  Ihould 
be  obliged  to  join  one  party  or  the  other,  becaufe 
the  prudent  man  would  certainly  take  the  right 
fide,  and  be  molt  capable  of  bringing  about  an 
accommodation.  He  determined  that  thofe  who 
had  no  children,  might  leave  their  fortunes  to 
whom  they  pleafed.  Till  that  time  wills  were 
unknown,  and  the  next  heir  fucceeded,  fo  that 
there  was  at  leaft  the  advantage  of  the  fortune 
wfeltbad  :r“?.ai.ning  ™  the  family.  Any  man  convicted 
kadSfa-hd  °*  lvIn§  an  )c“e  hfe,  after  the  third  accufation, 
sa  ta£  =ro‘  was  reckoned  infamous  j  and  the  Areopagus  care¬ 
fully  enquired  by  what  means  every  perfon  fub- 
lifted.  He  borrowed  this  law  from  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  modern  nations  would  do  well  to  profit 
by  it.  If  a  fon  either  foolifhly  wafted  his  father’s 
property, or  refufed  to  fupport  his  parents,  he  was 
likewife  declared  infamous  :  But  if  they  had  not 
bred  him  to  fome  bufinefs,  he  was  neither  obliged 
to  maintain  them,  nor  fubje&ed  to  the  penalties 
of  this  law.  By  this  means,  both  the  father  and 
the  children  were  concerned  to  fulfil  the  views  of 
nature  and  of  focicty.  Women  brought  no  for¬ 
tune  to  their  hufbands  but  three  gowns,  and  fome 

rionsporgood  moveables  of  little  value.  Portions,  which  were 
morals,  citi-  lefs  neceffary  in  republicks,  might  make  a  kind 
or' maimed  of  dangerous  traffick  of  marriage,  and  likewife 
in  war.  tear  in  pieces  a  family  fortune.  A  citizen  who 
kept  company  with  diffolute  women  was  exclud¬ 
ed  from  fpeaking  in  the  aflemblies  of  the  people, 
becaufe  by  his  manners  he  had  rendered  himfelf 
unworthy  of  their  confidence. 

An 
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An  Archon  guilty  of  drunkennefs  was  to  be 
put  to  death  :  So  efiential  a  virtue  is  temperance 
in  a  magiftrate.  Children  whofe  fathers  were 
killed  in  the  fervice  of  their  country,  were  to 
be  educated  at  the  publick  expenfe,  till  the  age 
oF  twenty  one*  This  was  an  effectual  means  oF 
encouraging  and  fupporting  valour,  as  infamy 
was  a  moft  ufeful  punillimcnt  For  cowardice* 
Pififtratus,  fome  time  after,  ordered  that  foldiers 
maimed  in  war  fhould  be  fupported  at  the  ex¬ 
penfe  of  the  republick. 

Any  perfon  accufing  another  who  had  not  a  Law  con- 
fifth  part  of  the  votes  in  his  favour,  was  obliged  ac- 
to  pay  a  heavy  fine*  cc  Solofty  fays  the  celebrated 
cc  Montefquieu,  knew  how  to  prevent  the  ahuje 
£c  which  the  people  wight  wake  of  the  right  of 
<c  judging  crimes ,  and  therefore  the  Areopagus  judgments 
cc  had  a  power  of  revifing  their  fentences ,  that  in  by  the6 Are* 
“  cafe  that  tribunal  thought  the  perfon  accufed ,  w- 
cc  was  unjuftly  acquitted ,  he  might  be  brought 
“  again  to  his  trial  before  the  people  3  or  if  he 
<c  was  unjuftly  condemned ,  the  execution  of  the 
<c  Jentence  might  be  flopped  till  the  affair  was 
“  reexamined :  An  excellent  law>  which  fubjebl- 
cc  ed  the  people  to  the  cenfure  of  the  power  which 
“  they  7710ft  refpeffied',  and  indeed ,  even  to  their 
cc  own  A  (Efprit  desLoix,  1.  6.  ch.  5.)  Where¬ 
fore  then  fo  many  inftances  of  enormous  inj  office 
in  Athens  ? 

The  oftracifm  is  very  well  known,  by  which  Theofoa- 
the  mod  illuftrious  men  of  the  republick,  upon  C1  m* 
being  fufpefted,  were  banifhed  for  ten  years.  It 
was  not  intended  as  a  difgraceful  punifhment, 
but  by  way  of  precaution,  to  difpel  the  jealoufy 
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of  the  people.  Six  thoufand  votes  were  needful 
to  carry  it  againft  the  perfon  profecuted.  The 
number  of  citizens  not  exceeding  twenty  thou- 
fand,  an  irreproachable  character  feemed  to  be 
in  fafety  ;  however,  ingratitude,  envy,  and  cabal, 
fometimes  triumphed  even  over  virtue.  The 
date  and  the  author  of  this  political  inftitution 
are  unknown  ;  fome  afcribing  it  to  Thefeus, 
while  others  fay  that  it  was  poflerior  to  Solon. 
The  oftracifm,  known  by  other  names,  prevailed 
in  feveral  democracies,  but  as  it  was  not  reftrain- 
ed  by  good  laws,  it  could  only  be  productive 
of  mifchief. 

Without  dwelling  too  long  upon  particulars, 
it  is  proper  to  obferve  that  the  Athenian  legifla- 
tor  limited  the  expenfes  of  the  women,  thofe  of 
burials  and  religious  ceremonies ;  objects  which 
are  of  more  or  lefs  confequence  to  the  publick, 
according  to  the  nature  and  wealth  of  the  (late. 


Foreigners  Foreigners  were  permitted  to  refide  in  Athens, 
from Iftare  kut  excluded  from  having  any  fhare  in  the  gov- 
in  the  gov-  emment,  and  a  law  was  paffed,  making  it  capi- 

pi'nmpnf  J  *  O  1 

tal  for  them  to  intrude  into  the  affemblies  of 
the  people. 

Thoughts  It  is  certain  that  Solon,  however  well  he  might 
iis^nd^So"  be  acquainted  with  the  true  principles,  did  not 
Ioh  on  laws,  attain  the  great  purpofe  of  legiflation,  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  the  people.  We  may  judge 
by  the  following  anecdote.  Anacharfis  lpeaking 
to  him  one  day,  of  the  ufeleffnefs  of  laws,  com¬ 
pared  them  to  cobwebs,  in  which  the  feeble  and 
weak  are  catched,  but  which  are  broken  through 
by  the  rich  and  powerful.  Men  keep  their  agree¬ 
ments,  replied  Solon,  when  they  have  no  induce¬ 
ment 
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merit  to  violate  them,  and  this  is  exdolly  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  my  laews  $  1  accommodate  them  fo  to 
the  intereji  of  the  people,  that  all  will  he  fenfible 
it  is  much  better  to  obferve  than  to  infringe  them . 

Can  any  more  proper  means  be  contrived  either 
in  morals  or  politicks,  to  attach  people  to  a  fenfe 
of  their  duty,  than  convincing  them  that  it  is 
their  intereft  ?  And  muft  they  not  find  it  fo  in  a 
good  government,  where  every  thing  tends  to 
the  publick  happinefs,  and  the  advantage  of  in¬ 
dividuals  is  always  united  with  the  good  of  the 
community  ?  If  the  effefts  then  did  not  corres¬ 
pond  with  the  expectations  of  the  legiflator,  it  is 
becaufe  the  mode  of  government  and  the  laws 
which  he  eftabliffied,  were  not  accommodated  to 
the  true  intereft  of  the  Athenians.  Anacharfis 
was  miftaken  in  fuppofing  that  one  part  of  the 
body  politick  muft  always  be  exempt  from  the 
laws  ;  and  perhaps  Solon  was  wrong  in  not  giv¬ 
ing  his  fufficient  ftrength  to  reftrain  the  multi¬ 
tude  :  But  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  it  was  too 
difficult  an  undertaking  to  govern  fuch  an  un- 
traftable  people  as  the  Athenians.  Who  knows 
but  their  new  laws  were  the  very  beft  which 
they  would  content  to  receive  ? 

Before  the  death  of  the  legiflator,  that  fickle  The  difguft 
people  gave  vent  to  their  national  character,  by  of  Soloru 
propofing  to  him  every  day  to  make  fome  alter¬ 
ations.  He  was  fo  difgufted  that  he  quitted  his 
native  country,  and  they  allowed  him  to  remain 
abfent  for  ten  years.  Fie  improved  his  knowl¬ 
edge  during  his  travels,  while  the  people  at  home 
were  preparing  for  a  new  revolution,  and  at  his  AmMti 
return  he  found  the  evil  incurable.  Pififtratus,  of  PififtraU 
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who  was  his  relation,  rich,  generous,  popular, 
(killed  in  the  art  of  dazzling  the  citizens  by  hig 
Iplendid  talents,  and  of  gaining  them  by  deceit¬ 
ful  carefles,  fecretly  aimed  at  obtaining  the  fove- 
reign  power  ;  Solon,  who  faw  into  his  purpofes, 
faid  to  him,  Were  it  not  for  your  ambition ,  you 
are  the  beji  of  the  Athenians .  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  fee  virtues  changed  into  vices  by  this 
paffion,  and  Pifiltratus  forfeited  his  honour,  that 
he  might  rife  to  power.  He  wounded  himfelf 
one  day  with  his  own  hand,  and  running  into  the 
ftreets  covered  with  blood,  implored  the  pro- 
teftion  of  the  people,  whofe  enemies,  he  pretend¬ 
ed,  had  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life.  One  cf 
his  accomplices  immediately  propofed  that  a 
guard  fhould  be  appointed  to  protect  the  perfon 
of  fo  valuable  a  citizen,  and  when  granted,  it 
was  employed  by  Pififlratus  to  take  poffeffion  of 
the  citadel,  and  eftablilh  his  authority. 

Solon  fruitlefsly  attempted  to  revive  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  a  love  of  liberty  ;  and  when 
the  ufurper  one  day,  lent  to  know  what  had  in- 
fpired  him  with  fuch  rafhnefs,  he  boldly  replied. 
My  old  age ;  and  at  laft  not  being  able  to  endure 
fuch  a  melancholy  profpeft,  he  bid  an  eternal 
adieu  to  Athens,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  All  pofterity  has  been  loud  in  his  praifes, 
and  the  noble  defire  of  feeking  inftrudtion  attend¬ 
ed  him  to  the  laft.  I  grow  old ,  faid  he,  learning 
many  things .  Some  verfes  of  gallantry  which 
he  competed  in  his  youth,  could  not  injure  his 
character;  his  many  virtues  and  conftant  labour 
for  the  publick  good,  juitly  fecured  him  the 
reputation  of  wifdomu 
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A  tyrant  (the  ancients  gave  that  name  to  eve-  PIflftratus 
ry  ufurper,  and  frequently  to  their  lawful  kings)  ex/?1Ied  and 
could  not  live  unmolefted,  efpecially  in  fuch  a  5a3.c  ab~ 
turbulent  city  as  Athens.  Notwithstanding' the 
abilities  and  pleafing  manners  of  Pififtratus,  he 
was  very  foon  obliged  to  betake  himfelf  to  flight  * 
but  was  reftored  by  Megacles,  one  of  the  chief 
confpirators,  upon  condition  of  marrying  his 
daughter.  According  to  Herodotus,  a  woman 
drefifed  like  Minerva,  accompanied  Pififtratus  in 
a  chariot,  and  made  the  people  receive  him  as  if 
he  had  been  brought  back  by  the  goddefs  herfelf. 

Popular  fuperftition  fupplied  impoftors  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  refources  but  however  the  factions 
revived,  and  Pififtratus  was  obliged  once  more 
to  retire  5  yet,  after  having  remained  eleven  years 
in  exile,  he  recovered  his  power  by  a  ftratagem. 

After  this,  he  adopted  a  better  fyftem  of  gov-  To  prevent 
ernment  5  inltead  of  bringing  the  inhabitants  of  cabals>  h4e 
the  country  into  the  city,  as  was  done  by  the  the  people 
famous  Thefeus,  he  prudently  obliged  them  to  ^refwaU 
attend  to  the  cares  of  agriculture  ;  and  certainly 
great  advantages  were  gained,  whether  effe&ed 
by  perfuafion  or  authority ;  the  market  place 
was  no  longer  filled  with  people  ready  to  engage 
in  cabals  ;  turbulent  men 'were  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture,  which  diverted  them  from  every  other 
object,  and  made  them  more  attentive  to  the 
produce  of  their  own  labour,  than  to  the  affairs 
of  government  1  they  cleared  wafte  lands,  and 
improved  others.  Pififtratus  made  them  pay  a 
tenth  for  the  fupport  of  the  ftate  5  to  which  they 
did  not  confent  without  murmuring  but  the  fe- 
verity  of  the  tax  was  foftened  bv  his  humanity, 
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and  the  fweets  of  peace  were  enjoyed  by  the  im¬ 
provers  of  the  country.  As  another  means  of 
making  the  people  tra&able,  he  encouraged  the 
arts  and  iciences.  He  made  the  Athenians  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  poetry  of  Homer,  erected  fome 
magnificent  buildings,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius ;  in  one  word, 
he  inftru&ed  princes  in  the  art  of  governing, 
and  though  an  ufurper,  he  reconciled  the  people 
to  a  yoke  which  feemed  to  fecure  the  publick 
happinefs. 

His  two  fons,  Hipparchus  and  Hippias,  ftiared 
the  fovereign  authority.  The  firft  poffeffed  all 
the  good  qualities  of  the  father,  but  was  aflaffi- 
nated  by  Ariftogiton  and  Harmodius,  who  were 
his  perfonal  enemies  •  the  other  was  naturally  of 
a  mild  temper,  but  being  provoked  by  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  and  feeing  the  danger  to  which 
his  own  perfon  was  expofed,  indulged  himfelf  in 
an  excefs  of  feverity,  which  rendered  him  odious. 
When  Ariftogiton  was  put  to  torture,  inftead  of 
his  accomplices,  he  named  feveral  of  the  friends 
of  Hippias,  who  were  inftantly  put  to  death ; 
and  then  concluded,  by  telling  the  tyrant  in  an 
intuiting  manner,  I  now  know  none  but  yourf elf y 
dejerving  of  death.  A  woman  whofe  name  was 
Leasna,  was  expofed  to  the  fame  torture ;  dread¬ 
ing  left  the  pain  fhould  extort  fuch  a  confeffion 
from  her  as  was  wanted,  fhe  bit  off  her  tongue. 
This  ftriking  incident  revived  the  national 
fpirit  ;  the  tyrant  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  the 
popular  government  was  reftored.  We  fliali 
fee  the  Roman  liberty  fpringing  from  a  caufe 
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Sparta  bad  aflifted  the  Athenians  againft  the  sParta  op- 
fons  of  Pififtratus,  but  foon  took  up  arms  to  5^, 
give  them  new  matters,  and  even  to  reftore  Hip-  when^fight- 
pias.  Such  condudt  was  inconfiftent  with  that  e«y.  °‘ 
virtue  which  has  been  fo  greatly  celebrated,  but 
a  defire  of  prefiding  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was 
the  great  failing  of  the  Spartans  :  They  began 
to  be  jealous  of  the  power  of  Athens  ;  they  were 
afraid  that  liberty  would  increafe  both  its  ftrength 
and  reputation,  and  they  did  not  choofe  to  have 
any  rivals.  We  fhall  fee  even  the  rivalfhip  of 
thofe  ftates  become  fatal.  Before  we  take  a  view 
of  thefe  two  republicks,  contending  againtt  the 
powers  of  Alia,  let  us  refle£t  one  moment  upon 
the  difference  of  their  charadter,  and  the  progrels 
of  the  human  mind  among  the  Greeks. 

Lycurgus  and  Solon  having  followed  quite  D;ff«encc 
different  fyftems,  either  becaufe  their  ideas  were  sc“te“n(J 
not  the  fame,  or  the  genius  of  the  people  was  Athens* 
not  fuited  to  receive  the  fame  kind  of  laws, 

Sparta  and  Athens  formed  a  very  extraordinary 
contraft.  The  one  was  devoted  entirely  to  war, 
and  no  citizen  could  have  any  other  object  to  en¬ 
gage  his  attention,  nor  choofe  any  other  employ¬ 
ment  ;  he  muft  therefore  either  prove  a  hero,  or 
renounce  his  country  :  The  other  received  all  the 
arts,  and  every  kind  of  learning  ;  every  Athe¬ 
nian  was  obliged  to  be  a  foldier  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity,  but  he  might  alfo  be  whatever  he  pleafed, 
provided  he  was  engaged  in  feme  employment. 

There,  a  rigorous  poverty  deftroyed  the  iprings  property, 
of  avarice  and  felf  intereft,  and  chained  up  every 
paffion  but  thofe  which  prompted  to  glory  or  pro¬ 
moting  the  good  of  the  ftate  :  Here,  the  profpeft 
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of  wealth  encouraged  induftry,  commerce*  an4 
genius,  and  the  heart  was  equally  engaged  in  ad¬ 
vancing  publick  and  private  intereft.  There  the 
habit  of  implicit  obedience  was  contra&ed  from 
the  cradle,  and  continued  through  life ;  and  the 
generals  or  magiftrates  needed  only  to  give  the 
fignal  to  have  their  purpofes  immediately  execut¬ 
ed  :  Here,  they  endured  fubje&ion  and  reftraint 
with  impatience ;  loved  licentioufnefs  under  the 
name  of  liberty,  giving  themfelves  up  to  their 
unbridled  fancy,  and  often  infulted  the  laws  and 
the  magiftrates,  becaufe  their  power  was  too 
weak  to  prevent  their  becoming  the  fport  of  a 
popular  affembly. 

The  excefiive  aufterity  of  the  Spartans,  which 
from  education  became  a  fecond  nature,  con¬ 
firmed  a  government,  founded  upon  the  manners* 
and  the  ftrength  of  government  in  its  turn,  fup- 
ported  that  againft  the  propenfities  of  human 
nature.  The  Athenian  manners,  foftened  by  a 
relifh  for  pleafures,  and  wavering  from  a  want  of 
eftablifhed  principles,  could  not  be  amended  by 
a  bad  plan  of  government,  and  therefore  could 
not  fail  to  increafe  the  mifchief.  We  fhall  fee 
the  haughty,  inflexible,  and  imperious  Spartan 
always  anxious  to  command,  often  become  cruel 
and  unjuft  in  following  a  regular  fyftem  of  pol¬ 
iticks  :  The  Athenians,  valiant,  brave,  ingenious, 
induftrious,  gentle,  and  polite,  but  vain,  trifling 
and  inconftant,  will  diftinguifh  themfelves  by 
glorious  a£tions  and  noble  works,  am  id  ft  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  faults,  which  will  bring  on  the 
ruin  of  the  ftate.  This  parallel  will  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  events.  v 
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The  manner  in  which  thefe  two  dates  treated 
their  (laves,  diffidently  difplays  the  difference  of 
their  chara&er.  In  comparifon  of  the  Helotes, 
the  Athenian  (laves  were  the  happieft  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  cafe  of  grievances,  they  had  a  right 
tf-apply  tojuflicefor  redrefs  againft  their  matters; 
they  were  allowed  to  purchafe  land,  and  to  re¬ 
deem  themfelves,  when  they  had  amaffed  a  dif¬ 
fident  dim  for  that  purpofe  ;  they  were  often 
made  free,  as  a  recompenfe  for  their  fervices,  of 
from  pure  generofity,  and  then  they  made  choice 
of  patrons  who  protected  their  interefts.  As 
much  as  the  Helotes  juftly  detefted  the  Spartans, 
fo  much  ought  the  Athenian  (laves  to  have  been 
attached  to  their  matters,  if  it  were  poflible  to 
infpire  a  love  for  (lavery. 

This  humanity,  which  extended  even  to  the 
brutes,  certainly  proceeded  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  A  tafte  for 
learning,  which  contributes  fo  much  to  foften 
the  manners,  had  already  begun  to  be  difplayed 
in  Attica.  In  the  time  of  Solon,  the  drama  was 
invented  by  Thefpis ;  and  though  the  legiflator 
upbraided  him  with  having  uttered  falfehoods  in 
publick,  the  dramatick  art,  properly  dire&ed, 
might  prove  equally  a  fource  of  pleafure  and 
inftruftion.  Pififtratus  enriched  Athens  with  a 
pnblick  library  ;  and  his  fon  Hipparchus  enter¬ 
tained  the  poet  Simonides  at  his  court,  to  which 
he  likewife  invited  Anacreon,  whofe  verfes  ftill 
delight  the  world  by  their  elegant  fimplicity. 
Archilochus,  Stefichorus,  Alceus,  and  Sappho, 
had  already  brought  lyrick  poetry  into  vogue. 
The  ancient  Greek  colonies  boafted  that  theirs 
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was  the  Country  of  celebrated  writers  :  Nothing 
is  fo  favourable  for  genius  as  peace  and  happi- 
nefs,  which  they  for  a  long  time  enjoyed. 

Where  the  rays  of  literature  and  tafte  exert 
their  influence  on  genius,  they  produce  the  hap- 
pieft  effects  :  New  ideas  fpring  up  in  crowds  ;  the 
true  and  the  beautiful  are  fought  after  j  men  feek- 
ing  inftruCtion,  find  it  neceflary  to  ftudy  ;  and 
philofophy  begins  to  dawn.  Happily,  it  was  firfl: 
directed  to  the  molt  effential  objects,  morals  and 
politicks.  It  was  natural  that  ftudious  people, 
in  a  land  of  liberty,  fhould  at  firfl:  employ  them- 
fel  ves  in  whatever  could  contribute  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  mankind,  or  the  good  of  the  (late. 
Plutarch  mentions  a  converfation  of  ancient 
.an;  fages,  difputing  upon  the  following  queftion. 
What  is  the  mod  perfect  kind  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment  ?  To  which  they  made  the  following  an- 
fwers.— Solon  faid,  it  was  that,  where  an  injury 
done  to  an  individual  was  felt  by  the  whole:  Bias ; 
where  the  law  reigned  injlead  of  a  monarch  : 
Thales ;  where  the  inhabitants  are  neither  too  rich 
nor  too  poor :  Anacharfis  ;  where  virtue  is  honour - 
edy  and  vice  detefted:  Pittacus ;  where  dignities 
are  conferred  only  upon  the  defervingy  and  never 
upon  the  wicked :  Cleobulus  ;  where  the  people 
are  more  afraid  of  cenfure  than  the  law  :  Chilo ; 
where  the  laws,  and  not  orators ,  are  hearkened  to, 
and  have  influence .  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
whofe  guefts  they  were,  concluded  in  favour  of 
that  popular  government  which  approaches  the 
neareft  to  ariftocracy,  where  a  few  virtuous  men 
hold  the  reins.  Though  this  converfation  is 
probably  fictitious,  it  fhews  us  upon  what  fub- 

jeds 
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jefts  the  philofophers  employed  their  minds  be¬ 
fore  they  became  fophifts.  _  ... 

However,  Thales  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  who  is  Agronomy, 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  feven  Grecian  fages, 
diftinguilhed  himfelf  likewife  by  his  fpeculative  Thales  and 
philofophy,  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  ,y 
mention  in  another  place.  He  was  an  aftrono- 
mer,  but  was  excelled  by  Solon  in  that  fcience, 
which  was  little  known  to  the  Greeks.  Thales 
divided  the  year  into  twelve  months  of  thirty 
days,  and  perceiving  his  miftake,  corrected  it  by 
another  errour,  for  he  intercalated  a  whole  month 
at  the  end  of  every  fecond  year.  Solon  improved 
the  year  of  Thales,  by  making  it  purely  a  lunar 
year  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  four  days,  and 
intercalated  twenty  three  days  at  the  end  of  every 
fecond  year,  to  make  it  fquare  with  the  true  year. 

This  was  making  a  great  advance  in  Greece, 
fince  they  were  even  unacquainted  with  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  week  into  feven  days.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  the  Phenicians  had  been  infinitely  more 
learned  for  a  number  of  ages. 

At  this  time  the  fine  arts  had  begun  to  be  per-  Architec- 
fefted.  The  two  firft  orders  of  architefture,  the  commerce 
Dorick,  and  the  Ionick,  had  been  invented ;  and 
the  genius  of  that  time  feemed  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  ages  of  Pericles  and  Philip.  ’  Corinth  fet 
the  example  of  maritime  commerce,  and  united 
wealth  and  fplendour  to  liberty.  In  a  word, 

Greece  arrived  at  the  period  of  bright  and  folid 
glory,  which  at  firft  was  the  produce  of  war  and 
patriotifm,  but  in  the  end  was  the  effect  of  ge¬ 
nius  univerfally  exercifed* 
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Beginning  of  the  War  againjl  the  Persians. 
Miltiades  victorious  at  Marathon. 


A  HOUGH  war  be  in  itfelf  dread¬ 
ful,  as  it  prefents  nothing  to  our  view  but  men 


idea  of  the 
war  carried 
on  againft 
the  Per- 


?anS?r'  killed  by  men,  and  ruins  covered  with  human 
blood,  it  becomes  a  fource  of  noble  and  furprif- 
ing  actions,  when  undertaken  or  carried  on  for 
felf  defence,  by  citizens  who  unite  difcipline  and 
military  fkill  to  the  moll  heroick  courage.  To 
meet  the  greateft  dangers,  to  defpife  death,  to 
make  up  for  the  want  of  numbers  by  dint  of 
genius  and  bravery,  to  improve  the  fmalleft  ad¬ 
vantages,  to  repair  the  greateft  misfortunes,  to 
overcome  enemies  who  think  themfelves  almoft 
certain  of  vidtory,  to  fave  the  lives  and  liberties 
of  the  people,  to  deferve  acknowledgments  and 
immortal  renown  for  important  fervices,  will,  in 
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Tome  decree  deface  thofe  horrours  which  are  in¬ 
separable  from  every  bloody  enterpnfe.  The 
war  between  the  Greeks  and  Perfians,  from  the 
greatnefs  of  the  objeft,  will  be  found  particular¬ 
ly  interefting.  . 

We  left  the  great  empire  of  Cyrus  in  poilellion 

of  Darius,  fon  of  Hyftafpes,  whofe  ambition 
confined  within  two  narrow  limits  in  Afia,  made 
him  thirft  after  new  conquefts.  A  defire  of  re¬ 
venge,  added  to  this  infatiable  paffion,  infpired 
him  with  the  fcheme  of  fubduing  Greece.  T  e 
Ionians  having  rebelled  againft  him,  applied  for 
proteftion  to  the  Greeks  in  Europe.  Cleome- 
nes,  king  of  Sparta,  protedor  of  the  tyrant  Hip- 
pias,  that  had  been  driven  out  of  Athens,  refufed 
to  afiift  the  Ionians,  but  the  more  generous 
Athenians  granted  them  twenty  fhips.  Athens 
was  provoked  againft  the  Perfians,  who  had  re¬ 
ceived  Hippias  into  their  country  with  a  defign 
of  reftoring  him;  and  at  that  time  the  enthufiafm 
of  liberty  was  in  the  greateft  fermentation :  The 
people  who  had  languifhed  under  the  fons  of 
Pifittratus,  from  the  moment  of  their  burfting 
thefe  chains,  began  to  be  animated  with  the  moft 
heroick  fpirit. 

The  Ionians  thought  they  had  gained  their 
liberty,  upon  their  marching  into  Lydia,  pndde- 
ftroying  Sardis  ;  but  Darius  was  very  foon  re¬ 
venged  by  the  deftrudion  of  Miletus,  when  he 
forced  Ionia,  and  the  neighbouring  ifiands,to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  obedience.  He  then  fent  heralds 
into  Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water,  that  is  to 

fay,  an  acknowledgment  of  his  fovereignty.  In 

their 
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'  Sparta  unite  thfeiLr  the  Spartans  put  to  death  two 

againithim.  ot  the  heralds,  whofe  perfons  the  law  of  nations 

ought  to  have  rendered  facred ;  but  feveral  cities 
fubmitted}  particularly  Egina,  fituated  near  A- 
thens,  in  the  Egean  fea.  The  Athenians  com¬ 
plained  of  this  cowardice  to  the  Spartans,  who 
prended  at  tne  Grecian  confederacy,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Eginetae  were  feized  as  traitors  to 
their  country.  It  was  a  great  happinefs  for 
Greece,  that  a  crowd  of  little  ftates,  totally  in¬ 
dependent  on  one  another,  were  fo  united  by 
treaties  and  reciprocal  obligations,  that  their 
common  intereft  had  the  force  of  a  law,  and  that 
a  kind  of  general  tribunal  was  authorifed  to  pun- 
lfh  treachery.  Without  fuch  an  advantage,  they 
muft  have  foon  fubmitted  to  the  yoke. 

TKe  Per-  Darius  fent  an  army  by  land,  and  likewife  a 
Attica.  fleet,  to  execute  his  project :  His  fleet  was  wreck¬ 
ed  in  doubling  Cape  Athos,  called  at  prefent 
Capo  Santo ;  and  the  Thracians  attacked  and  dif- 
perfed  his  army  in  the  night,  which  was  com¬ 
manded  by  Mardonius,  an  unexperienced  young 
nobleman.  A  greater  army,  under  better  gen¬ 
erals,  came  pouring  in  upon  Attica,  after  havino- 
Athens  fo-  Pandered  Eretria  in  the  Ifle  of  Eubea.  Athens 

a  Alii  a  nee  of  b,einS  ln  danger>  applied  to  the  confederates  for 
the  allies,  the  neceflary  aid,  and  Sparta  promifed  to  grant 

it,  but  declared  that  they  muft  wait  a  few  days, 
becaufe  the  religious  cuftom  prevented  them 
from  taking  the  field  before  the  full  moon ;  a 
fuperftition  molt  unworthy  of  that  wife  and  war¬ 
like  republick.  The  other  ftates  were  ftruck 
dumb  with  confirmation,  except  Platea,  which 
fent  them  a  thoufand  fighting  men  j  fo  that 
*  they 
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they  were  obliged,  for  the  firft  time,  to  arm 

Athenian  army  confifted  only  of  ten  fr^n'annder 
thoufand  men,  and  the  Perfians  had  more  than  a 
hundred  thoufand*.  This  great  inequality  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  lefs  evil,  than  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  ten  generals,  named  by  the  ten  tribes, 
who  were  to  have  the  command  every  day  alter¬ 
nately.  How  could  it  be  expected  that  they 
fhould  follow  one  uniform  plan ;  that  the  whole 
fhould  aft  in  concert  ;  or  that  the-  incapacity 
of  one  fhould  not  render  the  fuperiour  abilities 
of  another  totally  ufelefs  ?  The  imprudence  of 
the  Athenians  was  evident  in  this  abfurd  prac- 
'tice,  which  a  miftaken  zeal  for  liberty  had  eftab- 
lifhed.  Happily  for  them,  Miltiades  was  one 
of  their  generals,  and  his  colleagues  had  a  fincere 
regard  for  their  country,  which  was  the  prefer- 
vation  of  Athens. 

It  was  neceffary  to  determine  whether  they 
fhould  attack  the  enemy,  or  wait  for  them  with-  attack  the 
in  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  the  laft  meafure  enem^ 
feeming  to  be  the  moft  fecure,  carried  the  great- 
eft  number  of  votes  ;  but  Miltiades  ventured  to 
infill  upon  the  firft,  as  neceffary  in  their  fixa¬ 
tion,  where  a  vigorous  effort  was  wanted.  The 
virtuous  Ariftides,  who  was  one  of  the  generals, 
fupported  the  opinion  of  Miltiades,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  ; 


*  Rollin  makes  their  army  a  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and 
ten  thoufand  horfe  ;  after  having  faid  in  the  preceding 
paoe,  that  they  were  five  hundred  thoufand.  Juftin  makes 
them  fix  hundred  thoufand.  Cornelius  Nepos  with  more 
probability,  fuppofes  them  only  ten  times  the  number  of  the 
Athenians.  Whom  {hall  we  believe  ? 
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vailed  ;  and  being  convinced  that  one  chief  was 
needful  for  the  execution,  when  his  day  of  com¬ 
mand  came,  generoufly  refigned  it  to  that  great 
man,  and  all  the  reft  followed  his  example. 

The.  battle  of  Marathon  was  the  triumph  of 
patriotifm.  The  military  art,  which  was  but 
little  known  before  that  time,  completely  fecond- 
ed  Athenian  valour.  Miltiades  drew  up  his  ar¬ 
my  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  covering  both 
flanks,  that  he  might  not  be  furrounded  $  and  to 
iecure  the  greateft  refources,  he  placed  his  prin¬ 
cipal  ftrength  in  the  wings.  The  Greeks  rufhed 
on  to  the  engagement,  and  the  enemy  were 
thrown  into  dilorder  by  that  unexpected  impet- 
uofity  ;  the  two  wings  having  routed  thole  of 
the  Perfians,  poured  in  upon  the  main  body  of 
their  army,  which  could  no  longer  refill,  and 
the  whole  were  put  to  flight.  Hippias  was  flain 
in  the  battle,  at  a  time  when  he  undoubtedly 
flattered  himfelf  that  he  would  reduce  his  coun¬ 
try  to  flavery. 

This  great  army,  which  Darius  had  ordered  to 
fend  all  the  Athenians  to  him  in  chains,  and 
which  had  brought  marble  on  purpofe  to  ereft 
trophies,  fled  with  the  greateft  precipitation  to 
the  fhips,  feven  of  which  were  taken,  and  many 
of  the  reft  burnt  by  the  conquerors.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  arrived  next  day,  after  a  forced  march  of 
three  days  :  They  would  have  reckoned  the  de¬ 
lay  a  crime,  if  fuperftition  had  not  impofed  it 
upon  them  as  a  duty. 

Glory  was  then  the  reward  of  great  men,  and 
fufllcient  for  republican  virtue.  Monuments 
were  erected  in  honour  of  the  flain ;  a  painting 

was 
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was  rnade  of  the  battle  of  hdarathon,  and  all  the 
favour  which  was  ftiewn  toMiltiades,  was  to  rep- 
refent  him  in  the  pi&ure  at  the  head  of  his  col- 

lCUP’llCS « 

Who  could  fufpeft  that  the  preserver  of  his 
country  Ihould  become  a  victim  of  ingratitude  ?  ans  to  Mil- 
but  the  Athenians  were  always  fo  diftruftful,  that tiades' 
the  lead  fufpicion  made  them  forget  the  greated 
fervices.  Miltiades  having  required  a  fleet,  in 
order  to  punilh  the  people  of  the  iflands  who 
had  betrayed  the  common  intereft,  attacked  P a- 
ros  ;  but  after  a  long  fiege,  in  which  he  was 
wounded,  he  mifearried  in  the  enterprife,  and 
returned  to  Athens.  Whether,  as  Herodotus 
fays,  perfonal  hatred  prompted  him  to  this  un¬ 
dertaking,  or  that  the  people  could  not  reproach 
him  with  any  fault  but  his  misfortune,  is  uncer-, 
tain  ;  he  was  mod  unjuftly  treated  as  a  criminal. 

He  was  accufed  and  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents*,  a  fum  equal  to  the  expenfe  of  the 
fleet.  Not  being  in  a  fituation  to  difcharge  fuch 
a  fine,  this  molt  refpeftable  hero,  who  had  re- 
fufed  the  fovereign  power  in  Cherfonefus,  that 
he  might  devote  his  fervice  to  his  country,  died 
in  prifon. 


*£  9670,  if  withBudeus  we  value  the  Mina  at  3/.  4 s.  jd* 
or  £  9300,  if  we  adopt  the  calculation  of  Agricola?  who 
makes  the  Mina  only  equal  to  3/.  2 s. 
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C  H  A  P.  II. 

The  rife  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles  j — the 
invafion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 


Ariftides 
and  The- 
miftocles. 


Difference 
of  their 
character 
and  princi¬ 
ples. 


Their  fyf- 
tem  of  poli¬ 
ticks  dif¬ 
ferent. 


AFTER  the  death  of  Miltiades,  two  other 
illuftrious  citizens,  Ariftides  and  Themif- 
tocles,  had  the  greateft  influence  in  conducting 
the  publick  affairs.  A  difference  of  character 
and  principles  occafioned  a  remarkable  difagree- 
ment  between  them  from  their  earlieft  years. 
Ariftides,  of  an  auftere  and  irreproachable  virtue, 
detefted  whatever  was  not  perfectly  confiftent 
with  the  ftriCteft  juftice,  and  very  well  deferved 
the  application  of  the  following  verfe  ofEfchylus, 
which  was  made  to  him  by  the  whole  audience 
at  the  theatre ;  his  defire  is  to  be  truly  juft ,  not  to 
appear  Jo  3  the  encomium  of  confummate  virtue. 
Themiftocles,  full  of  fire,  boldnefs,  and  ambition, 
was  not  at  all  fcrupulous  about  the  means,  pro¬ 
vided  he  could  fecure  fuccefs,  making  his  prin¬ 
ciples  eafily  bend  to  times  and  circumftances  3 
lefs  anxious  to  deferve,  than  to  procure  admir¬ 
ers  and  affociates,  he  could  not  fail,  with  fuch 
uncommon  abilities  (as  his  preceptor  had  fore¬ 
told),  either  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  or  great 
harm,  to  his  country. 

Athens  had  always  been  a  theatre  of  political 
difputes.  When  the  fyftem  of  government  in  a 
free  ftate  is  bad,  parties  differ  on  its  fundament 
tals.  Ariftides  having  imbibed  the  maxims  of 
Lvcursus,  who  laid  the  people  under  neceffary 
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reftraint,  was  inclined  to  Ariftocracy.  Themif- 
tocles,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  flatter  the  people, 
declared  for  democracy  ;  and  the  firname  Juft , 
which  was  univerfally  given  to  his  rival,  did  not 
in  the  leaft  wound  his  pride,  becaufe  he  forefaw 
that  this  honourable  appellation  could  not  be 
pleafing,  even  to  thofe  who  beftowed  it ;  and 
that  it  would  become  a  motive  for  hatred  and 
jealoufy. 

To  get  rid  of  fuch  a  rival,  whom  he  always  Themifto- 
found  differing  in  opinion  from  him,  he  em-  ^er-fti^ers 
ployed  even  the  title,  which  was  an  evidence  of  fufpe&ed. 
fuperiour  virtue,  as  a  mean  of  accomplifhing  his 
purpofe,  by  reprefenting  Ariftides  as  a  fovereign 
judge  in  all  cafes ;  as  a  monarch  whofe  word  was 
a  law,  without  having  occaflon  for  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  royalty.  His  emiffaries  filled  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  fufpicions*  till  they  at  laft 
infilled  on  the  oftracifm.  It  was  a  cuftom  to 
write  the  name  of  the  perfon  they  defired  to 
have  banifhed  upon  a  fhell  (o$pa,xov).  A  peaf-  oftracifm 
ant  who  could  not  write,  and  was  unacquaint-  Ariftides. 
ed  with  the  perfon  of  Ariftides,  prefented  him 
with  a  fhell,  defiring  him  to  write  the  name  of 
Ariftides  upon  it  :  IVhat  injury  has  this  man 
done  to  you  ?  faid  this  virtuous  citizen.  A  one  at 
ally  replied  the  peafant,  but  I  am  tired  of  hear¬ 
ing  him  inceffantly  called  the  Just  :  Upon  which 
Ariftides  wrote  his  own  name.  There  were  at 
leaft  fix  thoufand  votes  againft  him,  for  that 
number  was  required  by  the  law  ;  and  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  fentence  with  refignation,  faying  at 
fetting  out  upon  his  exile,  I  pray  the  gods  may 

not 
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not  Juffer  the  Athenians  to  have  cauje  to  remem¬ 
ber  Ariftides . 

in  After  fuch  an  unworthy  a&ion,  Themiftocles 
muft  have  been  loaded  with  reproach  to  the 
lateft  pofterity,  if  he  had  not  foon  after  done 
fuch  noble  fervices  to  his  country*  Nobody 
had  more  extenfive  views  in  either  war  or  poli¬ 
ticks,  and  no  man  was  more  proper  for  putting 
them  in  execution.  Far  from  being  lulled  into 
fecurity,  like  the  reft  of  the  Athenians,  who 
thought  that  the  viftory  gained  at  Marathon 
delivered  them  from  all  danger,  he  looked  upon 
the  war  with  the  Perfians  as  fcarce  begun,  and' 
did  not  doubt  but  it  would  continue  to  rage  with 
fury.  He  refle&ed  upon  the  weaknefs  and  the 
refources  of  Athens  ;  and  obferving,  that  though 
they  were  advantageoufly  fituated  for  having  a 
fleet,  yet  they  were  inferiour  in  that  refpeft  to 
their  neighbours  the  Eginetse  ;  and  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  nothing  but  a  ftrong  naval  force 
could  preferve  the  ftate,  increafe  their  wealth,  or 
advance  their  power,  he  attached  himfelf  chiefly 
to  this  objeft ;  and  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to 
dedicate  the  produce  of  their  filver  mines,  which 
was  ufually  ftiared  equally  among  the  people,  to 
the  purpofe  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  :  From  this 
fund  they  built  a  hundred  galleys,  which  proved 
the  bulwark  of  the  republick. 

of  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  precaution,  and 
thefe  meafures,  Greece  muft  have  been  infal¬ 
libly  deftroyed.  Darius  was  preparing  to  in¬ 
vade  the  country,  with  all  the  power  of  Afia, 

when  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  5  but  his  fon 
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Xerxes,  inheriting  his  father’s  refentment,  and 
adding  to  it  all  the  heat  of  a  haughty  impetuous 
youthf*  aft«r  having  made  immenfe  prepara¬ 
tions,  fent  to  demand  earth  and  water.  Themif- 
tocles,  to  animate  his  countrymen  ftill  more,  by 
depriving  them  of  every  hope  of  accommodation, 
for  it  was  neeeffary  either  to  preferve  their  liber¬ 
ty,  or  to  be  buried  with  it,  put  to  death  the  in¬ 
terpreter  who  explained  the  King  of  Perfia’s  dec¬ 
laration  ;  and  by  this  proceeding  laid  them  un¬ 
der  the  neceffity  of  being  invincible. 

Xerxes,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  head  of  an 
innumerable  army,  which  Herodotus,  and  Rol- 
lin  after  him,  make  to  amount  to  five  millions, 
two  hundred  thoufand  men,  including  the  Tea¬ 
men,  and  all  the  followers  of  the  army,  came  in 
triumph  to  crulh  a  petty  nation,  which  he  de- 
fpifed.  Diodorus  Siculus,  as  well  as  Pliny, 
Elian,  and  many  other  writers,  lefien  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  army  greatly.  Though  Herodotus’s 
calculation  is  evidently  abfurd,  Tome  people  fay 
that  he  deferves  the  greateft  credit,  becaufe  he 
lived  at  the  time  of  this  expedition  ;  but  we 
need  only  attend  to  his  narration,  the  fpeeches, 
the  dreams,  and  the  circumftances  which  he 
adapts  to  them,  to  diftruft  his  evidence.  He 
i  O  feems 
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*  Xerxes  was  a  fon  of  a  fecond  marriage,  by  thePrincefs 
Atoffa,  daughter  of  Cyrus,  whom  Darius  married  when 
he  was  upon  the  throne.  Darius  preferred  him  before 
his  children  of  the  firft  marriage,  and  appointed  him  his 
fucceffor,  as  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  King0  though  not  the 
eldeft:  fon  of  Darius .  A  Spartan  fuggefted  this  diihno 
%on,  faying -it  was  the  enjoin  in  Sparta. 
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feems  rather  to  have  imitated  Homer,  than  to 
have  written  like  an  hiftorian.  He  reprefents 
Xerxes,  at  one  time  as  a  philofopher,  melting 
into  tears  at  the  fight  of  this  immenfe  multi¬ 
tude,  of  whom  not  one  would  be  found  exift- 
ing  in  a  hundred  years  ;  at  another  time,  as  a 
furious  madman,  ordering  the  fea  to  be  fcourg- 
ed,  becaufe  a  tempeft  had  broken  the  bridge 
of  boats,  over  which  his  troops  were  to  have 
pa(Ted  the  Hellefpont  (at  prefent  the  Darda¬ 
nelles),  and  all  the  workmen  to  be  punilhed, 
as  if  they  could  have  chained  the  winds  and 
waves.  Herodotus  fays,  that  Xerxes  opened  a 
palfage  for  his  fleet  through  mount  Athos,  but 
modern  travellers  deny  that  fuch  a  work  was 
ever  performed. 

Is  it  not  amazing  how  Grecian  fables  could 
fnr  dtiferufl>  impofe  upon  fo  many  valuable  writers  ?  By 
Greek*.  copying  them,  hiftory  is  deprived  of  probability, 
and  critical  enquiry  become  ufelefs.  Muft  we 
look  upon  the  Perfians  as  barbarians,  becaufe 
the  Greeks  called  them  fo  ?  Is  it  not  well  known, 
that  they  were  a  civilized  and  flourifhing  nation, 
at  the  time  when  Greece  was  immerfed  in  a 
ftate  of  horrid  barbarity  ?  Grecian  vanity,  which 
well  deferves  to  be  proverbial,  fhould  make  us 
attentive  how  we  give  credit  to  their  details,  and 
the  more  fo,  as  we  can  derive  very  little  benefit 
from  them. 

Uemarams  Demaratus,  one  of  the  kings  of  Lacedemon, 
Sparta  Hed  had  been  for  feme  time  banifhed,  becaufe  in  his 
Tjugt tor  country,  as  he  faid  himfelf,  the  law  was  more 
powerful  than  the  kings.  He  fought  an  afylum 

in  Perfia,  and  was  received  there  with  particu¬ 
lar 
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lar  refped.  Xerxes  having  reviewed  his  troops,  what  he 
afked  him  if  the  Greeks  durft  wait  his  approach  j  of 
to  which  he  frankly  replied,  efpecially  with  re-  the  Greeks# 
gard  to  the  Spartans,  that  the  love  of  liberty 
would  make  them  lend  a  deaf  ear  to  every  pro- 
pofal ;  and  though  they  were  reduced  to  but  a 
handful  of  men,  they  would  not  decline  the  com¬ 
bat.  ‘They  are  free ,  added  he,  but  they  fay  an 
implicit  obedience  to  the  law ;  and  that  law  com¬ 
mands  them  to  conquer  or  die :  And  the  event 
verified  his  affertion.  The  fubfequent  narration 
will  now  Ihew  what  liberty  is  capable  of  execut¬ 
ing  againft  defpotick  power. 

The  Spartans  and  Athenians  having  been  in-  Sparta  and 
formed  by  Demaratus  himfelf,  of  the  invafion  £re%srpre* 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  endeavoured  war- 
to  animate  all  the  Grecian  ftates  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  general  caufe  ;  but  fear  in  fomei  and  a 
jealoufy  of  the  command  in  others,  detached  aU 
mod  all  the  allies  from  the  confederacy ;  yet 
they  were  not  lefs  difpofed  to  make  a  vigorous 
defence.  The  Athenians  made  hade  to  choofe  Themifto- 
their  general.  An  arrogant  avaricious  orator,  Lmlifap- 
whofe  name  was  Epicydes,  fet  himfelf  up  as  theepr°^edgen" 
rival  of  Themiftocles,  and  as  the  people  are  al¬ 
ways  eafily  deceived,  he  was  upon  the  point  of 
being  preferred,  when  Themiftocles  knowing  his 
weak  fide,  loaded  him  with  prelents,  and  prevail¬ 
ed  with  him  to  defift,  and  thus  got  himfelf  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command.  The  publick  good 
required  it.  In  fuch  fituations  a  man  of  fupe- 
riour  abilities,  without  tranfgrefiing  the  bounds 
of  modefty,  may  do  himfelf  juftice,  and  employ 
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all  his  influence  to  procure  an  employment, 
where  honour  is  furrounded  with  danger. 

Though  the  Athenians  had  fitted  out  two 
thirds  of  the  fleet,  the  Spartans  contended  with 
them  for  the  right  of  commanding,  and  all  the 
allies  having  declared  in  their  favour  Eurybiades, 
who  by  no  means  deferved  it,  was  chofen  ad¬ 
miral.  Themtftocles,  from  the  dread  of  a  rup¬ 
ture,  confented,  and  told  the  Athenians,  that 
they  l’nould  not  befltate  to  yield  that  honour  to 
the  Spartans,  provided  they  did  their  duty.  He 
had  given  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  moderation 
before  this,  by  fupporting  a  decree  for  recalling 
thole  that  were  in  exile,  particularly  Ariftides. 
The  union  of  thefe  two  illuftrious  rivals  in 
the  neceffities  of  the  ftate,  is  one  of  the  moll 
affedting  leffons  which  can  be  given  to  patriot- 
ifm,  and  We  Hr  all  fee  its  effects  by  what  fol¬ 
lows. 

At  laffc  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  a 
very  narrow  paffage,  where  he  was  met  by  four 
thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  Leoni¬ 
das  king  of  Sparta.  The  Perfian  monarch  hav¬ 
ing  fruitlefsly  attempted  to  corrupt  him,  wrote 
to  him  in  the  ftyle  of  a  mafter,  commanding 
him  to  lay  down  his  arms  ;  to  which  Leonidas 
replied  like  a  Spartan,  Came  and  take  them.  The 
enemy  were  repulfed,  notwithftanding  their  pro¬ 
digious  numbers,  but  unfortunately  they  difcov- 
ered  a  path  by  which  they  gained  the  iummic 
•without  being  perceived,  fo  that  the  poll  could 
be  no  longer  defended.  Leonidas  with  three 
4  hundred  Spartans,  after  having  obliged  the  reft 
of  the  Greeks  to  retire,  did  not  delift  from  at- 
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tacking  the  Perfians,  devoting  himfelf  to  certain 
death,  either /or  the  honour  of  his  country,  or 
to  intimidate  the  enemy  by  a  prodjgy  of  valour. 
All  thefe  heroes  fell  in  the  field,  except  one  who 
brought  the  news,  and  who  was  treated  as  an 
infamous  deferter  in  Sparta,  till  he  glorioufiy 
wiped  out  the  difgra.ee  the  firft  opportunity. 
The  Amphidlyons  fixed  up  the  following  in- 
feription  at  Thermopylae  fome  time  after,  which 
is  moil  admirable  even  for  its  fimplicity.  Paj- 
Jenger ,  declare  at  Lacedemons  that  we  died  here 

in  obedience  to  its  laws . 

The  paffage  of Thermopylae  coft  Xerxes  twen¬ 
ty  thoufand  men,  a  fmall  lofs  for  ftich  a  nume¬ 
rous  army,  without  fuppofing,  as  fome  credulous 
fiiftorians  have  done,  that  it  amounted  to  three 
millions  of  fighting  men,  or  even  a  quarter  of 
that  number  ;  for  it  feemed  that  his  opponents 
who  had  only  eleven  thoufand  two  hundred  men, 
could  not  poffibly  efcape  utter  deftruftion.  He 
continued  his  march,  marking  his  way  with  fire 
and  defolation  $  and  enquiring  how  the  Greeks 
were  employed,  was  told  they  were  celebrating 
the  Olympick  games,  of  which  he  received  fome 
account,  particularly  that  a  iimple  olive  crown 
was  the  prize  fo  eagerly  contended  for  ;  upon 
which,  one  of  his  fatraps  exclaimed.  What  men 
to  contend  only  for  honour  ! 

However,  Athens  was  on  the  brink  of  de¬ 
ft  ruction  ;  the  Peloponnefians  forfook  them,  to 
fortify  themielves  behind  the  Ifthmus  of  Cor¬ 
inth.  The  oracle  had  declard,  that  Athens 
could  find  no  fafety  but  in  walls  of  wood.  This 
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oracle,  probably  infpired  by  Themiftocles,  en¬ 
abled  him  to  lead  the  people  where  he  pleafed, 
and  finding,  that  the  city  could  not  be  defended 
againft  fuch  a  deluge  of  enemies,  and  that  the 
fea  was  their  only  afylum,  he  perfuaded  them  that 
their  fhips  were  the  walls  of  wood  meant  by  the 
oracle,  and  that  the  gods  themfelves  commanded 
them  to  embark.  As  religion  attached  the 
Athenians  to  their  homes,  to  their  burying 
places,  and  their  temples,  a  higher  motive  of  the 
fame  kind  was  neceffary  to  make  them  withdraw 
from  the  city.  He  with  great  difficulty  obtain¬ 
ed  a  decree,  declaring  that  Athens  ffiould  be 
committed  to  the  protedtion  of  Minerva,  and 
that  all  the  citizens  capable  of  ferving  ffiould  go 
on  board  the  ffiips,  every  one  taking  proper 
meafures  for  the  fatety  of  his  family. 

They  parted  ffiedding  floods  of  tears,  and  the 
citizens  of  Traezense  in  Argolis  generoufly  re¬ 
ceived  the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  and 
provided  for  their  fubfiftence.  Some  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  being  obftinately  refolved  to  remain,  ffiut 
themfelves  up  in  the  citadel,  whofe  walls  being 
of  wood  feemed  to  them  as  intended  by  the  ora¬ 
cle,  and  they  defended  it  till  they  were  all  killed. 
Xerxes  burnt  this  fortification,  and  enjoyed  the 
pleafure  of  revenge,  without  being  able  to  fore** 
fee  the  impending  revolution, 
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Battles  of  Salamis,  Platea,  and  My- 
cale  3  the  final  Expulfion  of  /&*  Persians/hw# 

Greece. 

A  FIRST  naval  engagement,  which  was 

fought  near  Artemifium,  though  not  deci  -*  tween  The« 
five,  yet  was  of  great  advantage  to  the  Greeks,  and  Eury* 
by  inftrutting  them  in  the  management  of  their  «»d“* 
{hips,  and  convincing  them  that  they  could  op- 
pofe  the  enemy,  notwithftanding  the  fuperiority 
of  his  fleet.  They  again  rendezvoufed  in  the 
Straits  of  Salamis,  where  a  council  was  held  to 
decide  on  their  future  motions.  Eurybiades,  and 
a  majority  of  the  council,  were  for  gaining  the 
Gulph  of  Corinth,  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
defend  Peloponnefus.  Themiftocles  infilled,  that 
it  would  be  an  unpardonable  fault  to  quit  the 
Strait,  where  the  Perfian  fleet  had  not  room  to 
aft  *.  Strike,  but  hearken ,  faid  he  to  Eurybiades, 
who  in  the  heat  of  the  difpute  had  threatened 
him  with  his  cane.  This  expreffion  had  fuch  an 
effedt  upon  the  Spartan,  that  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  the  direction  of  The¬ 
miftocles.  Happily,  that  falfe  honour  which 
barbarians  have  introduced  amongft  us,  was  un¬ 
known  to  them  j  they  knew  how  to  defpife  an 
injury,  or  to  revenge  it  glorioufly. 

If  Xerxes  had  followed  the  advice  of  Arte-  The  pre- 
mifia  Queen  of  Halicarnafius,  a  fenfible  heroick  '*°n 
woman  who  accompanied  him,  he  would  have 
avoided  a  hazardous  battle,  and  by  advancing 
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flowly  mull  have  deftroyed  the  Greeks,  without 
being  expofed  to  fuffer ;  but  his  pride  made  him 
deaf  to  reafon,  as  he  thought  it  was  not  pofiible 
for  the  enemy  to  make  any  refiftance.  Themif¬ 
tocles,  on  purpofe  to  draw  him  into  a  fnare, 
caufed  him  to  be  privately  informed  that  the 
Greeks  were  going  to  retreat  from  Salamis,  and 
by  that  means  he  would  lofe  the  opportunity  of 
ruining  their  fleet  at  one  blow.  This  advice  de¬ 
termined  him,  and  he  immediately  gave  orders 
to  engage,  while  he  placed  himfelf  upon  an  emi¬ 
nence,  that  his  prefence  might  animate  his 
troops.  A  great  prince  would  have  animated 
them  by  his  example. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Ariftides,  like  a  true 
citizen,  came  from  his  command  at  Egina  to  join 
Themiftocles,  no  perfonal  enmity  being  able  to 
cool  his  zeal  for  his  country.  After  having  in¬ 
vited  him  to  put  an  end  to  their  differences,  he 
offered  to  ferve  under  him,  and  to  affift  in  his 
councils.  Themiftocles  was  too  great  a  man 
not  to  be  fenfible  of  the  value  of  fuch  offers,  and 
from  that  moment  a  mutual  confidence  took 
place  ;  an  infallible  prefage  of  fuccefs. 

The  battle  of  Salamis,  like  that  of  Marathon, 
fhewed  that  an  excellent  general  is  alone  almoft 
equivalent  to  an  army ;  and  Themiftocles,  with¬ 
out  having  the  title,  yet  difcharged  the  duties. 
He  knew  how  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  wind, 
and  drew  up  the  fleet  in  excellent  order-  The 
Perfian  fhips  were  heavy,  and  too  numerous  to 
act  in  fuch  a  narrow  ftrait,  fo  that  they  run  into 
confufion,  and  could  not  refift  the  Greeks,  who, 
with  lefs  than  four  hundred  fail,  difperfed  a 
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naval  urmzirnent,  Taid  to  have  conflftcd  of  more 
than  two  thoufand.  The  courage  of  Queen  Ar-  Artemifia. 
temifia  gave  room  for  faying,  that  the  women 
Ihewed  themfelves  men,  and  the  men  behaved 
like  women.  The  great  king  fhamefuHy  fled,  Xerxes  flies 
upon  a  falfe  alarm  being  artfully  conveyed  to  mt0  Ul 
him  by  Themiftocles,  that  the  Greeks  defigned 
to  break  his  bridge  of  boats,  and  he  haftily  re¬ 
paired  into  Afia,  leaving  Mardonius  with  three 
hundred  thoufand  men,  according  to  the  Greek 
hiftorians,  to  repair  the  difafter. 

Mardonius,  though  naturally  indifere^t  and  Mardonius 

arrogant,  had  learned  that  victory  does  not  de-  feduce  the 
pend  on  numbers  5  he  thought  that  it  would  be  Athenians- 

a  more  certain  means  of  accomplifhing  his  pur- 
pofe,  if  he  could  divide  the  Greeks,  and  there¬ 
fore  fent  the  King  of  Macedonia  to  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  with  very  advantageous  propofals ;  even  of¬ 
fering  to  give  them  the  command  of  all  Greece, 
if  they  would  withdraw  from  the  allies.  Ariftides 
was  at  that  time  principal  archon,  upon  whofe  0 
heart  no  offers  could  make  the  lead  impreflion  > 
he  therefore  anfwered,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
Spartan  ambaffadors,  that  all  the  wealth,  and  all 
the  promifes  in  the  world,  fhould  not  corrupt  the 
virtue  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  would  ever  re¬ 
main  mortal  enemies  of  the  Perfians,  and  eter¬ 
nally  revenge  upon  them  the  evils  which  their 
country  had  differed.  He  caufed  the  fevered 
curfes  to  be  denounced  againd  whoever  fhould  Athenians 
propofe  fuch  an  alliance,  or  betray  the  national 
confederacy ;  fentiments  which  were  fo  deeply  fians* 
engraven  on  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  an 
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Athenian  was  inftantly  ftoned  for  giving  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  they  ihould  give  audience  to  a 
fecond  deputy  from  Mardonius,  while  the  women 
in  a  rage  ftoned  his  wife  and  children  as  crimi¬ 
nals.  .  Upon  this  occafion  the  law  of  nations 
prevailed  oyer  the  civil  law,  for  the  deputy  was 
difmified  without  fuffering  any  infult. 

To  fupport  fuch  proceedings,  it  was  abfolute- 
1  ly  necefiary  that  they  Ihould  ftiew  a  refolution 
proof  againft  all  the  calamities  of  war.  Mar¬ 
donius  wreaked  his  vengeance  upon  Athens,  and 
deftroyed  it  entirely,  the  inhabitants  having  as 
formerly  retired  to  Salamis.  The  Spartans  were 
not  anxious  to  affift  them,  as  they  referved  their 
forces  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnefus  ;  but  at 
laft  being  ftruck  with  the  reproaches  of  their 
allies,  they  fent  five  thoufand  citizens,  each  of 
them  attended  by  feven  Helotes.  The  Grecian 
army  was  then  at  leaft  fixty  fix  thoufand  ftrong, 
among  whom  were  reckoned  only  eight  thoufand 
Athenians.  Thefe  were  fufficient  againft  a  bad 
general  and  an  undifeiplined  multitude ;  Paufa- 
nias  tutor  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  had 
the  command,  and  Ariftides  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Athenians. 

They  entered  Boeotia,  which  the  enemy  pre¬ 
ferred  to  Attica,  as  it  was  open  and  level,  and 
better  fuited  for  the  motions  of  large  armies. 
Notwithftanding  the  reprefentations  of  one  of 
his  beft  officers,  Mardonius,  dreading  the  want 
-of  provifions,  yielded  to  the  natural  impetuofity 
of  his  temper,  and  was  refolved  to  engage.  A 
contempt  of  good  counfels  generally  leads  to 
deftruftion  j  and  the  battle  of  Platea,  proved 

no 
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no  lefs  fatal  to  the  Perfians,  than  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  Their  imprudent  general  was  killed, 
a  body  of  forty  thoufand  faved  themfelves  by  a 
foeedv  flight,  and  almoft  all  the  reft  were  cut 
in  pieces.  After  this  defeat,  the  Perfians  never 

more  returned  to  Europe.  . 

One  of  the  Eginette  propofing  to  Paufamas,  The  mod=- 

to  revenue  the  infult  which  was  offered  to  the  Paufaniaa 
body  of  Leonidas  upon  that  of  Mardomus,  he 
nobly  replied.  They  are  little  acquainted  with 
true  glory  who  defire  to  imitate  Barbarians. 

Sparta  glories  in  her  moderation*  and  not  in 
mean  revenge  *  befides,  the  Spartans  are  fuf- 
ficiently  avenged  by  the  death  of  fo  many  thou¬ 
fand  Perfians.  A  few  days  after  the  battle,  on 
purpofe  to  give  an  affecting  lefion  to  his  officers, 
he  caufed  a  feaft  to  be  prepared  with  all  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  Afia,  and  at  the  fame  time,  a  fmall  repaft 
fuited  to  Spartan  frugality.  The  contrail  was 
ftriking.  What  an  egregious  folly,  cried  he,  for 
Mardonius ,  who  was  accujlomed  to  live  Jo  de- 
licioufly ,  to  come  and  attack  men  who  can  forego 
every  fuperfluity •  However,  even  the  manners 
of  this  general  were  corrupted  by  the  plunder 
which  was  taken  at  Platea. 

Emulation  contributed  as  much  as  virtue  to  The  sPar- 
the  fuccefs  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  people  of  Athenian* 
each  ftate  contended  for  the  prize  of  valour,  ^[p^fthc 
which  was  folemnly  decided.  The  Spartans  valour, 
and  the  Athenians  difputed  with  a  zeal  which 
might  have  degenerated  into  outrage  ;  and  the 
only  means  which  could  be  found  to  fettle  the 
controverfy,  was  to  concur  in  giving  their  fuf- 
frages  in  favour  of  another  people.  The  prize 
Q  was 
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was  accordingly  adjudged  to  the  Plateans,  and 
Ariftides  and  Paufanias  acquiefced  in  the  de~ 
cifion.  Heroifm  muft  become  natural  to  a  na¬ 
tion,  when  glory  is  its  great  incentive,  a  branch 
of  laurel  is  fufficient  to  excite  the  nobleft  at¬ 
tempts  in  a  country,  where  a  pecuniary  recom- 
penfe  would  be  a  difgrace  to  merit.  The  hifto- 
ry  of  ancient  republicks  frequently  prefents  fuch 
•  objects  for  our  admiration.  The  ‘victory  of 
Salamis  procured  to  Themiftocles  the  honour  of 
feeing  all  the  people  of  Greece  rife  up  in  his 
prefence  at  the  Olympick  games,  and  look  upon 
him,  with  the  higheft  refped,  as  their  deliverer. 
He  confeffed  that  this  recompenfe  was  even  fu- 
periour  to  his  defires. 

A  noble  emulation,  a  fpirit  of  patriotifm,  and 
a  love  of  liberty,  ftridt  difcipline,  and  above  all, 
the  abilities  of  the  Grecian  generals,  compared 
with  the  mean  flavifh  difpofition  of  the  Perfians, 
the  foolifh  pride,  and  bafe  cowardice  of  their 
matter,  and  the  imprudence  of  his  generals,  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fate  of  this  war.  How  could 
millions  of  combatants,  with  generals  of  only 
indifferent  abilities,  be  baffled  by  an  atom,  if  we 
may  ufe  the  expreflion  ?  Ought  not  the  number 
alone,  to. have  crufhed  the  Greeks,  if  there  had 
been  a  head  to  have  guided  the  members  ?  Was 
not  Greece,  which  was  divided  and  filled  with 
traitors,  ready  to  fall  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Afiatick 
monarch  ?  Not  only  a  Xerxes,  and  a  Mardoni- 
us,  but  likewife  a  Themiftocles,  an  Ariftides, 
and  a  Paufanias,  were  neceffary  to  bring  about 
fuch  extraordinary  events. 


The 
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The  Perlians,  already  conquered  in  Europe,  Xems 
were  as  hard  fated  in  Afia,  for  they  were  de- 
feated  in  a  naval  engagement  fought  at  Mycale, 
on  the  fame  day  with  the  battle  of  Platea.  With 
the  afliftance  of  the  Ionians,  the  Greeks  com¬ 
pleted  the  deftrudtion  of  Xerxes’s  fleet  and  ar¬ 
my.  He  fled  to  Sardis  where  he  gave  orders  Burns  the 
to  burn  and  deftroy  all  the  temples  of  the  Gre-  temp  es’ 
cian  colonies.  This  order  was  not  di&ated  by 
impiety,  for  the  religion  of  the  Perfian  Magi 
forbid  all  temples  and  idols.  Let  us  here  ob- 
ferve  the  weaknefs  of  a  bafe  coward,  who,  not 
daring  to  fight  with  men,  revenged  his  difgrace 
upon  lifelefs  walls ;  or,  who,  having  foolifhly 
exhaufted  his  treafures,  feeks  a  refource  in  the 
plunder  of  temples,  and  makes  himfelf  execra¬ 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  thofe  people,  whom  he  for¬ 
merly  reckoned  among  the  number  of  his  fub- 
jedts.  AH  the  cities  of  Ionia  immediately  joined 
the  general  league. 


CHAP.  IV. 

*»  ✓ 

The  Reeftablijhment  of  Athens,  notwlthfiandlng 
the  jealoujy  of  Sparta.  The  Adminijiration 
0/*  Aristides. 

~  * 

IF  the  Greeks  had  been  as  prudent  as  they  Beginning 
were  brave,  they  would  have  thought  of  noth-  °.frthe  p- 
ing  but  how  to  unite  more  cloiely,  by  confirm-  tween 
ing  the  league,  of  which  they  had  felt  the  ne- 
ceffity,  and  upon  which  their  ftrength  depend¬ 
ed.  A  mutual  emulation*  which  tends  to  infpire 
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the  defire  of  excelling,  muft  be  an  advantage,  if 
it  does  not  degenerate  into  deteftable  jealoufy ; 
but  that  ambition  which  generally  proves  fatal 
to  great  empires,  is  like  wife  the  deftru&ion  of 
little  ftates.  Elated  by  their  viftories,  the  two 
rival  republicks  became  mortal  enemies,  and  did 
one  another  infinitely  more  mifchief  than  they 
had  received  from  the  Perfians.  Let  us  trace 
the  progrefs  and  confequences  of  this  difienfion, 
the  feeds  of  which,  though  at  firft  dormant,  foon 
fprung  up,  and  produced  a  malignity  which 
prognofticated  a  civil  war. 

As  foon  as  the  total  defeat  of  the  Perfians  had 

rebuiidin  difpelled  their  fears,  the  Athenians  prepared  to 
or  Athens,  rebuild  and  fortffy  their  city  ;  and  certainly 
nothing  could  be  more  juft  or  more  neceflary ; 
but,  however,  they  found  an  obftruftion  in  the 
ambitious  policy  of  Sparta,  which  looking  up¬ 
on  the  maritime  power  and  glory,  newly  ac¬ 
quired  by  that  republick,  with  a  jealous  eye, 
dreaded  that  the  honour  of  having  the  com¬ 
mand  would  fall  into  its  hands  ;  and  therefore 
fome  pretences  of  the  publick  advantage  were 
found  to  oppofe  the  views  of  the  Athenians. 
They  pleaded,  that  the  general  intereft  required 
that  no  fortification  fhould  be  fuffered  out  of 
Peloponnefus,  left  the  enemy,  in  cafe  of  another 
invafion,  fhould  make  it  a  place  of  arms.  To 
fuch  unjuft  policy,  Themiftocles  thought  it  re- 
quifite  to  oppofe  artifice.  While  he  amufed  the 
Spartans  with  words  and  delays,  men,  women/ 
and  children  contended  who  fhould  be  moft  in- 
duftrious  in  rearing  the  walls  of  Athens.  The 
Spartans  loudlv  complained,  but  Themiftocles 

denied  - 
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denied  the  fa  ft,  and  defired  that  they  would 
prove  it  on  the  fpot }  they  fent  deputies,  but  he  ed  the  sPar- 
privately  advifed  the  Athenians  to  detain  them  afterwards 
its  hoftages }  and  when  the  whole  was  complet- 
ed,  he  declared  that  the  Athenians  had  done  «ruu»fs. 
nothing,  but  employ  the  common  rights  of  man¬ 
kind  in  providing  for  their  fafety,  by  putting  the 
city  in  a  ftate  of  defence ;  that  after  having  ren¬ 
dered  fuch  eminent  fervices  to  Greece,  it  was  an 
affront  to  fufpeft  them  of  any  finifter  intention  j 
and  that  it  was  unjuft  in  Sparta,  to  defire  to 
eftablifh  its  own  power  upon  the  weaknefs  of 
its  allies ;  befide,  he  did  not  blulh  to  own  that 
he  had  ufed  deceit,  becaufe,  every  thing  is  law¬ 
ful  for  the  good  of  our  country.  The  Spartans 
dilfembled,  becaufe  they  could  not  give  vent  to 
their  refentment. 


Undoubtedly,  there  are  occafions  where  unjait 
double  dealing  may  be  employed  to  oppofe  fii- 
periour,  power  and  treachery ;  but  the  maxim  of  ckstom- 
Themiuocles  could  not  juftify  him  for  ufing  de-  power  of 
ceit  and  injuftice.  We  ceafe  to  admire  that  great  Athens- 
man,  the  inftant  he  ceafes  to  refpeft  thofe  laws 
which  ought  to  be  preferved  inviolable  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  as  well  as  in  the  conduit 
of  individuals  and  here  we  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  judge  of  his  politicks*  After  having  re¬ 
built  Athens,  his  wifh  was  to  make  it  the  firft 
city  in  Greece,  and  to  fecure  to  her  that  com¬ 
mand,  of  which  Sparta  had  fhewn  too  great  a 
jealoufy.  The  building  the  harbour  of  Piraeus ; 
procuring  a  decree,  which  enabled  him  to  add 
twenty  Ihips  to  the  fleet  annually,  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  privileges  to  encourage  great  numbers  of 

labourers 
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labourers  and  failors,  were  meafures  which  fpoke 
his  prudence*  as  the  fea  was  the  natural  refource 
of  Athens  ;  but  he  did  not  flop  there.  One  day, 
in  a  full  aflembly  of  the  people,  he  required  that 
fome  perfon  fhould  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
him,  upon  a  fcheme  of  the  greateft  confequence, 
which  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  require  fe- 
crefy  ;  the  eyes  of  the  whole  aflembly  were  in- 
ftantly  directed  to  Ariftides,  upon  whofe  judg¬ 
ment  they  could  depend.  Themiftocles  com¬ 
municated  to  him  a  projeft  for  burning  the  fleet 
of  the  allies,  as  an  infallible  means  of  making 
•The  fcheme  Athens  the  umpire  of  all  Greece.  The  report 
as  which  Ariftides  made,  was  fuch  as  virtue  ought 
to  di&ate.  He  declared,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  advantageous  than  the  defign  of  Themifto- 
'  cles,  but  at  the  fame  time  nothing  could  be 
more  iniquitous  :  The  votes  were  unanimoufly 
on  the  fide  of  juftice. 

ic  could  Whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  Ariftides, 

have  pro-  utility  of  the  plan  was,  at  lead,  very  much 
ing but  to  be  doubted.  The  ftates  of  Greece,  moltjult- 
wufchief.  would  not  have  hefitated  to  unite 

their  whole  power  againft  a  perjured  city  ;  pub- 
lick  hatred  mu  ft  have  followed,  and  all  her  glo¬ 
ry  been  for  ever  annihilated  ;  and  what  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  end,  could  have  compensated  for  the 
ruinous  effefts  of  fuch  an  undertaking  ?  If  the 
proper  end  of  politicks  be  to  fecure  the  happi- 
nefs  of  nations,  that  is  not  to  be  attained,  but 
by  adhering  to  the  rules  of  morality,  for  every 
a£t  of  injuftice  leads  to  misfortune,  were  it  only 
from  its  being  accompanied  with  certain  infamy. 

Themiftocles 
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Themiftocles  ihewed  much  more  prudence  Themifto- 
in  the  affembly  of  the  Amphiftyons,  when  the 
Spartans  propofed  that  all  who  had  not  taken 
arms  againft  Xerxes,  ihould  be  excluded  liom  beingwea'i- 
the  confederacy.  The  Theffalians,.  Argians,  C  K  ‘‘ 
Thebans,  and  feveral  others  being  of  that  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  league  of  the  Amphi&yons,  includ¬ 
ing’ only  thirty  cities,  which  in  general  were  but 
y£i*y  fmall,  the  propoled  decree  muft  have  ..nm— 
hilated  it,  or  brought  it  under  the  fubjeition  of 
two  or  three  of  the  principal  dates  ;  but  The- 
miftocles  oppofed  it,  and  carried  his  point  by 
the  foundnels  of  his  reafons.  He  had  no  defign 
but  what  was  particularly  mtenoed  for  tne  ad¬ 
vantage  of  Athens,  as  it  was  the  purpofe  of  the 
Spartans  to  rule  in  the  affembly  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  his  opinion  was  guided 
by  what  was  for  the  advantage  of  all  Greece,  the 
publick  good  requiring  that  the  ties  of  the  league 
ihould  rather  be  ftrengthened,  than  any  of  the 
members  be  feparated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  Athens  Aridities 
became  feditious  and  wanted  to  deprive  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  the  little  power  which  was 
left  to  them  by  the  democracy.  Ariftides  was 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  neceffary  to  give  way  to 
the  popular  rage,  and  paffed  a  decree,  which  laid 
the  government  open  to  citizens  of  all  ranks 
becaufe  by  it  the  archons  might  be  eledled  in¬ 
differently  from  among  the  poor  or  the  rich,  fo 
that  there  no  longer  remained  the  lead  check  to 
licentioufnefs. 

Neverthelefs,  Athens  was  on  the  point  of  car-  Be6fore  J c* 
rying  from  Sparta,  that  fuperioritv  which  (he  had  %y 
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long  held  in  Greece  ;  and  the  only  thing  wanted 
for  this  purpofe,  was  the  merit  of  fome  of  her 
own  citizens,  and  the  faults  of  a  corrupted  Spar¬ 
tan*  The  Greeks  had  fent  a  fleet  to  free  fome 
of  their  allies,  who  were  ftill  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Perfian  yoke.  Paufanias  commanded  in 
chief,  and  the  Athenians  were  led  by  Ariftides, 
and  Cimon,  fon  of  Miltiades.  After  the  battle 
of  Platasa,  Paufanias  became  infolent  and  volup¬ 
tuous,  preferving  only  the  appearance  of  the 
manners  of  his  country.  When  a  relifh  for  vir¬ 
tue  is  loll,  the  mind  is  eafily  difpofed  to  become 
vicious ;  and  he  already  projefted  a  piece  of 
treachery,  while  he  ftill  affedfed  to  ferve  Greece. 
His  pride,  feverity,  and  haughtinefs,  and  the 
magni  ficent  manners  of  the  Perfians,  which  he  at 
laft  affefted,  difgufted  the  Allies;  while  the  two 
Athenian  generals  infpired  them  with  refpefl  and 
confidence,  by  a  behaviour  filled  with  pru¬ 
dence,  juftice,  and  moderation,  which  very  foon 
made  them  openly  put  themfelves  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  Athenians,  and  give  them  the 
command  ;  and  Sparta  had  either  the  modera¬ 
tion  or  prudence  to  renounce  it.  What  glory 
mutt  Athens  have  loft,  if  fhe  had  followed  the 
odious  advice  of  Themiftocles  ! 

Paufanias  being  fufpe£ted  of  carrying  on  a 
correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  was  recalled. 
He  exercifed  the  royal  authority,  as  tutor  to  one 
of  the  kings,  but  by  the  laws  of  Sparta,  he  was  > 
fubjeft  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ephori.  One  of 
his  letters  written  to  Xerxes,  was  an  incontefti- 
ble  proof  of  his  guilt,  which  when  he  found 
lie  could  not  elude,  he  fled  for  fandtuary  to  the 
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temple  of  Minerva.  They  durft  not  force 
him  from  that  afylum,  but  they  built  up  the 
gate,  even  his  own  mother  being  among  the 
Irft^to  carry  (tones  for  that  purpofe  ;  and  the 
Ephori  left  him  to  die  of  hunger.  As  fuper- 
ftition  infi -mates  itfelf  every  where,  the  Spartans 
were  very  foon  apprehenfive  that  they  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  temple,  and  having  confulted  the  oracle 
of  Delphos  upon  the  fubjedt,  they  were  com¬ 
manded  to  eredt  two  ftatues  in  honour  of  Pau- 
fanias,  to  appeafe  the  offended  goddefs. 

Some  time  before  this,  Themiftocles  had  been  Themiffo- 
obliged  to fubmit  to  the  oflracifm,  and  his  ban-  'd 
ifhment  was  the  fruit  of  that  hatred  which  he 
had  brought  upon  himfelf,  by  rating  his  fetvices  afterwards 
too  high  ;  Befides,  he  defefved  great  cenfure,  accomplice 
for,  by  having  acquired  an  immenfe  fortune  fince  ^Puula 
he  had  the  management  of  publick  affairs,  he  mai‘ 
proved  that  his  conduct  had  not  been  always 
regulated  by  the  publick  intefeft.  The  Spartans 
charged  him  with  being  an  accomplice  of  Pau- 
fanias,  whofe  confident  he  certainly  had  been* 
though  he  difapprbved  his  fchemes.  The  people 
of  Athens  believing  him  guilty  wanted  to  pro¬ 
ceed  againft  him,  but  he  fled  from  place  to  place, 
till  he  got  to  Admetns  King  of  the  Moloffians, 
who  notwithstanding  the  grounds  for  their  form¬ 
er  enmity,  generoufiy  refufed  to  deliver  him  up 
to  his  enemies^  Some  of  his  zealous  friends  le- 
cured  the  greateft  part  of  his  wealth  ;  however, 
he  had  an  hundred  talents  confifcated,  though 
his  original  fortune  was  but  three. 

On  the  contrary,  a  noble  ipirit  of  difinter- 
cftednefs  heightened  the  credit  and  glory  of 
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Ariftides.  The  quotas  furniffied  by  the  allies  fo % 
the  fupportof  the  war,  had  occafioned  great 
murmurings,  becaufe  they  were  not  put  under 
proper  regulations.  When  the  chief  command 
was  given  to  Athens,  a  new  fyftem  was  eftab- 
hfhed  to  introduce  order  into  the  management 
of  the  publick  treafure,  the  right  adminiftration 
of  that  being  the  beft  criterion  for  judging  of 
the  publick  profperity.  It  was  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  fix  the  taxes  in  proportion  to  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  every  city,  and  to  have  the  common  treas¬ 
ury  in  the  ifle  of  Delos ;  but  the  mod  difficult 
part  of  this  plan,  was  to  find  a  perfon  proper  for 
putting  it  in  execution.  The  fuffrages  were 
united  in  favour  of  Ariftides,  whofe  integrity 
juftified  a  choice  fo  honourable  for  him.  He 
impofed  the  taxes,  and  conduced  the  finances,, 
like  a  man  who  deferved  to  be  admired  equally 
for  his  abilities  and  uprightnefs.  He  fucceeded 
fo  as  to  give  univerfal  Tatisfaftion  (an  unheard 
of  prodigy),  and  to  fupport  all  the  expenfes  of 
the  ftate,  with  four  hundred  and  fixty  talents,  by 
an  economy  which  feemed  to  double  the  pub¬ 
lick  treafure.  The  taxes  increafed  greatly  af¬ 
ter  him,  which  was  naturally  to  be  expedted. 

.  That  great  man  continued  in  his  original  pov¬ 
erty,  while  he  difpofed  of  all  the  revenues  of 
Greece.  His  near  relation,  Callias,  the  richeft 
man  in  Athens,  was  accufed  of  mifdemeanor ; 
the  profecutor  charged  him  as  a  crime,  with 
leaving  Ariftides  and  his  family  in  indigence 
To  wipe  away  fuch  a  reproach,  he  protefted 
that  he  had  often  and  fruitiefsly  prefled  Arif¬ 
tides-. 
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tides  to  accept  of  confiderable  fctfts  to  fupply 


Ms  wants,  and  called  upon  him  as  an  evidence. 
Ariftides  confeffed  it  was  lo,  and  added,  tnat  iu- 
perHuous  defires  increafe  the  wants  cf  men,  and 
that  the  foie  way  to  be  free  from  care  and  trouble, 
was  to  be  fatished,  like  him,  with  what  neceffity 
only  required. 

He  died  in  this  honourable  poverty,  and  the  He  c 
publick  were  at  the  expenfe  of  his  funeral,  and  roor 
the  fupport  of  his  family.  Plato  places  him 
above  all  that  was  great  in  his  time,  by  a  Angle 
expreffion.  Ariftides ,  faid  he,  ftudied  lo  fth  *-s- 
thens  with  virtue. 


CHAP.  V. 

Cimon  adds  to  the  Glory  of  Athens. 

I  M  O  N,  fon  of  Miltiades,  a  worthy  pupil  Cimon,  a 
of  Ariftides,  after  him  fucceeded  to  the  ^Juc“ 


areateft  power.  He  added  to  the  glory  of  his  Ariftides. 
country,  not  only  by  noble  adtions,  but  by  that 
gentle  temper,  and  inflexible  probity,  which 
has  fo  great  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men. 

In  his  youth  he  had  expofed  himfelf  to  the  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  people  by  a  life  of  difiipation,  but 
his  example  ferves  to  prove,  that  if  the  mifcon- 
du£t  of  youth  is  always  hurtful,  it  is  ftill  pof- 
fible  to  make  atonement.  The  inftrudtions.  of  His  policy 
the  moil  upright  man  in  all  Greece,  having 
taught  him  equally  the  art  of  governing,  and  to 
walk  in  the  paths  of  true  honour,  he  made 


daily  progrefs  in  the  courfe  of  virtue.  The 

Athenians 
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™  in Athenians  were  in  fome  degree  indebted  to  him 

Periians.  for  their  fuperiority,  and  he  employed  the  tur¬ 
bulent  difpofition  of  the  people  againft  their 
foreign  enemies ;  he  conquered  a  number  of 
places  from  the  Perfians  ;  attacked  and  deftroy- 
ed  their  fleet,  and  that  fame  day  gained  a  re- 
maikable  victory  over  their  land  forces  ;  he 
drove  them  out  of  Thrace,  fubje&ed  the  ifland 
of  Thafus,  which  had  flood  a  fiege  of  three 
jears,  and  fpread  terrour  even  to  the  court  of 
the  great  king. 

Themifto-  Xerxes  had  been  afiaflinated,  and  his  fon  Ar~ 

fheiter l'with  taxerxes,  firnamed  Longimanus,  was  then  king. 

Artaxerxes.  Themiftocles  being  conftantly  perfecuted  by  the 

Greeks,  and  finding  no  fafety  in  Europe,  fled 
to  this  prince,  whofe  confidence  he  gained  by 
fwearing  an  implacable  hatred  againft  his  own 
country.  Plutarch  fays  that  the  King  of  Per- 
fia  being  defirous,  fome  years  after,  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  Attica,  Themiftocles 
poiioned  himfelf  that  he  might  be  freed  from 
a  commiflion  which  he  abhorred.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  Thucydides,  who  was  aimoft  his  co¬ 
temporary,  believed  that  he  died  a  natural 
death*. 

while  we  Themiftocles  was  one  of  thofe  men,  who  are 

hi"dcrfehrlTd  eclually  deferving  of  cenfure  and  praife,  whofe 

to  he  cen-  genius  commands  pur  admiration,  while  his 

fared.  *  . 

heart 

*  Themiftocles  aid  not  die,  till  after  Cimon  had  been 
baniftied  and  recalled.  The  connexion  of  ideas  made  me 
anticipate  a  little  upon  the  dates.  This  is  not  a  chrono¬ 
logical  abridgment^  but  a  work  intended  rather  to  lead  tc* 

reflections. 

I  V  v  '■  ( 
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i,eart  often  appears  contemptible.  He  faved 
Greece  ;  it  was  he  who  railed  Athens  to  power, 
and  a  grateful  people  Ihould  have  pardoned  ns 
offences.  An  expreffion  of  his,  has  been  molt 
•defer vedly  cried  up.  x  After  having  beftowed  his 
daughter  upon  a  poor,  but  deferving  man,  1  e 
laid  I  love  merit  without  wealth ,  better  than 
■wealth  without  merit :  But  he  had  amaffed  a 
fufficiency  to  enrich  both  his  daughter  and  ion 

10  The  Egyptians  having  rebelled  againft  the  . 

Perfians,  were  affifted  by  the  Athenians,  who  inftthe 
at  firft  led  them  to  conquer.  If  the  Egyptians  ^->on. 
had  been  as  warlike,  and  as  jealous  of  their  lib-  q»eted. 
erties  as  the  Greeks,  they  certainly  would  have 
taken  this  opportunity  of  recovering  their  repu¬ 
tation  ;  but  this  war  concluded  with  their  being 
acrain  fubje&ed  to  flavery.  Though  the  Perfians 
were  become  exceffively  effeminate,  they  ftili 
preferved  a  great  fuperiority  over  that  people,  and 
even  defeated  the  Athenians,  whofe  numbers 
were  too  fmall.  Artaxerxes  folicitcd  the  Spartans 
to  join  with  him  againft  the  Athenians,  but  nei¬ 
ther  his  offers,  nor  their  own  jealoufy,  could 
make  them  unfaMiful  to  the  league;  yet  a  fa¬ 
tal  grudge  very  ibon  made  a  cruel  divifion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  republicks;  . 

Repeated  misfortunes 'which  Sparta  fuffered,  Before  j.c. 

ferved  to  difcover  the  fentiments  of  the  Atheni-  47 
ans  with  regard  to  her.  A  dreadful  earthquake 
deftroyed  almoft  all  their  houfes,  and  the  Helots 
rebelling,  took  up  arms  and  joined  the  Meffe- 
nians,  and  fome  other  enemies  of  their  matters. 

In  this  extremity,  the  Spartans  implored  the 

attiftance 
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afli fiance  of  the  Athenians,  when  Ephialtes  the 
orator,  one  of  Pericles’s  party,  who  was  then 
ufen  to  credit,  alleged,  that  far  from  afliftino- 
an  ambitious  rival,  they  ought  to  congratulate 
r.  themfelves  upon  her  difgrace,  and  leave  Sparta 
termines  buried  under  her  own  ruins  :  But  Cimon 

the  Athe.  had  too  good  an  undemanding,  and  too  much 
aiiiit  them,  greatnefs  of  mind,  to  adopt  fuch  falfe  policy. 
Independent  of  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  com¬ 
mon  intereft  of  Greece,  and  the  principles  of 
honour  and  generofity  *,  he  faw  that  Sparta  was 
a  neceflfary  restraint  upon  the  licentioufnefs  of 
the  Athenians.  He  ftrongly  oppofed  the  fpe- 
cious  pretences  of  ambition,  and  plainly  jfhewed 
that  they  ought  not  to  Juffer  Greece  to  be  crippled, 
nor  Athens  to  be  without  a  counterpoife •  in  the 
end  he  prevailed,  and  taking  the  charge  of  the 
commiffion  upon  himfelf,  carried  them  affiftance, 
and  difcharged  his  duty  like  a  true  patriot. 

Some  time  after,  when  the  Spartans  had  the 
fame  enemies  upon  their  hands,  they  applied 
again  to  tne  Athenians,  and  Cimon  led  lome 
troops  to  their  affiftance  ;  but  from  an  injurious 
diftrufl  they  were  lent  back  bv  the  Spartans,  an 
jnfult  that  prodigioufly  enra  ;ed  the  Athenian 
populace,  and  which  they  avenged  upon  the 
moft  innocent  and  mod  refpeftable  of  men. 
r  Cimon  was  banifhed  by  the  faftion  of  Pericles, 
as  if  he  had  fupported  Sparta  againft  the  inter- 
eft  of  his  own  country.  (In  the  following  chap¬ 
ter  we  fhall  fee  by  what  means  Pericles  arrived 
at  power.)  War  being  very  foon  kindled  be¬ 
tween  the  two  republicks,  the  illuftrious  exile 
came  with  great  zeal  to  offer  his  fervices  to  the 

Athenian 
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Athenian  army,  but  they  commanded  him  to 
withdraw.  His  friends,  to  the  number  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  who  were  fufpected  with  him,  defirous  to 
difpel  the  unjuft  fufpicions,  and  animated  by  his 
•exhortations,  threw  away  their  lives  in  the  firft 
battle.  The  Athenians  were  victorious  at  1  ana- 
gra  in  Boeotia,  a  very  melancholy  prelude  of  the 

horrours  produced  by  diicord. 

The  prejudices  againft  Cimon  were  difpelled, 
becaufe  the  Athenians  became  every  day  more 
and  more  fenfible  of  what  they  fuffered  by  his 
abfence,  and  he  was  recalled,  after  having  been 
for  five  years  banilhed,  his  rival  Pericles  moving 
for  the  decree.  Thefe  examples  of  patriotifm, 
at  lead  now  and  then,  repaired  the  errours  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  paffions.  The  firft  care  of  this 
worthy  citizen,  was  to  conclude  a  truce  with  the 
Spartans,  after  which  he  refumed  his  excellent 
fyftem  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  Athenians 
acrainft  a  foreign  enemy,  either  with  a  defign  to 
increafe  their  power  by  noble  and  lawful  means, 
or  to  fix  their  reftlefs  difpofitions,  and  prevent 
their  cabals.  He  gained  new  victories  over  the 
Perfians ;  and  completed  the  conqueft  of  the  ifie 
of  Cyprus,  that  he  might  pafs  into  Egypt,  where 
the  enemy  had  gained  confiderable  advantages. 
The  throne  of  Cyprus  feemed  at  this  time  to  be 
threatened  with  an  approaching  revolution. 

Artaxerxes  had  the  prudence  to  fue  for  peace, 
and  a  treaty  was  concluded  upon  the  following 
terms,  viz.  That  all  the  Grecian  cities  in  Afia 
fnould  be  free,  and  have  the  power  of  choofing 
whatever  laws  and  government  were  mofi  agree¬ 
able  to  them ;  that  the  Perfians  fhould  be  de¬ 
barred 
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barred  from  failing  between  the  Euxine  fea  and 
the  coafts  of  Pamphylia ;  that  none  of  their  o-en- 
era  s  fhould  approach  thefe  feas,  nearer  than  a 
march  of  three  days  ;  and  that  the  Athenians 
mould  not  commit  any  holtilities  in  the  king’s 

Median  i-  t  ^  Median  war  (that  was  the  name 

which  was  given  to  it)  had  lafted  fifty  one  years, 
from  the  taking  and  deftroying  of  Sardis.  In 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs,  Greece 
mould  have  been  crufhed,  but  fhe  proved  vidto- 
nous  5  which  makes  it  highly  worthy  of  our  at- 
tention,  to  obferve  that  this  prodigy  was  more 

Si6,6-  °f  genius  and  Prudence>  than  of  valour. 
Miltiades  did  a  great  deal  at  Marathon,  and  Pau- 

famas  at  Platasa,  but  the  counfels  of  Themifto- 

cles,  Ariftides,  and  Cimon  effefted  much  more. 

The  marine,  and  the  finances,  being  intruded 

to  their  management,  became  a  fertile  fource  of 
publick  profperity. 

Death  of  The  death  of  Cimon  was  an  irreparable  lofs 

v?Kueni„hls  Ricrh  and  difinterefted,  his  wealth  enabled  him 
profperity,  to  ferve  his  fellow  citizens,  without  infeftino-  the 

goodnefs  of  his  heart.  His  gardens  were  open  at 
all  times  to  tne  people;  his  table,  which  was  plen¬ 
tiful  and  frugal,  was  all'o  open  to  the  poor,  as  well 
as  to  his  friends  ;  yet,  far  from  feeking  by  that 
means  to  gam  the  good  will  of  the  people,  he 
conftantly  declared  againft  the  evils  attendant  up¬ 
on  democracy.  His  juftice  and  moderation  to¬ 
wards  the  Spartans,  were  imputed  to  him  as  a 
crime ;  but  this  was  the  language  of  the  paffions. 
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BOOK  THIRD. 


From  the  Government  of  Pericles,  to  the 
Reign  o/Thilip  King  of  Macedon. 


CHAP.  I. 


Government  <?/ Pericles  till  the  Time  of  the 
Peloponnefian  War . 

At  HEN  S  produced  a  genius  as  charter 
extenfive,  as  folid,  and  more  improved  by  ftudy,  of  Pcr'ldel* 
than  any  one  of  thofe  who  had  contributed  fo 
much  to  the  glory  of  the  ftate ;  but  much  more 
dangerous,  if  he  abufed  his  talents.  I  fpeak  of 
Pericles,  a  man  who  was  illuftrious  by  his  birth, 
of  an  exquifite  tafte,  wonderful  fagacity,  a  great 
orator,  a  great  politician,  and  fometimes  a  great 
patriot,  who  neverthelefs  did  much  harm  to  his 
country,  by  yielding  to  his  paflion  for  engroffing 
all  the  power  into  his  own  hands. 

Eloquence,  that  art  which  is  fometimes  heav-  Hiseio. 
enly,  fometimes  deftruftive,  according  to  the  ufe  ?eUfted°byr 
for  which  it  is  employed,  was  the  chief  inftru-  Phllofo^hy* 
ment  by  which  he  accomplifhed  his  purpofes. 
Educated  by  the  philofopher  Anaxagoras,  he 
had  learned  of  him  to  acknowledge  a  Supreme 
Being,  to  contemn  idle  fears  and  the  fantaftical 
puerilities  of  fuperftition,  to  improve  his  ftyle 

by 
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by  making  it  rather  nervous  than  verbofe,  and 
to  acquire  a  powerful  energy,  which  could  not 
be  produced  but  by  a  refined  judgment.  From 
the  time  that  the  orator’s  pulpit  ferved  as  a  field 
for  whoever  had  a  defire  to  ibine  and  acquire 
reputation,  Athens  was  filled  with  eloquent 
fpeakers,  but  no  one  could  fubdue  the  multitude 
by  perfuafion,  like  Pericles. 

His  policy  He  ftudied  man  above  all  other  fubiedts  •  he 
Pfre  was  perfeaiy  acquainted  with  the  genius  of  the 
Athenians,  and  all  the  lprings  by  which  an  art¬ 
ful  politician  could  govern  them.  Obferving 
that  they  were  fo  exceffively  fond  of  liberty  as  to 
become  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  their  great- 
eft  men,  and  banifh  them  at  the  very  time  their 
lervices  ought  to  have  placed  them  in  the  moft 
relpectable  light;  he  affe&ed  at  firft,  not  to  in¬ 
termeddle  in  publick  affairs,  to  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  city  but  feldom,  and  to  be  only  fe¬ 
licitous  of  military  honours.  Some  time  after, 
when  Cirnon,  who  was  the  only  rival  with  whom 
he  had  to  contend,  was  employed  in  fome  mili¬ 
tary  enterprife  abroad,  he  feized  the  favourable 
moment  to  ftep  forth,  and  concealing  his  real 
difpofition,  flattered  the  people,  and  aflfumed  the 
character  af  a  ftatelman,  renouncing  fociety  and 
all  other  pleafures,  to  dedicate  his  whole  time 
to  publick  affairs. 

He  feldom  More  artful  than  Themiftocles,  he  knew  how 
the^piTbiick  to  gljai‘d  againft  the  diflike  of  the  populace,  by 
aiifembjies.  avoiding  their  publick  affemblies,  except  when 

his  prefence  was  abfolutely  necefiary,  employing 
his  friends  and  agents  to  fpeak  for  him.  The 
icis  pains  he  took  to  make  a  parade  of  his 

abilities. 
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abilities,  the  more  he  was  applauded  when  he 
thought  proper  to  difplay  them. 

His  fortune  was  not  fufficient  to  permit  him  to  He  corrupts 
follow  the  example  of  Cimon  in  his  liberalities, 
though  it  is  the  belt  method  to  fecure  the  attach-  ful  prodigal- 
mentof  friends  and  followers  ;  he  therefore  fup-  Ky' 
plied  the  defeft  at  the  expenfe  of  his  country. 

He  not  only  divided  the  conquered  lands  among 
the  citizens,  but  diftributed  the  publick  money 
among  them,  to  fupport  games  and  Ihews,  as 
alfo  for  the  difcharge  of  thofe  duties  which  were 
ordained  by  the  laws,  a  falary  being  appointed 
for  thofe  who  affifted  at  the  tribunals,  or  the  af- 
femblies  of  the  people  ;  and  it  may  be  faid  that 
the  Perfians  had  not  done  fomuch  mifchief  to  the 
Athenians,  by  laying  wafte  their  country.  The 
finances  diffipated  in  ufelefs  profufion,  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  people,  corrupted  by  a  relifh  for  pleaf- 
ures,  and  an  avidity  for  money  ;  a  rage  for  pub- 
lick  fhews  ftimulated  by  invincible  attractions ; 
idlenefs  cherifhed  by  refources  hitherto  unknown ; 
the  licentioufnefs  of  the  popular  affemblies  in- 
creafed  by  the  frequent  meeting  of  a  craving- 
multitude,  and  the  duties  of  a  citizen  debafed  by 
venality,  were  the  produce  of  the  ambitious  pol¬ 
icy  of  Pericles. 

He  did  not  flop  there,  but  as  his  lot  had  not  Heweak, 
procured  him  any  of  thofe  offices  which  lead  to  ms  the 
a  feat  in  the  Areopagus,  that  illultrious  tribunal  AreCra&J'* 
became  the  object  of  his  hatred,  doubtlefs,  be- 
caufe  he  was  afraid  of  its  juftice  and  authority. 

He  ftirred  up  the  people,  whole  motions  he  di¬ 
rected  againtt  it,  and  accomplilhed  his  purpofe 
by  depriving  it  of  the  moll  important  caufes. 

Athens 
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Athens  forgot  her  laws,  and  the  government  was 
changed  at  the  pleafure  of  one  man.  Cimon 
was  alive  at  that  time,  but  employed  in  the  war 
againft  the  Perfians,  and  at  his  return,  fincerely 
lamented  this  fubverfion  of  principles,  frequently 
repeating  according  to  his  cuftom,  that  the  like 
was  never  feen  in  Sparta ;  he  was  therefore  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  the  enemy  of  Athens,  and  facrificed, 

the  'ftate S  the  oftracifm>  «>  the  corrupter .  of 

After  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  authority  of 
Pericles  continually  increafed.  Mailer  of  the 
publick  finances,  he  laviflied  them  in  buildings 
icatues,  and  decorations  calculated  to  pleafe  the 
people,  and  to  make  Athens  the  moll  beautiful 
city  in  the  world.  It  was  at  that  time  that  thofe 
mailer  pieces  of  architecture  and  fculpture  which 
have  been  the  models  of  good  tafte,  and  preferv- 
ed  all  their  beauty  for  leveral  ages,  were  eredled' 
under  the  direction  of  Phidias.  Monuments 
which  were  as  much  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  Egypt 
as  true  tafte  is  fuperiour  to  what  is  gigantick. 

The  allies  complained  loudly  that  the  com¬ 
mon  treafure,  which  was  intended  for  the  defence 
of  the  country,  and  to  fupport  the  war  againft 
the  barbarians,  was  devoted  to  the  embellilb- 
ment  of  a  Tingle  city.  They  had  juftice  on  their 
fide,  but  Pericles  had  the  powers  of  rhetorick 
and  the  approbation  of  the  people.  To  give  ear 
to  him,  the  money  belonged  to  the  Athenians, 
fince  they  fulfilled  their  engagements,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  expenfes  which  were  necelfary  in 
fupport  of  the  confederacy.  Athens  being  plen¬ 
tifully  fupplied  with  arms  and  Ihipping,  ought  to 
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deferve  the  admiration  of  future  ages  by  employ- 
inpr  her  wealth  to  noble  pui  poles,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  provide  for  the  fuftenance  of  her 
citizens,  to  which  nothing  contributes  more  than 
the  execution  of  publick  works,  that  roufe  the 
a&ivity  of  artifts,  and  employ  genius  and  bodily 
ftrength,  producing  from  the  fame  fource,  both 

ornament  and  abundance. 

The  weaknefs  of  thefe  arguments  are  evident  Pericles  fa 
at  the  firft  glance.  Ought  the  money  which  was  donabie. 
levied  from  the  allies,  for  the  fupport  of  the 
league,  to  be  diverted  to  the  ufe  of  Athens  ? 

Was  not  its  deftination  already  fixed  ?  If  there 
was  an  overplus,  ought  it  not  to  be  employed  for 
the  general  benefit  ?  Pericles,  far  from  reducing 
the  taxes,  increafed  them  a  third,  and  for  what 
purpofe  ?  undoubtedly  to  fupport  thefe  oftenta- 
tious  expenfes.  Three  thoufand  feven  hundred  £*716,875, 
talents  which  they  coft,  was  an  enormous  fum, 
compared  with  the  taxes  levied  in  Attica,  which 
according  to  Demofthenes,  in  his  third  Philip- 
pick,  were  reduced  to  a  hundred  and  thirty 
talents.  By  diffipating  the  publick  treafure,the  ^  ^ 

ftate  might  be  expofed  to  misfortunes  of  very  io*. 
doubtful  confequences  :  But  what  was  infinitely 
jvorfe,  their  ancient  fimplicity  of  manners  was 
totally  annihilated.  Pericles  might  have  deferv- 
ed  the  fame  encomiums  which  Colbert  did  in 
France,  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  a 
rich  monarchy  but,  as  the  miniller  of  a  repub- 
lick,  he  deferved  to  be  cenfured.  The  world 
will  judge  from  fadts. 

Plutarch  very  much  praifes  the  difintereft-  h is  diifa- 
edneis,  frugality,  and  domeftick  economy  of  ^ife^by" 

Pericles,  Piut**cfa 
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Pericles.  To  be  fure  thefe  are  very  refpe&able 
qualities,  but  by  no  means  vindicate  his  govern¬ 
ment.  Befides,  if  he  did  not  add  one  farthing 
to  his  private  fortune,  how  fhall  we  account  for 
what  is  related  by  the  fame  hiftorian  ?  he  in¬ 
forms  us  that  Pericles,  upon  hearing  the  outcry 
which  was  raifed  againft  him,  offered  to  pay  the 
whole  expenfe  of  the  publick  works  out  of  his 
own  funds,  upon  condition  that  there  ihould  be 
no  infcriptions  put  upon  them  except  his  name  ; 
but  if  it  had  been  poffible,  Athenian  vanity  would 
not  content  to  it,  and  the  people  cried  out,  that 
he  might  ftill  continue  to  draw  from  the  publick 
treafury. 

The  rich  fet  up  a  powerful  rival  againft  him 
in  the  perfon  of  Thucydides,  the  brother  in  law 
of  Cimon.  It  was  neceffary  that  the  one  or  the 
other  muft  yield,  and  Thucydides  being  the 
weakeft,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  feverity 
of  the  oftracifm.  From  that  time,  Pericles  fet 
up  a  fort  of  regal  power,  with  which  he  fo  gov¬ 
erned  the  people,  that  without  paying  the  fame 
regard  to  their  whims  as  formerly,  he  ftill  pre- 
ferved  an  equal  influence  over  their  delibera¬ 
tions.  A  high  reputation  for  probity  ftrength- 
ened  that  afcendency  which  his  eloquence  and 
policy  had  given  him  over  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  to  which  he  added  military  glory,  having 
undertaken  fome  expeditions,  in  which  he  fuc- 
ceeded  by  being  always  attentive  to  fpare  the 
blood  of  his  fellow  citizens,  whom  he  faid  he 
wifhed  to  render  immortal. 

Such  glory,  and  fo  much  power,  added  to  the 
hatred  of  thofe  people  who  envied  Pericles,  and 
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they  endeavoured  to  ruin  him.  They  began 
with  falling  upon  his  friends,  of  whom  the  firft 
was  Phidias,  who  was  accufed  of  having  robbed  Proceedings 
the  publick,  particularly  in  making  a  magnifi-  df^Afpilia 
cent  ftatue  of  Minerva ;  but  he  proved  his  inno-  ^r^nax* 
cence,  for  on  weighing  the  gold,  after  taking  it 
from  the  ftatue,  it  was  found  that  he  had  faith¬ 
fully  employed  the  whole  that  had  been  deliver¬ 
ed  to  him  for  the  execution  of  the  work  how¬ 
ever,  this  did  not  prevent  his  being  dragged  to 
prifon  where  he  remained  till  he  died*.  The 
famous  Afpafia  of  Miletus,  a  woman  of  an  ele¬ 
vated  genius,  whom  Pericles  tenderly  loved,  and 
at  laft  married ;  a  woman  fo  deferving,  that  Soc¬ 
rates  prided  himfelf  on  having  been  her  difciple, 
was  accufed  of  impiety  and  debauchery.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  her  eloquence  and  the  tears 
ofPericles  could  fave  her.  An  infidious  law  was  Abfurd  law 
paffed,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  whoever  phUoio-1^ 
fhould  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  na-  Phers* 
ture,  contrary  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  that 
is  to  fay,  without  the  interpofition  of  the  divini¬ 
ties  of  the  Greek  mythology,  fhould  be  impeach¬ 
ed.  Of  courfe,  Anaxagoras,  who  was  the  firft: 
that  from  reafon  proved  the  exiftence  of  God, 
was  fummoned  as  being  guilty  of  impiety,  and 
Pericles,  defpairing  of  being  able  to  vindicate 
him,  prevailed  with  him  to  fly.  All  the  clifci- 
ples  of  that  great  man  were  accufed  of  the  fame 
crime,  but  it  was  lefs  againft  him,  than  againft 
Pericles,  that  the  blow  was  aimed. 

1  CL  Ac 

*  M.  Millotis  miftaken,  for  it  was  not  on  this  occaiion, 
nor  till  a  longtime  after,  that  Phidias  was  imprifoned. 

Vid,  Paufan. 
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At  laft  the  accufers,  emboldened  by  fuccefs^ 
attacked  Pericles  himfelf,  as  an  embezzler  of  the 
publick  treafure,and  obtained  an  order  to  compel 
him  to  give  in  his  accounts.  While  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  them,  Alcibiades,  who  was  then  but 
young,  one  day  faid,  that  he  ought  rather  to  think 
of  not  giving  them  :  And  indeed  Pericles  took  care 
to  get  rid  of  that  bufinefs  by  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  which  fome  fay,  he  then  defifted  from  op- 
pofing  ;  while  others  allege,  that  he  provoked  it 
on  account  of  the  lituation  of  his  own  affairs. 
Plutarch  accufes  thofe  people  of  malice .  who 
loaded  him  with  fuch  infamy,  but  Thucydides 
whofe  authority  is  more  to  be  depended  on,  af- 
fures  us  that  the  integrity  of  his  adminiftration 
placed  him  out  of  the  reach  of  calumny.  But 
when  we  refleft  upon  the  charader  of  Pericles, 
upon  his  ambition  and  politicks,  and  thofe  meaf- 
ures  which  created  him  fo  many  enemies*  it 
feems  impoffible  to  clear  him  of  all  fufpicion. 
As  Plutarch  obferves  ( de  Herodoti  Malign .)  it  is 
extremely  rafh  to  rake  into  the  hearts  of  great 
men  to  affign  motives  of  their  condud,  and  to 
give  an  unfavourable  turn  to  what  will  bear  a 
good  conftrudion.  He  applies  this  true  maxim 
to  Pericles,  from  a  fuppofition  that  his  paft  con¬ 
duce  proceeded  folely  from  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lick  good ;  but  in  this  he  contradicts  himfelf. 
We  are  feldom  miftaken  when  we  judge  of  the 
actions  of  men  by  their  charader  and  principles. 

However,  the  Peloponnefian  war,  one  of  the 
moil  remarkable  events  of  this  hiftory,  was 
brought  about  by  different  caufes.  The  Athe¬ 
nians^  proud  of  their  fuccefs  and  power,  and 
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forgetting  that  moderation  which  procured  them 
the  command,  infpired  all  the  cities  of  Greece 
with  jealoufy  and  hatred.  They  had  ruined  the 
Samians  ;  fuhje&ed  the  Eginetae ;  prohibited  the 
Megarians  from  being  admitted  into  their  har¬ 
bours  or  markets  ;  alienated  the  Corinthians  by 
affifting  the  Corcyrseans  with  whom  they  were 
at  war  ;  they  had  fubjefted  Potidea  in  Macedo¬ 
nia,  a  Corinthian  colony,  to  pay  a  tribute  ;  by 
their  tyranny,  forced  its  inhabitants  to  rebel  ; 
and  were  befieging  it  with  great  vigour.  It  wars 
upon  this  occafion  that  Socrates  fhewed  himfelf 
as  great  a  warrior  as  he  was  an  eminent  philof- 
opher ;  he  was  admired  as  a  hero,  and  fet  an 
example  to  the  whole  army.  Here  he  faved  the 
life  of  his  favourite  Alcibiades. 

The  Corinthians,  and  other  malcontents,  ap-  The  affair 
plied  to  Sparta,  reprefenting  the  ambition  and  ^  s'p ^ 
injuftice  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  neceffity  of 
oppofing  them  ;  that  they  had  threatened  the 
liberties  of  all  Greece,  purfuing  their  purpofes 
with  incredible  activity,  while  the  Spartans,  with 
too  much  confidence  and  indolence,  permitted 
that  power  to  increafe,  which  was  ready  to  de- 
ftroy  them.  The  Athenian  ambaffadour,  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  country,  replied,  that  the  Greeks 
themfelves  had  appointed  her  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  ;  that  they  ought  not  to  forget  the  fervices 
fhe  had  done  the  league  j  that  nothing  but  a 
baleful  Ipirit  of  independence  could  have  excited 
thefe  complaints  againfc  her  5  but  however  if 
they  difregarded  the  molt  folemn  engagements, 
and  fhould  prefume  to  atttack  Athens,  they 
would  find  her  ready  to  defend  herfelf.  He 
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infinuated,  what  would  have  been  thought  ex¬ 
traordinary  even  in  a  monarchy,  that  in  all  times 
the  ftrongeft  governed,  and  it  was  the  law  of 
nature. 

This  anfwer  was  by  no  means  fatisfa&ory,  and 
all  the  allies  refolved  to  take  up  arms,  though 
Archidamus  king  of  Sparta  propofed  gentler 
meafures ;  however  a  negotiation  was  fet  on  foot 
to  gain  time.  Several  articles  were  demanded 
of  the  Athenians,  particularly  to  raife  the  fiege 
of  Potidea.  Pericles,  in  the  critical  fituation  in 
which  he  found  himfelf,  infilled  much  upon  the 
honour  of  his  country ;  boafted  of  her  refources*  $ 
fhewed  the  dangers  of  tamely  yielding,  and  pre¬ 
vailed  fo  far  as  to  have  the  propofals  rejected  * 
and  war  becoming  inevitable,  he  formed  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan  of  operations.  His  fyftem  was  to  be 
fparing  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens,  but  to 
difregard  their  country  being  laid  wafte  :  Not  to 
hazard  a  battle  againft  fuperiour  numbers  ;  to 
provide  for  the  fafety  of  the  city,  and  to  dedi¬ 
cate  his  chief  attention  to  the  marine,  which  was 
the  principal  ftrength  of  the  Athenians* 

e 

*  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  he  fhewed  that  there 
were  (till  fix  thoufand  talents  f  in  the  treafury,  befides 
immenfe  wealth  fhut  up  in  Temples,  and  in  the  poflTedion 
of  individuals  :  Their  army  already  on  foot,  was  twelve 
thoufand  drong,  befides  garrifons,  and  the  troops  of  their 
colonies :  Their  fleet  confided  of  three  hundred  fail,  and 
might  be  eafily  augmented.  It  mud  be  owned  that  Pericle* 
had  not  facrificed  every  thing  to  luxury, 
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CHAP.  II. 

Beginning  of  the  Peloponnefian  War. — Alcibi- 
ADEs. — The  Athenians  defeated  in  Sicily. 

TH  E  hiftory  of  almoft  the  whole  Pelopon-  Before  j.c. 

nefian  war,  which  has  been  handed  down  4:>!" 
to  us  by  Thucydides,  one  of  the  beft  writers,  and  strength  of 
ableft  generals  of  antiquity,  willfupply  military  parties* 
men  with  a  number  of  interefting  details  in  the 
courfe  of  a  war  which  continued  twenty  feven 
years,  but  which  cannot  be  admitted  into  this 
work,  as  they  would  prove  a  fruitlefs  trouble  to 
other  readers.  Almoft  all  Peloponnefus  joined 
with  the  Spartans,  befides  the  Phocians,  Boeo¬ 
tians,  Locrians,  Megarians,  &c.  fo  that  their 
forces  amounted  to  fixty  thoufand  men  ;  while 
the  Athenian  army  was  reduced  to  about  fifteen 
thoufand,  without  reckoning  fixteen  thoufand, 
of  all  ages,  who  remained  for  the  defence  of  the 
city.  It  was  not  pofiible  that  Pericles  could  The  Athc- 

-  J  i  n  i  i  r  j  •  *  mans  retire 

keep  the  field  with  lo  few  troops,  and  it  requir-  int0  the 
ed  all  his  eloquence  to  perfuade  the  Athenians  to 
leave  their  lands,  as  they  had  done  at  the  time 
of  the  Perfian  invafion,  and  to  remain  fhut  up 
within  walls,  while  the  enemy  carried  devaftation 
to  their  very  gates.  According  to  the  genius  of 
the  Spartan  nation,  Archidamus  advanced  but 
fiowly ;  Attica  was  laid  wafte,  but  the  Athenian 
galleys  did  no  lefs  mifchief  in  Peloponnefus.  A  Ecijpfc  ex¬ 
proof  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  fciences  was  given  peridts/" 
at  that  time,otherwife  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  would 
have  di (heartened  the  troops,  who  were  (truck 
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with  fuperftitious  terrours,  if  Pericles  had  not 
explained  the  caufe  of  the  phenomenon. 

When  the  campaign  was  over,  Pericles  was 
ordered  to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration,  which 
was  an  Athenian  cuftom,  unqueftionably  more 
ufeful  than  that  of  celebrating  the  memory  of 
the  great,  who  may  have  delerved  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  or  perhaps  condemned. 

A  dreadful  plague  raged  in  Attica.  Not- 
withftanding  the  filence  of  Thucydides  upon  the 
fubjeft,  it  is  faid  that  this  peftilence  employed 
the  whole  attention  of  the  famous  phyfician  Hip¬ 
pocrates,  who  rejedted  the  fplendid  offers  of  a 
great  king,  and  generoufly  dedicated  his  fervices 
to  the  prefervation  of  his  countrymen.  PIow- 
ever  this  dreadful  fcourgeof  the  human  race  did 
not  put  a  flop  to  the  war,  and  the  minds  of  the 
people  being  foured  by  misfortunes,  they  were 
angry  with  Pericles,  and  accufed  him  of  being 
the  author  of  all  their  fufferings.  Pie  difplayed 
his  ufual  eloquence  ;  he  repeated  to  them  the 
impofing  names  of  glory  and  of  liberty  ;  but  all 
his  reafons  could  not  cairn  the  vexation  of  a  vol¬ 
atile  people.  He  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine, 
and  deprived  of  the  command  3  but  they  inftant- 
ly  repented,  begged  his  pardon,  and  prevailed 
with  him  to  refume  the  reins  of  government. 
Such  was  the  character  of  the  Athenians. 

This  Angular  man,  who,  by  his  aftonifhing 
abilities,  had  fixed  the  Athenian  levity  for  forty 
years,  died  loon  after  of  the  plague.  Nine  troph¬ 
ies  which  were  the  monuments  of  fo  many.  victo¬ 
ries,  the  great  progrefs  which  was  made  in  arts 
and  fciences,  in  commerce  and  navigation, 
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furnifh  ample  matter  for  his  encomium.  He 
faid,  when  dying,  that  what  he  efceemed  the 
oreatelt  glory  of  his  life,  was,  that  oe  vad  never 
made  one°of  his  countrymen  wear  mourning.  But 
did  he  not  mortally  wound  his  country  ?  How 
could  Plutarch  be  fo  lavilh  in  praifing  him  for 
his  virtues,  when  he  has  reprefented  him  as  the 
corrupter  of  the  morals  of  the  people  ?  It  is  faid  eomp]aint 
that  he  was  fo  oppreffed  with  bufinels  at  tne  dole  0f  Anaxag- 
of  his  life,  that  he  neglefted  Anaxagoras  fo  much,  °hrfn”ga,"ft 
as  to  make  the  philofopher  retire  to  die  in  de- 
fpair  ;  but  Pericles  being  informed  of  it,  flew  to 
confole  him,  intreated  him  to  live,  and  reprefent¬ 
ed  to  him  how  much  he  had  occafion  for  his  ad¬ 
vice.  They  who  require  the  light  of  a  lamp ,  re¬ 
plied  Anaxagoras,  take  care  to  fupply  it  with 
oil. 

If  Pericles  was  the  author  of  the  Peloponnefian  .  Inveterate 
war,  the  implacable  rivalfhip  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  was  its  firft  caufe.  When  hatred  is  irri-  p *f*£*Jch 
tated  by  hoftilities,  the  effe&s  muft  be  dreadful,  other, 
as  war  between  republicks  is  marked  with  a 
chara&er  of  lingular  inveteracy.  The  Abbe 
Mably  obferves,  ‘c  That  monarchies  may  forget 
iC  injuries  hecaufe  the  people  are  jlamped  with  the 
cc  character  of  the  prince ,  who  may  be  neither  re - 
<c  vengeful ,  ambitious ,  nor  jealous  ;  butf  in  fuch 
“  republicks  as  thofe  of  Greece,  what  magijlrate 
can  oppofe  or  direbl  the  torrent  of  publick  opin- 
cc  ion ,  where  the  multitude  govern  ?  The  Greeks 
ic  could  have  no  other  rule  but  that  of  their  paf- 
<£  fions." 

From*  fuch  caufe,  we  fee  Potidea  holding  out 

i  three  years  liege,  and  the  ftarved  inhabitants  greateftcru  - 
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feeding  on  human  flefh.  Sparta  forgot  her 
honour  to  gratify  her  revenge,  and  for  that  pur- 
pole  iued  for  the  affiftance  and  friendship  of  the 
King  of  Perfia.  Both  republicks  put  to  death 
ambaffadours  whom  they  flopped  upon  the  road, 
as  if  they  expedited  by  their  favage  cruelty  to  ex¬ 
clude  every  pofTible  means  of  bringing  about  a 
reconciliation.  Sieges,  battles,  and  perpetual 
incuifions,  prefented  nothing  to  the  view  but  a 
fucceffion  of  horrid  barbarities.  The  Athenians 
were  governed  by  Cleon,  a  worthlefs  man,  and 
infolent  orator,  who  thought  of  nothing,  but  to 
infpire  the  people  with  violent  refolutions.  The 
Spartans,  who  were  naturally  lefs  moderate  than 
the  Athenians,  yielded  to  the  influence  of  their 
character,  and  dreading  an  infurreftion  of  the 
Helotes,  fele&ed  two  thoufand  of  the  braved 
among  them,  who  had  done  the  beft  fervice  in 
the  courfe  of  the  war,  and  after  crowning  them 
with  flowers,  made  them  walk  in  proceflion,  on 
pretence  of  recompenfing  them  for  their  fidelity; 
and  thefe  wretched  people  immediately  difap- 
peared,  having  undoubtedly  fallen  the  victims 
of  atrocious  treachery.  It  is  not  to  be  expedit¬ 
ed  that  the  enemy  were  treated  with  more  hu¬ 
manity. 

The  war  continued  to  rage  with  the  fame 
fury  for  about  ten  years,  with  nearly  the  fame 
fuccefs,  and  the  like  Ioffes  on  both  Tides.  It 
is  impoflible,  but  fuch  accumulated  fufferings 
muft  have  made  both  nations  defirous  of  peace  ; 
but  the  declairner  Cleon,  and  Brafidas  the  Spar¬ 
tan  general,  prevented  propofals  from  being 
offered  ;  the  lafl  from  his  third  after  fame,  and 
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the  other  from  the  heat  of  pride  and  arrogance. 
However,  they  both  died,  upon  which  a  fufpen- 
hon  of  arms  took  place,  and  a  truce  which  was 
to  continue  fifty  years,  was  foon  after  agreed  Before  J.C. 
uDon  An  appearance  of  concord  feemed  to  422. 
forint  up  at  that  time,  but  hatred  was  rooted  in 
their  hearts,  and  treachery,  mftead  of  equity, 
with  a  boundlefs  ambition,  had  full  poffeflion 

of  their  minds.  n  .  r 

A  young  man  of  an  illuftnous  family,  re-  Aiobiad^ 

markable  for  his  fine  figure  and  great  weak  ,  tiondefir.% 
equally  diftinguifhed  for  his  abilities  and  his  cre¬ 
vices  ;  fometimes  virtuous,  when  he  attended  war. 
to  the  inftruCtions  of  his  friend  and  maker  Soc¬ 
rates,  but  almoft  always  hurried  into  difgrace- 
ful  irregularities  when  he  yielded  to  his  own  in¬ 
clinations,  or  followed  the  advice  of  his  flat-  ^ 
terers  5  yet  capable  of  affuming  all  forts  or 
forms  and  characters  to  profit  by  critical  con¬ 
junctures  :  In  one  word,  Alcibiades,  who  aim¬ 
ed  at  the  government  of  Athens,  and  was  nat¬ 
urally  an  enemy  of  peace,  refting  all  his  ambi¬ 
tious  pro]eCts  upon  war  and  difturbance,  and 
fkilful  in  managing  the  temper  of  the  people,  H^jkiii  1 
endeavoured  to  rekindle  the  flame  which  was  the  people, 
not  entirely  extinguifhed,  and  could  not  fail  to 
fucceed.  Confcious  that  the  licentioufnefs  of 
his  life  expofed  him  to  be  condemned,  he  one 
day  thought  proper  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  one  of 
his  moft  beautiful  dogs.  It  was  immediately 
talked  of  all  over  Athens,  and  upon  being  told 
that  he  was  univerfally  blamed  for  having  dii- 
figured  the  creature — So  much  the  better ,  replied 

he,  laughing,  I  would  have  the  Athenians  /peak  of 

my 
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'  my  treatment  of  the  dog,  that  they  may  be  filent 
about  the  reft  of  my  conduit.  That  volatile  peo¬ 
ple  weie  ferioufly  engaged  in  trifles,  which  di¬ 
verted  their  attenion  from  things  of  the  utmoft 
importance. 

ther^Kkest-  c ®.ot^  Sparta  and  Athens  having  complained 
the  treaty3.^  of  fome  violations  of  the  treaty,  Alcibiades 
took  the  opportunity  of  breaking  it  altogether. 
He  cauled  Nicias,  who  was  a  very  cautious 
general  and  a  worthy  citizen,  with  fentiments 
perfectly  pacifick,  to  be  fufpected  by  the  people. 
He  deceived  the  Spartan  ambafladours,  who  were 
ient  with  full  powers  to  accommodate  matters, 
and  having  perluaded  them  to  tell  a  falfehood, 
cauled  them  to  be  difmifled  as  impoftors.  How¬ 
ever,  Nicias  had  a  ftrong  party,  and  the  people 
were  divided  between  him  and  his  rival,  when 
it  was  propofed  to  determine  the  difpute  by 
Hyperbolus  having,  recourfe  to  the  oftracifm  ;  but  Hyper- 
s-mihed.  bolus,  an  impudent,  worthlefs  man,  railed  againft 
botn  of  them,  that  he  might  get  the  power  into 
his  own  hands  j  upon  which  both  factions  join- 
Oftracifm  ed  againft  him,  and  banifhed  him.  From  that 
a<lde,  time  the  oftracifm,  which  feemed  to  be  debafed 
by  being  employed  on  fuch  a  fubjed  as  Hyper¬ 
bolus,  was  entirely  laid  afide.  We  formerly 
obferved,  that  it  was  not  intended  as  a  punifh- 

a  oroieaof  ment’  a  precaution  againft  the  too  great 
Aicib^ades  power  of  the  principal  citizens. 

adopted^  Alcibiades  had  been  fatisfied  with  cherifh- 

Sing'the the  harred.of  the  Athenians  againft  the- 
TrTrT"*  Spartans,  he  might,  perhaps,  have  prolonged 
S  °f  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  without  expofing 

them 
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them  to  the  greateft  mifery  ;  but  this  fiery 
genius  formed  the  moft  daring  projefts,  even 
while  he  was  funk  in  the  boiom  01  pleafuie. 
He  planned  the  conqueft  of  Sicily,  as  a  prelude 
to  that  of  Carthage,  from  whence  it  would  be 
eafy  to  come  and  take  pofiefiion  of  Peloponne- 
fus.  Such  chimeras  were  the  produce  of  his  fer¬ 
tile  imagination,  and  by  his  eloquence  he  per- 
fuaded  the  Athenians  to  adopt  them.  In  vain 
did  Nicias  attempt  to  con  vince  them  of  the  ralh- 
nefs  of  fuch  projeds,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  expoled  in  purfuing  uncertain  con- 
quefts,  while  furrounded  with  enemies  5  he  {hew¬ 
ed  how  trifling  were  the  pretences  for  engaging 
in  this  war,  but  ail  to  no  purpofe.  Becaufe  the 
Leontines  and  Egeftans,  two  ftates  of  Sicily, 
complained  of  the  Syracufans,  and  implored  the 
affiftance  of  the  Athenians,  for  there  was  no 
other  reafonable  pretence  alleged,  muft  Athens 
facrifice  her  own  falety  and  intereft,  in  a  caufe 
in  which  (he  had  no  concern  ?  Muft  Ihe  abandon 
her  own  country  to  the  Spartans,  to  go  and  fight 
in  Sicily  ?  The  found  reafonings  of  Nicias  were 
not  fufficient  to  prevail  againft  the  beauty,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  prodigalities  of  Alcibiades,  which 
captivated  not  only  the  youth,  but  the  people  in 
general,  fo  that  they  determined  to  take  arms 
againft  Syracufe ;  and  Alcibiades,  with  Nicias 
and  Lamachus,  were  charged  with  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  Athenians  had  conceived  the  thought 
of  making  a  conqueft  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  but  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  fenfe, 
and  too  great  influence,  not  to  diffuade  them 
from  the  attempt. 


Almoft 
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Before  J.c.  Almoft  at  the  inftant  of  their  departure,  an 
unforefeen  accident  filled  all  Athens  with  un¬ 
lucky  reports.  The  ftatues  of  Mercury  were 
......  mutilated,  without  its  being  poffible  to  difcover 

hy  ,whom  was  done.  Whether  it  was  a  pre- 
Zi'hlkV  medltaCe<J  Scheme,  or  the  occafion  prefented  the 
out.  means,  the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  took  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  accufing  him  of  this  crime,  or 
lorne  other  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  being  fup- 
ported  by  the  army,  he  fbewed  a  great  deal  of 
i  readme  is,  and  demanded  an  immediate  decifion. 
His  accufers  were  not  willing  to  confent,  as  cir- 
cumftances  were  not  yet  fufficiently  favourable, 
tney  therefore  put  off  the  affair,  on  pretence 
that  the  embarkation  could  not  be  delayed. 

The  fleet  at  laft  let  fail,  with  all  the  apparatus 
for  a  triumph. 

caHed from  S/raci>fe>  a  Corinthian  Colony,  which  had 
sidjy  to  prolpered  greatly  by  commerce,  was  at  firft 

S/0  alarmed  by  the  ftorm  which  threatened  them, 
but  they  prepared  afterwards  to  make  a  vigor¬ 
ous  defence  ->  and  the  mifunderftanding  which 
fub filled  among  the  Athenian  generals,  gave 
them  time  to  make  the  neceflary  preparations. 

I  he  folly  of  the  people  of  Athens  contributed 
equally  to  ferve  them,  for  their  army  was  fcarce 
landed  in  Sicily,  when  Alcibiades  was  com¬ 
manded  to  return,  that  he  might  be  tried  for 
impiety.  His  enemies  had  gained  ground  of 
him  in  his  abfence,  and  affuming  the  mafic  of 
religion,  expeded  to  fucceed  at  the  tribunal 
of  a  people  fo  unfteady  and  fuperftitious.  Alci¬ 
biades  accufed  of  impiety,  fuddenly  loft  all  that 

merit 
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merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  with  which 
they  had  been  formerly  delighted.  He  durft  ^ 

not  encounter  the  danger,  and  efcaping  from  decided  ^ 
his  condu&ors,  fled  to  Spaita.  ihere  he  coni-  enemy  of 
plied  with  the  auftere  manners  of  that  country,  Athen3- 
and  declaring  himfelf  the  mortal  enemy  of  A- 
thens,  acquired  the  love  of  that  people,  who  form¬ 
erly  hated  him.  The  Athenians  fentenced  him 
to  fuffer  death  for  contumacy,  and  gave  him  up 
to  the  execrations  of  the  priefts.  A  prieftefs,  Saying  of  ^ 
named  Theano,  refufed  to  minifter  to  revenge,  ^/ano. 
faying,  I  am  a  prieftefs  to  blefs,  not  to  curfe. 

The  accufation  againft  Alcibiades,  perhaps  ill 
founded,  though  he  might  inwardly  contemn 
the  popular  religion,  was  at  leaft  exceflively  in- 
difcreet,  for  it  provoked  againft  his  country  the 
man  in  the  world  the  moft  capable  of  doing  it 
an  injury.  On  hearing  that  he  was  fentenced  to 
die,  he  cried.  But  I fhall  let  them  know  that  I  am 
ftill  alive ■,  and  he  kept  his  word. 

His  lively  courage,  and  the  refources  of  his  Nicias  be- 
genius,  might  have  been  of  great  ufe  in  carry-  ^fiegeVf 
ing  on  the  raih.  expedition,  which  he  made  the  Syracufe. 
Athenians  undertake.  Some  very  extraordinary 
accidents,  but  which  he  might  have  brought 
about,  would  have  been  neceffary  to  make  them 
fucceed  ;  but  the  many  uncertainties,  and  the 
flow  timidity  of  Nicias,  augmented  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking.  He  difcouraged  his  troops, 
and  increafed  the  obftacles  they  had  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  by  conftantly  repeating  that  they  had  done 
wrong  in  entering  into  this  war  ;  however  they 
laid  fiege  to  Syracufe.  If  the  curious  chafe  to 

fee 
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fee  the  particular  hiftory  of  this  fiege,  which  was 
written  at  full  length  by  Thucydides,  they  will 
find  it  tranfcribed  by  M.  Rollin.  The  Syracu- 
fans,  enervated  by  peace  and  opulence,  mull 
have  yielded,  if  the  afliftance  which  they  folicit— 
ed  from  Sparta  and  Corinth,  had  not  very  crit¬ 
ically  arrived  to  preferve  them.  Their  appli¬ 
cations  were  warmly  fupported  by  Alcibiades, 
and  his  counfels  contributed  very  much  to  the 
diftrefs  of  his  native  country. 

Before  j.c.  The  befieged  were  preparing  to  furrender, 
4<3'  when  Gylippus,  who  commanded  the  fuccours 
from  Sparta,  arrived  to  revive  their  hopes,  and 
The  fiege ^  to  animate  them  with  frefli  courage.  Nicias 
Spartans.  had  loft  his  colleague  Lamachus,  and  having 
the  foie  command,  was  terrified  at  the  approach 
of  new  dangers,  he  therefore  applied  to  be  fu- 
perfeded,  and  by  his  letters  fhewed  the  hazard¬ 
ous  fituation  of  the  troops.  Demofthenes  and 
Eurymedon  were  fent  as  colleagues  with  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  to  ftrengthen  his  army.  The  firft 
of  thefe  was  of  a  bold  impetuous  temper,  and 
openly  contemning  the  tardinefs  of  Nicias,  rafh- 
ly  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  night,  and  loft  two 
thoufand  men  in  the  field  ^  fo  that  the  fatigue, 
difeafes,  and  defpondency  of  the  army,  as  well 
as  the  danger  to  which  Athens  was  expofed,  by 
being  kept  in  blockade  by  the  Spartans,  all  to¬ 
gether  contributed  to  infpire  them  with  a  defire 
of  raifing  the  fiege. 

rheAthe-  At  that  time,  they  might  have  eafily  made 

to  any  dan- 
fuch  an  in¬ 
tention. 
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fore  syra-  ger,  as  the  enemy  could  not  fulpea 
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tention,  but  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  difconcert- 
ed  the  fcheme.  That  phenomenon  appeared 
fupernatural,  and  Nicias,  from  a  childiili  fuper- 
ftition,  delayed  their  departure,  till  Gylippus 
and  the  Syracufans  had  time  to  prepare  for  an 
engagement,  and  the  Athenians  being  beaten 
both  by  fea  and  land  were  entirely  defeated. 
Eurymedon  fell  in  the  field  j  Nicias  and  De- 
mofthenes  furrendered  themfelves  psifoners,  af¬ 
ter  having  given  fruitlefs  proofs  of  their  cour¬ 
age.  According  to  Thucydides,  they  were 
cruelly  and  treacheroufly  put  to  death,  though 
Gylippus  defired  they  might  be  fent  to  Sparta  ; 
but  other  writers  fay,  that  they  killed  them¬ 
felves  in  prifon.  The  Syracufans  were  reveng¬ 
ed  by  the  barbarities  they  committed  ;  and  fuch 
was  the  advantage  Athens  derived  from  this 
enterprife. 

Before  we  purfue  the  order  of  events,  we  fhall  Generai 
take  notice  that  Sicily  was  in  part  peopled  by  of  the 
colonies  from  Greece,  and  till  it  regained  its  lib-  of  Sicily, 
erty  had  been  governed  like  Greece  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  tyrants.  At  the  time  of  the  in- 
vafion  by  Xerxes,  Gelon.was  abfolute  in  Syra- 
cufe,  and  the  Greeks  implored  his  affiftance,  but 
being  refufed  the  command  of  their  army,  was 
content  to  defend  Sicily  againft  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans,  who  had  been  perfuaded  by  Xerxes  to  attack 
him,  and  he  defeated  them  moft  glorioufly.  By 
his  active  worth  and  eminent  fervices,  Geion  de-  Ceion, 
ferved  that  the  Syracufans  fhould  voluntarily  xhi-Tfybu- 
choofe  him  king.  He  animated  them  with  a  ^  ^ent 
fpirit  for  agriculture  by  his  example,  appearing  sicfiy.. 
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frequently  at  the  head  of  the  labourers;  and  at 
his  death  he  was  regretted  as  the  father  of  his 
country.  His  brother  Hiero  who  fucceeded 
him,  notwithstanding  his  being  exceedingly  vi¬ 
cious,  attradted  the  praifes  of  the  poets  whom  he 
encouraged,  but  more  particularly  Pindar,  whofe 
lyre  fhould  not  have  been  venal,  fince  it  was 
worthy  of  celebrating  the  greateft  heroes.  Thra- 
fybulus,  another  brother,  but  ftill  more  vicious 
than  Hiero,  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  but  was  ex¬ 
pelled  becaufe  of  his  tyranny,  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  years  before  the  Chriftian  era. 

The  Syracufans  having  fhaken  off  the  yoke, 
freed  the  reft  of  Sicily,  and  introduced  a  popu¬ 
lar  government.  Their  petalifm ,  which  was  a 
bad  imitation  of  the  Athenian  oftraci[my  contin¬ 
ued  but  a  fhort  time,  as  it  deprived  the  ftate  of 
its  beft  citizens.  This  is  not  the  proper  place 
to  fpeak  of  the  fucceffion  of  tyrants  who  reigned 
in  Sicily.  It  was  not  till  about  fixty  years  after, 
that  Syracufe  was  enflaved  by  Dionyfius. 


C  H  A  P.  III. 

Continuation  of  the  Peloponnefian  War . — Athens 

taken  hy  Lysander. 

THE  Athenians  were  ftill  fo  infatuated  with 
chimerical  hopes,  that  the  firft  perfon  who 
brought  the  intelligence  of  their  army  being 
defeated  in  Sicily,  was  fentenced  to  be  put  to 
death  ;  but  very  foon  their  vain  expe&ations 

disappeared, 
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difappeared,  their  doubts  vanilhed,  and  they  funk 
into  the  deepeft  confternation.  Their  danger 
was  the  more  imminent,  as  the  Spartans,  by  the 
advice  of  Alcibiades,  had  fortified  Decelia  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens,  from  whence  they 
could  lay  wafte  the  whole  country  of  Attica, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  without  interruption  ; 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ufual  tardinefs  of 
the  Spartan  government,  Athens,  loft  in  amaze¬ 
ment,  would  probably  have  fallen  a  prey  to  her 
enemies  ;  however,  the  moment  of  crulhing  her 
was  let  flip,  Ihe  began  to  breathe,  and  profited 
by  a  careful  attention  to  the  refources  which 
were  ftill  left  in  her  power. 

A  council  of  old  men  was  chofen  to  examine  The  tardi. 
into  the  ftate  of  affairs,  and  upon  the  report  spartan.  e 
made  by  them,  the  people  were  to  determine.  1?"^" 

It  was  found  neceffary  to  recover  the  finances  olledl  her- 
and  the  marine.  A  thcufand  talents  ftill  re¬ 
mained  in  the  publick  treafury  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war,  which  had  been  prohibited  from 
being  touched  by  a  decree  formerly  palled,  but, 
upon  the  prefent  occafion,  a  new  decree  made  it 
lawful  ;  and  experience  fhews  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  having  funds  in  referve  to  anfwer  emer¬ 
gencies.  The  ruin  of  ftates  has  been  often  pre¬ 
cipitated,  by  want  of  economy  and  of  attention 
in  this  refpecft. 

From  the  imprudent  ufe  flie  had  made  of  pow-  I^|ra^tude 
er,  and  her  prefent  misfortunes,  Athens  loft:  the  Alcibiades* 
greateft  part  of  her  allies.  A  number  of  cities, 
and  even  the  lonians,  united  with  Sparta,  chiefly 
by  the  intrigues  of  Alcibiades,  who  breathing 
nothing  but  vengeance  againft  his  country. 
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Revolutions 
in  Perfia. 


.  ftirred  up  thefe  ftates  to  rebel  againfh  her  i 
But  Agis  king  of  Sparta,  whofe  wife  he  had 
debauched  under  a  mafic  of  virtue,  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  render  him  odious  to  the  people  :  Befides, 
the  very  high  credit  which  lie  had  acquired,  ex¬ 
cited  the  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  the  principal 
citizens.  Sparta  retained  only  a  fhadow  of  her 
former  love  of  juftice ;  every  idea  of  gratitude 
was  loft  in  cabals  and  intrigues,  and  an  order 
was  difpatched  to  Ionia  to  put  Alcibiades  to 
death,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  greatly 
adding  to  his  former  fervices  ;  but  being  in¬ 
formed  of  their  intentions,  he  fled  to  Perfia  for 
an  afylum. 

That  empire  was  continually  weakened  by 
court  revolutions,  which  are  the  never  failing 
attendants  of  defpotick  government.  Artax- 
erxes  (Longimanus)  was  fucceeded  by  Xerxes 
his  only  lawful  fon,  who  was  very  foon  affaffi- 
nated  by  his  natural  brother  Sogdianus.  A  few 
months  after,  Ochus,  another  fon  of  Artaxerxes, 
dethroned  Sogdianus,  aflfumed  the  name  of  Da¬ 
rius,  and  reigned  amidft  faftion  and  difturb- 
ance.  The  Greeks  called  him  NoOo?  (the  BaJ - 
tard).  He  was  upon  the  throne,  when  Alci¬ 
biades  fled  for  flicker  to  Tiffaphernes  governour 
of  Sardis. 

He  had  lately  prevailed  with  them  to  declare 
againft  Athens,  which  rendered  the  ingratitude 
of  Sparta  ftiil  more  odious.  His  abilities,  and 
dwificn  his  well  known  fame,  with  his  tafte  for  the  vo~ 
rmong  the  jyptuous  manners  of  Perfia,  eafily  procured  him 
the  friendfhip  and  confidence  of  the  governour. 
He  taught  Tiffaphernes  to  keep  the  Greeks  di¬ 
vided, 
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vided,  by  preferving  the  two  parties  To  equally 
poifed,  that  the  one  could  not  rule  by  the  total 
deftrudion  of  the  other.  This  was  very  artful 
policy,  and  perhaps  the  Perfians  had  great  oc- 
cafion  to  adopt  fuch  a  plan,  to  guard  them 
from  the  attacks  of  neighbours  fo  bold  and  en- 
terprifing.  It  feems  that  ftratagem  or  force* 
deceit  or  violence,  from  one  nation  to  another, 
or  even  from  one  individual  to  another,  are  the 
great  hinges  of  fociety  ;  yet  if  mankind  purfued 
the  natural  path  to  true  happinefs,  they  would 
find  that  it  has  no  foundation  but  in  univerfal 
benevolence. 

However,  at  a  time  when  every  thing  con- 
fpired  to  induce'  the  Athenians  to  unite  for 
their  prefervation,  they  were  agitated  by  the 
mod  ruinous  diflenfions.  Some  of  them  were 
for  abolifhing  democracy,  and  recalling  Alci- 
biades  ;  Pifander  alleged,  that  nothing  elfe  could 
fave  them  ;  but  there  were  others  who  maintain- 
ed  that  this  would  fubvert  their  liberty,  and 
ruin  their  country.  This  unhappy  city,  always 
aduated  by  whim  or  groundlefs  opinion,  chang¬ 
ed  a  bad  form  of  government  into  one  ftill  worfe. 
Four  hundred  citizens  were  chofen  to  exercife 
ablolute  rule.  They  proved  egregious  tyrants, 
diffolving  the  fenate,  and  treading  all  laws  under 
foot. 

The  army,  at  that  time  flationed  in  Samos  on 
purpofe  to  keep  the  allies  to  their  duty,  refufed 
to  confent  to  this  innovation,  and  recalled  Aid- 
biades,  appointing  him  generaliffimo,  and  in¬ 
treating  him  to  come  and  exterminate  the  ty¬ 
rants  :  Alcibiades,  who  had  aded  in  fo  many 
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different  characters,  was  delighted  with  the 
thoughts  of  once  more  commanding  the  Athe¬ 
nians  ;  and  having  prudently  reflrained  the  zeal 
of  his  troops,  paved  the  way  for  his  return,  by 
gaining  fome  conquefts  from  the  enemy.  He 
attacked  and  deftroyed  the  Lacedemonian  fleet 
and  recovered  the  empire  of  the  fea  ;  the  Hel- 
leipont,  Byzantium,  and  a  number  of  important 
places  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  Athens,  where 
the  four  hundred  tyrants  had  been  already  de- 
pofed  ;  and  a  decree  pafled  for  recalling  Aid- 
biades,  who  was  received  with  the  greateft  dem- 
onftrations  of  joy,  while  the  people  reproached 
themfelves  for  whatever  had  been  done  againft 
He  is  ab-  him.  The  priefts  being  commanded  to  abiolve 
the  priefts.  him  from  the  curfes  which  had  been  denounced 
againft  him,  one  of  them  was  fuch  a  plain  dealer 
as  to  fay,  I  have  not  curjed  him >  if  he  has  done  no 
injury  to  the  republick.  As  mucl^  as  to  fay,  that 
curfes  could  only  avail  againft  crimes. 

He  became  Alcibiades,  all  on  a  fudden,  became  once 
theeid?i°of  more  the  idol  of  the  people,  but  remembering 
nkntthe"  the  fecret  fpr"lngs  which  his  enemies  had  em¬ 
ployed  to  ruin  him,  his  artful  policy  made  him 
aflfume  a  fuperftitious  exterior,  that  he  might 
guard  againft  being  cenfured  again  for  his  im¬ 
piety  :  He  therefore  joined,  in  a  mail  pompous 
manner,  to  celebrate  the  myfterics  of  Cerese 
Here  we  may  recoiled:  the  pliancy  of  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  we  fhall  very  loon  fee  a  new  inftance 
of  Athenian  inconftancy. 

The  Athe-  Sparta,  difmayed  at  the  fuccefs  of  Alcibiades, 
m  hi  carry-  fent  propolals  of  peace  ;  and  if  reafon  could  have 
ing  on  the  difpelled  the  giddy  intoxication  of  the  Athenians, 
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they  had  now  an  opportunity  of  terminating  a 
war,  which  had  raged  twenty  five  years  to  the 
ruin  of  the  republick  ;  but  the  harangues  of  a 
worthlefs  declaimer  prevailed  over  all  fenfe  of  the 
publick  good,  and  every  profpeft  of  peace  van- 
iflied.  The  Spartans  chofe  Lyfander  for  their 
general,  as  the  fitted:  man  to  contend  with  Alci- 
biades.  Lyfander  was  not  afhamed  to  pay  his 
court  to  the  young  Cyrus,  fon  of  the  king  of 
Perfia,  who  was  at  that  time  governour  of  Afia 
Minor,  from  whom  he  obtained  money  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  pay  of  his  failors,  by  which  means  he 
feduced  a  number  from  the  Athenians,  to  ferve 
on  board  his  own  fleet ;  and  while  Alcibiades 
was  bufy  in  colle£ting  money  in  Ionia,  defeated 
the  rafh  Antiochus  who  commanded  in  his  ab- 
fence.  The  Athenians  who  had  reckoned  them- 
felves  fure  of  making  rapid  conquelts,  were  pro¬ 
voked  by  this  check,  and  depofing  Alcibiades, 
appointed  ten  generals  in  his  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lyfander,  who  was  ftill 
more  remarkable  for  his  ambition  than  his 
ikill  in  war,  was  called  home  to  his  own  coun¬ 
try.  His  fucceffor,  Callicratidas,  fet  an  example 
of  the  ancient  Spartan  virtue,  w'hich  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  the  then  ftate  of  affairs,  and  by 
difdaining  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Perfians,  had 
not  money  to  fupply  his  army  ;  however,  he 
gained  fome  viftories,  and  befieged  Conon  the 
Athenian  general  in  the  port  of  Mytelene,  but 
he  loft  a  great  battle,  which  was  fought  not  far 
from  the  ifle  of  Arginufa,  near  Lelbos,  hecaufe 
he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  engage,  notwith- 
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{landing  the  fuperiour  force  of  the  enemy. — Spar- 
ta>  faid  he,  does  not  depend  upon  one  man.  A 
wrong  idea,  fince  the  fafety  of  the  whole  may 
depend  upon  one  man,  if  he  is  chief ;  and  his 
glorious  death  could  not  wipe  away  the  ftain  of 
imprudence.  The  Athenians  had  equipped  one 
hundred  and  ten  galleys  in  lefs  than  a  month,  to 
reinforce  their  general,  Conon ;  and  the  Spar¬ 
tans,  with  their  allies,  loft  above  feventy  in  this 
memorable  engagement. 

The  Athe-  We  almoft  always  fee  the  Athenian  glory  ful- 
lied  by  popular  madnefs,  but  there  never  was  fo 
{hocking  an  inftance  as  the  prefent.  That  the 
happinefs  of  the  dead  depended  upon  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  their  bodies,  was  an  opinion  eftablifhed 
in  Greece,  which  they  had  derived  from  Egyp¬ 
tian  prejudice ;  and  was  fo  firmly  believed,  that 
they  were  willing  to  facrifice  every  thing  for  the 
fake  of  funeral  honours.  After  the  battle  of  Ar- 
ginufa,  the  generals  had  allotted  fifty  galleys  to 
bring  off  the  dead,  and  to  pay  them  the  laft  du¬ 
ties  ;  but  a  violent  ftorm  prevented  their  orders 
from  being  executed.  The  people,  blinded  by 
fuperftition,  were  perfuaded  that  the  dead  called 
aloud  for  vengeance;  they  therefore  caufed  the 
generals  to  be  profecuted  and  condemned,  when 
fix  of  them,  who  had  merited  the  rnoft  glorious 
rewards,  were  executed  for  an  imaginary  offence ; 
Socrates  being  the  only  member  of  the  ienate 
who  fteadily  oppofed  fuch  flagrant  injuftice. 
Such  is  frequently  the  tyrannick  power  of  preju¬ 
dice  even  in  civilized  nations  ;  and  though  the 
Athenians  were  remarkable  for  genius,  yet  they 

were 
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were  perpetually  difgracing  themfelves  for  want 
of  judgment. 

To  pleafe  the  Perfians  and  the  other  allies,  Before  j.c. 
Sparta  reftored  the  command  of  the  army  to  Ly-  The  Athe- 
fander,  whofe  manners  were  entirely  oppofite  to  d"y* 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  but  who  had  abilities  ca-  LyEinder  at 
pable  of  recovering  the  greateft  misfortunes.  He  taJ°s. 
took  Lampfacus,  upon  the  coaft  of  the  Hellef- 
pont,  upon  which  the  Athenians  immediately 
followed  him  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  galleys, 
and  offered  him  battle,  which  he  declined  for 
feveral  days,  on  purpofe  to  cherifli  in  them  an 
infolent  fecurity,  that  he  might  furprife  them  on 
the  mo  ft  convenient  opportunity.  This  ftrata- 
gem  was  the  better  conceived,  as  they  had  no 
port  nor  city  near  them,  and  were  obliged  to  have 
their  provifions  brought  from  a  confiderable  dif- 
tance.  Alcibiades,  who  had  retired  to  Thrace, 
came  to  acquaint  them  with  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  expoiing  themfelves,  but  they  would 
not  hearken  to  him  ;  and  continued  to  difem- 
bark  every  evening,  after  having  infulted  the 
enemy’s  fleet  through  the  day.  Lyfander  watch* 
ed  his  opportunity  when  they  were  lying  fcatter- 
ed,  and  pouring  upon  them  at  a  place  called 
iEgos  Potamos,  made  an  eafy  conqueft,  cutting 
their  army  in  pieces,  and  taking  three  thoufand 
prifoners,  who  were  condemned  to  death.  Phi-  Se  priiba- 
Jocles,  one  of  the  Athenian  generals,  having  been  ers* 
remarkable  on  former  occafions  for  his  cruelty  to 
the  Spartan  prifoners,  Lyfander  afked  him,  what 
punifhment  he  thought  he  deferved  :  Do  not  ac - 
cufe  men>  replied  he,  who  have  no  judge  you  are 
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conqueror ,  make  ufe  of  the  rights  of  conquejl ,  and 
behave  to  us ,  as  we  would  have  done  to  you,  if  we 
had  been  victorious.  So  true  it  is,  that  we  fhould 
expedt  to  receive  the  fame  injuries  we  have  done 
to  others. 

Athens  was  very  foon  befieged  by  fea  and  land, 
*  and  thefe  haughty  republicans,  intimidated  by 
the  preffure  of  misfortunes,  loft  their  ancient 
courage.  Inftead  of  defending  themfelves  with 
fpirit,  they  offered  to  fubmit,  upon  condition 
that  their  city  and  harbour  fhould  be  preferved. 
This  propofal  was  debated  in  Sparta,  where  the 
Thebans  and  Corinthians  were  for  deftroying 
the  city  ;  but  the  more  generous  Spartans, 
recollefting  the  fervices  they  had  done  to  the 
Grecian  league,  by  preferving  the  whole  ftates 
of  Greece,  concluded  a  treaty  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions  :  That  the  fortifications  of  the 
Piraeus  fhould  be  demolifhed,  with  the  wall 
which  joined  it  to  the  city  ;  that  Athens  fhould 
give  up  all  her  fleet  but  twelve  galleys  ;  that 
fhe  fhould  yield  all  the  towrns  fhe  had  taken ; 
recal  their  exiles,  and  ferve  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Sparta. 

Thus  this  dreadful  war,  which  fprung  from 
ambition,  and  became  cruel  from  hatred,  was 
brought  to  an  end,  after  having  lafted  twenty 
feven  years,  and  proving  as  deftruftive  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  confederacy  had  formerly  been 
beneficj^l. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Sparta  corrupted  by  Lysander.  Thrasybu- 
lus  delivers  Athens  from  Tyranny . — Trial  of 
Socrates. — Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thoufand. 

TH  E  ambitious  Lyfander,  defirous  of  uni- 
verfal  dominion,  endeavoured  to  ferve 
himfelf  without  regarding  the  interefts  of  the 
publick.  After  his  naval  viftory  at  /Egos  Pota- 
mos,  he  aboliflied  democracy  in  feveral  maritime 
ftates,  fubjefting  them  to  the  government  of 
mamftrates  who  were  at  his  difpofal.  He  liice— 
wife  changed  the  government  of  Athens,  by  put¬ 
ting  that  city  into  the  power  of  thirty  tyrants,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  archons,  who  committed  the  molt 
unheard  of  cruelties.  He  corrupted  the  Spartan  He  intro- 
manners,  by  the  introduction  of  riches,  and  fif-  f^tco  Sparta. 
teen  hundred  talents,  which  he  fent  thither,  in¬ 
fected  the  vitals  of  the  ftate ;  even  Gy  lippus,  who 
had  been  fo  celebrated  for  faving  Syracufe,  could 
not  refill  the  temptation  of  embezzling  a  part  of 
it,  and  being  convicted  of  the  infamous  theft,  fled 
to  efcape  punifhment.  The  moft  prudent  of  the 
citizens  were  at  firft  for  profcribing  with  execra¬ 
tions,  the  gold  and  fllver  brought  among  them 
by  Lyfander ;  but  his  friends  propofed  that  it 
fhould  be  dedicated  folely  to  the  ufes  of  the  ftate ; 
which  expedient  was  relilhed,  and  a  law  palled, 
that  whoever  kept  any  of  the  new  money,  fhould 
fuffer  death  ;  as  if,  according  to  the  judicious  re¬ 
flection  of  Plutarch,  individuals  could  long  con¬ 
tinue 
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^sruie  to  deipife  what  was  ufeful  for  the  ftate ;  or 
when  they  opened  their  hearts  to  avarice,  expeft 
that  any  laws  could  prevent  money  from  pene¬ 
trating  into  their  houfes. 

.  *s  true>  that  the  Spartans  were  infefted  with 
riches,  out  according  to  their  new  plan  of  gov- 
.  eminent,  was  not  a  publick  treafure  become  ab- 
iO  utely  necedary  ?  How  could  thev  poffibv  fup- 
port  a  fleet,  or  aft  out  of  their  own  country- 
without  a  revenue  ?  FI ad  they  not  applied  to  Per- 
lia  more  than  once  for  money  ?  It  was  abfolutely 
neceffary,  that  they  fhould  either  adhere  entirclv 
to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  or  change  their  cus¬ 
toms.  "Corruption  had  been  gradually  infinuat- 
rng  ltfelf  for  a  long  time  ;  and  it  may  be  quef- 
tioned,  whether  the  celebrated  faying  of  Paufa- 
mas,  who  was  then  reigning,  can  be° looked  no- 
on  as  entirely  juft.  He  was  alked  what  was  the 
reafon  that  the  ancient  cuftoms  were  perpetuated 
in  Sparta  :  It  is  becauje  the  laws  command  the 

people,  faid  he,  and  the  people  do  not  command 
the  laws.' 

Sparta  at  lead  preferved  her  liberty,  while 
Athens,  oppreffed  by  thirty  tyrants,  felt  ail  the 
horrours  with  which  flavery  can  afflift  a  people 
accufiomed  to  independence  ;  imprifonment,  ex¬ 
ile,  confiication  of  property,  and  death.  -  Xeno¬ 
phon  fays,  that  the  tyrants  put  to  death  more 
people  in  eight  months  of  peace,  than  had  been 
flam  by  the  enemy  in  a  war  of  thirty  years.  The- 
ramenes,  one  of  the  thirty,  was  himfelf  execut¬ 
ed,  for  having  oppofed  the  cruelties  of  his  col¬ 
leagues. 

Here 
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-  Here  we  find  Alcibiades  make  his  appearance 
once  more  ;  having  quitted  his  place  of  exile, 
S  piffed  into  FetiU,  with  an  i—  » ' b™| 
about  a  revolution  in  favour  of  Athens ,  the 
Spartans  dreading  him,  engaged  the  Governoui 
Pharnabazus,  by  a  piece  of  fhameful  treachery, 
to  order  him  to  be  affaffinated.  The  guards  who 
were  fent  for  that  purpofe,  not  daring  to  enter 
his  houfe,  fet  fire  to  it ;  upon  which  Alcibiades 
rulhin"  out  with  his  .  vord  in  his  hand,  repultcd 
them  but  fell  at  laft  under  a  fhower  of  arrows 
(hot  at  him  in  his  flight.  Some  writers  give  a 
different  account  of  his  death,  but  the  only  ob- 
fervation  of  real  importance  is,  that  with  iupe- 
riour  abilities,  and  an  excellent  genius  for  per¬ 
forming  great  aftions,  Alcibiades  was  the  fcourge 
of  Greece,  and  by  yielding  to  the  tranfports  of 
his  paffions,  rather  than  to  the  counfels  of  Soc¬ 
rates,  plunged  himfelf  into  mifery.  _ 

Notwithstanding  the  cruel  precaution  ot  the 
Spartans,  who  had  forbidden  the  Grecian  cities 
to  receive  any  Athenians  flying  from  tyranny, 
yet  Athens  found  an  avenger.  Thiafybulus, 
at  the  head  of  the  fugitives,  attacked  the  ty- 
rants,  and  drove  them  out  of  Athens,  and  the 
government  was  intruded  to  ten  citizens  ;  but 
the  abufe  of  authority  is  fo  contagious,  that  they 
likewife  bacame  tyrants.  The  thirty  implored 
the  affiftance  ol  Sparta,  and  Lyiander  protected 
them  with  all  his  power.  The  King  Paufanias 
marched  againft  Athens,  but  with  a  fecret  de- 
fire  to  reftore  peace  and  good  order  :  However, 

Thrafvbulus  completed  what  he  had  undertaken, 
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the  tyrants  were  killed,  and  the  ancient  form  of 
government  was  reeftablifhed.  Similar  revolu¬ 
tions  are  generally  attended  with  bloody  confe- 
quences  ;  a  confiderable  number  of  the  accom¬ 
plices  or  tyranny  remained,  and  thepublickdifor- 
ders  had  made  an  infinite  number  guilty ;  but  the 
prudent  deliverer  of  Athens  eafily  forefaw  that 
by  puni firing  them,  the  wounds  of  the  ftate 
would  be  opened  afrefii,  and  therefore  propofed 
an  aft  of  amnefty,  by  which  all  paft  deeds  Ihould 
be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion.  ,  Unhappily, 
wnfie  the  pafiions  preferve  their  fway,  civil  dif- 
entions  leave  behind  them  a  ferment  which  a  fal- 
utary  mndnefs  cannot  extinguifli. 

They  ftill  prevailed  in  Athens,  and  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  agamfi  Socrates  very  foon  difgraced  that 
city,  more  than  flavery  could  have  done.  Soc¬ 
rates,  thefirft,  fays  Cicero,  who  brought  philof- 
ophy  mom  heaven,  who  placed  it  in  cities,  and 
introduced  it  into  families}  who  induced  the  Dec- 
Pi6  to  pay  regard  to  morals,  to  their  duties  in 
life,  and  to  oiltinguifh  between  good  and  evil  • 
this  true  philofopher,  the  model  of  all  thofe  vir¬ 
tues  which  he  taught,  had  long  dedicated  his 
whole  attention  to  the  infiruftion  of  youth.  He 
e  plied  the  fophifts,  whole  vanity,  covered  with 
an  empty  difplay  of  fcience,  made  them  decide 
upon  every  fubjefl;  without  knowing  any  thing, 
in  a  flow  of  language  which  conveyed  nothing 
but  ralle  ideas  ;  and  therefore  they  were  hisene- 
n^ues.  He  proreffed  the  religion  of  his  countr  y  ; 
but,  by  furrnounting  popular  prejudices,  di¬ 
rected  to  tae  one  God,  thofe  adorations  which 
Mey  lavifhed  upon  phantoms  of  divinity  ;  he 

therefore 
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therefore  could  not  fail  to  draw  upon  himfelf 
the  hatred  of  the  hypocritical  and  fupcrftiuous. 

Thefe  dangerous  men  plotted  his  deft  ruction, 
and  havinglucceeded  by  employing  religion  as  a 
pretence  againft  Aipafta  and  Anaxagoras,  a  pre¬ 
tence  which  eafily  conceals  the  molt  enormous 
wickednefs,  they  planted  the  fame  battery  againft 

the  moft  virtuous  of  mankind. 

Anvtus  and  Melitus,  two  names  moft  infamous  Ariftoph- 

M  j  iii  •  i  •  c  *  anes  ex- 

ill  hiftory,  were  the  leaders  in  this  conipiracy.  p0feshim- 
Ariftophanes,  whofe  licentious  and  fatirical  com-  the 
edies  were  not  to  the  tafie  of  Socrates,  being 
undoubtedly  piqued  at  his  preferring  the  trage¬ 
dies  of  Euripides,  aimed  the  firft  blow  at  him, 
by  ridiculing  his  character  upon  the  ftage.  His 
illiberal  fatire,  called  the  Clouds ,  fet  the  patience 
of  the  philofopher  in  the  cleareft  light,  for  being 
prefent,  he  ftood  the  laughter  of  the  audience 
with  perfect  compofure,  faying  to  his  friends, 

That  he  fancied  himfelf  at  a  feftival ,  where  he 
amufedall  the  people.  Melitus  next,  having  laid  ^sdbcy~ 
afide  the  mafk,  charged  him  with  corrupting  the  Mcittu*. 
youth  by  introducing  new  deities*  Socrates  had 
been  teaching  for  forty  years,  and  his  doftrine 
was  univerfally  known  ;  it  was  therefore  a  moft 
egregious  abfurdity, after  fo  long  time  had  elapfed, 
to  charge  him  with  it  as  a  crime  $  but  provided 
paffion  be  gratified,  it  blufhes  at  nothing. 

Without  confenting  to  accept  of  the  affiftance  Heboldly 
either  of  council  or  pleader,  Socrates  vindicated  ftood  UiJ 
himfelf  by  a  fimple  explanation  of  his  conduct: 
cc  I  believe  the  exiftence  of  God/'  faid  he?  with 
energy,  cc  more  than  my  profecutors,  and  am 
“  fo  perfectly  convinced  of  it,  that  to  God  an4 

cc  YOU 
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<c  y°u  I  fubmit,  to  be  judged  in  fuch  a  manner 
cc  as  you  fhall  think  moft  advantageous  for  you 
cc  and  for  me.”  They  immediately  condemned 
him,  but  without  aligning  a  punifhment.  He 
had  a  privilege  to  fet  a  fine  upon  himfelf,  and 
his  friends  offered  to  pay  it  ;  but  he  generoufly 
refuled  to  take  that  ftep,  leftit  fhouldbe  reckon¬ 
ed  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  declared  to 
the  people,  that  he  thought  he  was  entitled  by  his 
adtions,  rather  to  be  maintained  at  the  expenfe 
of  the  republick.  This  noble  fpirit  ftill  more 
exalperated  his  enemies,  and  according  to  cuftom 
they  deliberated  a  fecond  time,  when  he  was  fen- 
fenced  to  drink  the  hemlock,  which  was  the 
mode  of  putting  criminals  to  death ;  upon  which 
he  calmly  faid  to  his  judges,  cc  By  your  order  I 
6C  am  going  to  lufter  death ;  from  my  birth  I 
cc  was  condemned  to  it  by  nature  ;  but  truth  will 
cc  fpeedily  fentence  my  accufers  to  infamy.” 

His  friends,  anxious  to  get  him  out  of  prifon* 
and  perfuading  him  to  fly,  he  anfwered,  That  it 
would  be  an  infult  againft  the  laws.  On  the  day 
of  his  fuffering,  he  difcourfed  with  them  upon 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  on  the  fenti- 
ments  which  the  expectation  of  another  life  fhould 
infpire,  proving  that  this  truth,  even  though  it 
were  a  matter  of  doubt,  ought  to  regulate  the 
conduct  of  every  rational  being.  He  cheered 
and  comforted  them  ;  when  the  hemlock  was 
brought  to  him,  he  drank  it  off  without  the  leaft 
emotion,  and  died,  faying  to  Crito,  one  of  his 
difciples,  I  owe  a  cock  to  Efculapius ,  take  care 
you  do  not  forget  to  acquit  me  of  that  vow » 


After 
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After  the  Athenians  had  deftroyed  that  true  The^the- 
philofopher,  they  were  penetrated  with  lharne  pent, 
and  remorfe,  paid  the  greateft  refped  to  his 
memory,  feverely  punifhed  his  accufers,  and  ex- 
preffed  the  greateft  abhorrence  of  every  one  that 
had  the  leaft  {hare  in  the  confpiracy.  It  was  their  aMu*  ^ 
conftant  pradtice  to  be  guilty  of  enormous  faults,  the  Athe- 
always  to  repent,  but  never  to  amend.  As  the  nians’ 
very  extremity  of  all  folly,  they  allowed  the 
poets  to  ridicule  their  gods  upon  the  ftage,  and 
punifhed  their  fages  for  endeavouring  to  infpire 
the  people  with  fentimerts  worthy  of  the  Deity. 

The  thirty  tyrants  fpared  Socrates  though  he 
openly  oppofed  their  tyranny,  and  it  was  foon 
after  their  expulfion,  the  four  hundredth  year 
before  our  era,  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
fentence  of  the  people.  An  unbridled  multitude 
is  not  the  leaft  unjuft,  nor  the  leaft  cruel,  of  ty¬ 
rants. 

We  read  with  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  what  Moral  lef- 
Rollin  has  written  of  a  Angle  perion,  fuch  as  ^ 
Socrates ;  but  the  long  minute  relation  which  he  ^^rheft^0gre 
has  given  of  the  famous  retreat  of  the  ten  thou-  than  details 
fand,  is  exceedingly  tedious.  The  reafon  is,  be-  ditions!" 
caufe  we  always  find  ourfelves  deeply  interefted 
and  inftrufted  by  moral  ieffons,  derived  from  the 
actions  of  men,  while  thofe  other  details  are  tire- 
fome  in  themfelves,  and  of  little  or  no  utility. 

Every  one  would  ftudy  hiftory,  and  improve,  if 
it  was  not  fo  overloaded  with  trifles,  which  are 
irkfome  even  in  Gazettes.  When  a  military  man 
is  acquainted  with  what  is  more  eflential  in  his 
profeflion,  he  may  ftudy  the  retreat  of  the  ten 
thoufand  in  Xenophon  or  Rollin  ;  but  to  have  a 

general 
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general  idea  of  that  memorable  event,  is  enough 
for  other  people.  s 

Darius  II.  (No0of)  being  dead,  his  eldeft  fon 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon  fucceeded  to  the  empire, 

o?dAhr‘S  A’?t  ler’  dTie  youn§  Cyrus>  was  governour 
of  Afia  Minor.  It  was  a  very  great  errour  to 

leave  him  m  poffeffion  of  that  government,  when 

he  had  given  the  moft  undoubted  proofs  of  his 

being  a  Have  to  ambition.  Having  refolved  to 

dethrone  his  brother,  he  perfuaded  the  Spartans, 

to  whom  he  had  been  a  protestor,  to  join  him, 

while  they,  forgetful  o.  their  own  intereft,  and 

the  interests  of  Greece,  fuffered  themfelves  to 

be  ieduced  by  delufive  appearances.  Thirteen 

thoufand  Greeks  joined  Cyrus,  without  knowing 

whither  he  was  to  lead  them  ;  but  as  he  found 

they  were  averfe  from  luch  an  hazardous  enter- 

pnle,  he  increafed  their  pay  upon  their  march* 

j  hen  they  approached  near  Babylon,  the  kin<r 

advanced  with  an  innumerable  army,  and  Clear- 

cnus,  the  Spartan  General,  adviled  the  youno- 

Cyrus  not  to  expofe  his  perfon.  What,  replied 

the  pi  ince,  when  I  am  attempting  the  throne ,  would 

you  have  me  Jhew  myjelf  unworthy  of  it  ?  The  two 

brothers  attacked  one  another,  during  the  en^age- 

ment,  with  the  greateft  inveteracy,  and  Cyrus 

,!  e<^  ’  kut  t^ie  Greeks,  by  their  courage  and 

dilcipline,  flie wed  themfelves  fuperiour  to  the 

multitude  that  oppofed  them.  Tliey  declared 

that 

lie  piomifed  them  a  darique  and  half,  a  month,  that  is 
according  to  Rollin,  fifteen  French  livres :  But  his  eftimaics 
are  much  under  the  numerary  value  of  thele  days.  He 

reckons  the  talent  only  at  a  thoufand  crowns,  as  in  the  time 
si  Louts  XIV. 
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that  they  would  rather  die  than  yield,  and  not- 
withftanding  the  infinite  dangers  and  obfiacles 
to  which  they  were  expofed,  inceffantly  attacked, 
yet  always  vi6tonous,  ten  thoufand  of  them  re¬ 
turned  to  their  own  country  by  the  Hellefpont 
after  a  march  of  five  or  fix  hundred  leagues. 

Though  Xenophon  commanded  at  the  end  of 
the  retreat,  yet  the  hiftory  which  he  has  written, 
feems  in  fome  refpects  not  to  merit  the  greateft 
credit.  He  reprefents  Cyrus  as  a  moft  accom- 
plifhed  prince,  without  finding  any  fault  with 
that  horrid  attempt  which  ambition  had  infpired; 
the  prince  had  charmed  him  by  his  genius  and 
merit,  but  ought  a  philofophick  hiftorian  to  pal¬ 
liate  his  exceffes  ?*A  rebellion  againft  his  king, 
hatred  againft  his  brother,  a  madnefs  which 
made  him  attempt  to  ufurp  the  throne  by  means 
of  a  civil  war,muft  eternally  ftain  the  memory  of 
Cyrus,  notwithftanding  the  encomiums  which 
have  been  bellowed  upon  him.  In  the  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  the  Spartans  to  obtain  their 
affiftance,  he  greatly  extols  himfelf  above  his 
rival,  boafting  that  his  heart  was  more  noble, 
that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  religion  and 
philofophy,  and  what  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
merit  in  Perlia,  he  could  drink  more  without 
being  intoxicated.  The  whole  letter  Ihews  very 
little  delicacy. 

Ctefias  the  hiftorian,  whom  we  have  fome- 
times  mentioned,  was  attached  to  this  prince, 
and  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Mnemon  as  his 
phyfician.  Photius  has  preferved  fome  frag¬ 
ments  of  his  works,  and  Diodorus  frequently 
copied  him,  though  he  could  not  have  chofen  a 
worfe  guide. 

i  S  C  PI  A  P. 
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Agesilaus  in  Asia. — He  is  recalled. — Shame¬ 
ful  Treaty  with  Persians. — Of  the  The¬ 

ban  Republic k}  till  the  Rattle  of  Leuctra. 

War  againft  f  |  'HE  glory  which  always  accompanies  illuf- 
fians.  X  trious  actions,  is  undoubtedly  the  greateft 
incentive  to  noble  attempts.  The  courage  of 
the  Greeks  being  animated  by  the  retreat  of  the 
ten  thoufand,  they  once  more  took  arms  to  re¬ 
cover  the  liberty  of  their  Afiatick  colonies,  and 
became  more  defirous  than  ever  of  humbling  the 
Agefilaus  Perfians.  Agefilaus,  brother  of  Agis  king  of 
spartaf  Sparta,  was  the  great  hero  of  this  war  j  having 
no  right  to  the  crown,  he  was  bred  up  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  perfon,  in  all  the  feverity  of  Lacedemonian 
manners  ;  but  upon  the  death  of  Agis,  he  con¬ 
tended  for  the  fuccefiion  with  his  nephew  Leoty- 
chides,  who  was  believed  to  be  the  natural  fon 
of  Alcibiades,  though  Agis,  when  dying,  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  legitimacy.  He  was  preferred, 
and  truly  deferved^t,  by  pofieffing  every  heroick 
quality,  as  well  as  a  happy  talent  for  acquiring 
the  good  will  of  the  people.  Such  was  the  love 
of  the  whole  nation  for  him,  and  fo  great  was 
his  credit  in  Sparta,  that  the  Ephori  condemned 
him  to  pay  a  fine,  only  becaufe  he  engrofed  to 
himfelf  thofe  citizens  who  belonged  to  the  republick. 
His  predeceflors  had  continual  difputes  with  the 
Ephori  and  Senate,  but  no  fuch  thing  happened 

during 
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during  the  whole  ofhis  reign.  He  always  rev¬ 
erenced  ’them,  and  far  from  leflening  their  au¬ 
thority,  increafed  it  by  a  ready  fubmiffion  to  the 
laws.  As  he  was  lame,  nothing  but  a  very  un¬ 
common  ihare  of  merit  could  have  made  him 
fo  loved  and  refpedted  by  a  people  who  look¬ 
ed  upon  the  leaft  corporal  defeat  as  inexcufa- 
ble. 

The  war  againft  the  Perfians  being  entrufted 
to  his  conduct,  he  required  a  council  of  thirty  Agefilaus 
captains ;  and  Lyfander,  who  had  affifted  in  pro-  Perfians 
curing  him  the  throne,  was  placed  at  their  head.  tremble* 
Agefilaus,  at  fetting  out,  promifed  either  to 
conclude  an  honourable  peace,  or  to  prefs  his 
enemies  fo  as  to  difable  them  from  giving  any 
difturbance  to  Greece ;  and  in  a  Ihort  time  filled 
all  Afia  with  a  dread  of  his  arms.  The  Perfian 
governours  (Satraps)  trembled  at  his  approach. 

The  Spartan  virtue,  and  rigid  difcipline,  were 
admired  in  the  perfon  of  Agefilaus,  and  the 
haughty  pride  of  the  Perfians  feemed  to  pay 
homage  to  him  in  the  conferences  which  he 
held  with  the  officers  of  their  king.  Equally 
deaf  to  their  offers  and  threatenings,  he  faw  their 
provinces  ready  to  fubmit,  and  was  preparing 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
when  he  was  fuddenly  recalled  to  protect  his 
country. 

-  A  very  dangerous  league  was  formed  againft  League  of 
Sparta  by  means  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Perfians,  ^5^eek* 
or  rather  the  influence  of  their  gold.  Thebes,  Sparta. 
Argos,  and  Corinth,  unwilling  to  fubmit  any 
longer,  revolted  againft  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
Athens  followed  their  example,  at  the  prefiing 
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inftances  of  the  Thebans,  to  whom  fhe,  In  & 
grande/.  §reat  nieafure,  owed  her  liberty.  Lyfander  who 
commanded  on  the  Hellefpont,  hadened  to  difie 
the  confederacy  in  the  beginning,  but  he  fruit- 
lelsly  expefted  affidance,  -and  was  killed  in  a 
very  unequal  engagement. 

Mis  ambi-  haughty  pretenfions  of  this  famous  Spar- 

‘Jwl#  tan  occasioned  variance  between  him  and  Agefi- 
laus.  To  uncommon  talents,  he  added  alf  the 
vices  of  an  ambitious  man  $  unjuft,  treacherous^ 
and  cunning,  he  paid  no  regard  to  men  nor  to 
his  oath.  Some  time  after  his  death,  it  was  dif- 
covered  that  he  had  formed  a  plan  for  feizing 
the  crown.  '  He  intended  to  abolifh  the  order  of 
fucceffion  ;  he  had  corrupted  the  priefls,  that 
they  might  make  the  oracles  declare  for  him* 
and  in  the  next  place  would  have  had  recourfe  to 
the  right  of  the  drongeft,  as  he  had  done  when 
the  Spartans  and  Argians  were  contending  about 
their  boundaries  ;  on  which  occafion  he  faid* 
fhewing  his  fword.  Here  is  what  will  give  us  a 
He  wa3  poor  right .  Notwithdancling  his  having  introduced 
introduced  riches  into  Sparta,  Tyjander  was  always  poor  r> 

Stountr'y.  A  finSular  P^of  of  the  effe£t  which  ancient  man¬ 
ners  have  even  on  corrupted  minds.  When  the 
date  of  his  affairs  was  known,  two  conliderable 
citizens  who  were  to  have  married  his  daughters* 
refufed  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  This  mean- 
nefs  made  them  univerially  infamous,  and  they 
were  condemned  to  pay  a  confiderable  fine. 
Agefilaus  ^  T  he  didrafted  date  of  the  republick  made  the 
ed  from  Ephori  recal  Agefilaus,  who,  notwithdanding 
m&toUthe  the  allurements  of  viftory,  indantly  obeyed. 
Laws.  /  know }  faid  he,  that  a  commander  does  not  dejerve 

that 
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that  name,  except  when  he  is  guided  by  the  laws, 
and  is  obedient  to  ihofe  who  are  invefted  with  their 
authority.  Before  he  arrived,  Conon,  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  who  had  been  defeated  at 
iEo-os  Potamos  by  Lyfander,  added  to  the  dif- 
treffes  of  Sparta.  Having  the  command  of  a  Conon*- 
Perfian  fleet,  he  attacked  that  of  the  enemy  near  Spartans  at 
Cnidus,  took  fifty  of  their  galleys,  difperfed  the  Cnidu'” 
-reft,  and  made  almoft  all  the  Lacedemonian  al¬ 
lies  revolt.  Agefilaus  received  the  news  when 
he  was  preparing  for  an  engagement  in  Bceotia, 
but  being  obliged  to  diflemble  gave  out  that 
they  had  gained  a  victory,  and  animated  the 
courage  of  his  troops  by  offering  a  facrifice  of 
o-ratitude  for  their  fuccefs.  The  battle  was  Agefilaus 
fought  on  the  plains  of  Coronea,  and  notwuh-  at  coronet 
Handing  he  was  wounded,  and  the  Thebans 
made  a  very  brave  refiftance,  he  gained  the 
victory.  At  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was  only 
to  be  diftinguifhed  by  his  modefty,  frugality, 
temperance,  and  economy,  as  if  he  had  not 
brought  with  him  even  the  leaft  idea  of  the 

o 

manners  of  Aha. 

Conon  having  laid  wade  the  Spartan  coafts,  Conon  re- 
let  about  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Athens  with  avails  othe 
Perfian  money,  and  the  Lacedemonians  were  Athens, 
vexed  to  fee  their  greateft  rival  in  a  fair  way  to 
recover  her  former  power.  Induced  by  con-  Mean  jeal. 
temptible  envy,  they  made  a  facrifice  of  both 
honour  and  equity,  by  fending  Antalcidas  to  the  P  r 
governour  of  Lydia,  not  only  to  defame  Conon, 
but  to  offer  terms  which  were  molt  difgraceful 
to  Greece.  Antalcidas  who  was  the  enemy  of 
Agefilaus,  could  find  no  other  method  of  leffen- 

jng 
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Jng  his  power,  and  checking  him  in  the  purfuit 
of  glory. 

‘Before  J*c»  0°  this  occafion,  the  Perfians  prefcribed  in  the 

Irhe  Spar-  ^  e  conquerors,  the  treaty,  bearing  that  all 

ciudeT'  Afia  ftould  continue  fubjedt 

fiiamefui  to  the  king  of  Perlia,  all  the  reft  to  remain  at 

the  per^  liberty,  and  to  choofe  their  own  mode  of  »overn- 
ment ;  that  the  king  fhould  keep  poffeftion  of 
the  llland  of  Cyprus  and  Clazomene,  and  leave 
to  the  Athenians  the  ifiands  of  Scyros,  Lemnos, 
and  Imbros,  to  whom  they  had  formerly  belong¬ 
ed  3  and  laftly,  that  he  would  declare  war  againft: 
any  who  fhould  rejedt  thefe  articles.  At  firft  the 
Thebans  alone  fteadily  refufed,  but  they  after¬ 
wards  yielded  to  example. 

t^ahl  Thus  the  paffions  and  wretched  policy  of  the 
1:0ns  among  Greeks  in  one  inftant  annihilated  the  advantages 
the  Greeks.  gained  by  fo  ^any  vi'aorieSj  and  th0fe  eminent 

virtues  for  which  they  had  been  defervedly  dif- 
tinguifhed.  While  they  were  united  for  the 
common  intereft,  they  triumphed  over,  and  gave 
law  to  the  moft  formidable  power  3  and  felt  the 
benefit  of  a  confederacy  from  which  they  derived 
both  honour  and  fafety  3  but  afterwards,  when 
they  became  divided  by  weak  jealoufy,  and  a 
defire  of  governing,  they  gave  themfelves  up  to 
every  excefs  that  could  be  didtated  by  rage  and 
hatred,  adting  more  cruelly  by  one  another  than 
thofe  nations  whom  they  looked  upon  with  con¬ 
tempt  as  barbarians.  After  their  principles,  laws, 
and  manners  were  deftroyed  by  civil  difcord,  they 
became  fo  groveling  as  to  crouch  before  thofe 
very  barbarians  even  without  being  conquered, 
and  to  fuch  a  degree  as  folemnly  to  facrifice  the 

liberty 
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liberty  of  thofe  colonies  which  by  force  .of  arms 
they  had  freed  from  flavery.  Such  was  the  ef- 
fe£t  of  the  rivaUhip  between  Sparta  and  Athens. 

What  a  difference  between  the  emulation  which 
excites  men  to  perform  worthy  and  noble  a&ions, 
and  that  ambition  which  urges  them  to  be  guilty 
of  injuftice,  and  hurries  them  on  to  mifery  ! 

Sparta  having  recovered  her  power  in  Greece,  Before  j.c. 
made  no  better  ufe  of  it  than  upon  former  oc-  1'he  Spar- 
cafions,  but  played  the  tyrant  without  being  fen- 
fible  from  experience,  that  this  tyranny  would  of  Thebes 
occafion  her  dedruftion.  Phaebidas,  one  of  her  peace# 
aenerals,  on  his  march  into  Thrace  to  fubdu^ 
Olynthus,  whofe  power  had  been  dreaded  from 
the  time  that  it  had  fhaken  off  the  Athenian 
yoke,  being  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Thebes  where  two  fa&ions  were  tearing  one  an¬ 
other  in  pieces,  feconded  the  intentions  of  one  of 
the  leaders,  and  furprifed  the  citadel,  which  was 
called  Cadmaea.  This  violence  in  time  of  peace, 
was  a  crime  of  the  blacked  dye. 

However,  when  it  was  complained  of  at  Spar-  unjuft 
ta,  Agelilaus  unhappily  too  much  inclined  to  pronounced 
war,  laid  it  was  neceffary  to  examine  whether  the  at  Sparta 
place  was  ufeful ;  that  they  would,  and  indeed  affair, 
ought  to  do  of  their  own  accord,  whatever  was 
of  advantage  to  their  country.  The  event  will 
Ihew  as  we  have  formerly  obferved,  that  true 
intered  is  infeparable  fromjudice.  Agefilaus 
in  this  cafe  contradifted  himfelf,  for  on  a  former 
occafion  he  faid,  fpeaking  of  the  king  of  Perfia, 

Can  this  king  whom  you  call  great ,  be  more  Jo  than 
/,  if  he  is  not  more  juft  ?  The  decree  of  the 
Spartans  upon  this  affair  of  Thebes  is  a  mod 

Ihameful 
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Four  hun¬ 
dred  T  he- 
Lans  take 
iheiter  in 
Athens. 


Pelopidas 
and  Epami- 
nondas. 


ihameful  contradiction,  it  bore  that  Phaebidas 
mould  be  deprived  of  the  command,  and  pay  a 
nne  of  a  hundred  thoufand  drachmae,  but  that 
they  fhould  keep  poffefilon  of  the  citade],  by 
placing  m  it  a  ftrong  garrifon. 

After  luch  extraordinary  proceedings,  the 
^  paitans  ought  to  have  been  invincible,  or  ex¬ 
pert  fome  very  violent  revolutions.  More  than 
four  hundred  Thebans  with  hearts  filled  with 
the  defire  of  vengeance,  had  fled  for  fhelter  to 
Athens,  and  a  decree  of  banilhment  which  was 
pa(Ted  during  their  abfence,  added  greatly  to  the 
pi o vocation.  One  of  the  number  banifhed 
was  Pelopidas,  who  by  his  birth  and  fortune’ 
but  ftill  more  by  his  aftivity,  courage,  and  vir¬ 
tue,  ought  to  be  efteemed  one  of  the  firfl:  of 
men.  He  had  Epaminondas  for  his  friend,  who 
was  as  noble  minded  and  high  fpirited  as  him- 
ieh,  but  being  poor,  and  a  philofopher  who  ded¬ 
icated  his  whole  time  to  ftudy,  the  oppreffors 

T.  hebcs  confidered  him  as  an  individual  from 
whom  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend,  and  there¬ 
fore  allowed  him  to  remain  in  the  city ;  how¬ 
ever  we  fhall  lee  thefe  two  heroes  amply  revenge 
the  caufe  or  their  country  upon  the  ruins  of 
haughty  Lacedemon. 


Heiiv^rs^his  Though .  Pelopidas  was  ftill  young,  he  under- 

coumry.  took  to  deliver  his  country,  and  infufed  the  fame 
zeal  into  ail  the  exiles,  with  which  he  himfelf 
was  inspired.  .  He  kept  up  a  fecret  correfpon- 
dence  in  the  city,  into  which  he  entered  private¬ 
ly  with  eleven  of  his  companions,  and  though 
tne  confpiracy  tranfpired,  he  executed  his  fc heme 
wuh  fuccefs  and  intrepidity.  The  principal 

magiftrates 
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maeiftrates  were  affembled  to  celebrate  a  feftival, 

and  one  of  them  having  received  a  letter  from 

Athens  which  gave  information  of  the  plot  re¬ 
futed  to  open  it,  faying,  Let  us  leave  bufineJsUU 
tomorrow .  While  thefe  magiftrates  neglefted 
the  publick  affairs,  they  were  put  to  death,  the 
prifons  were  broken  open,  and  the  Thebans  in¬ 
vited  to  freedom.  Epaminondas,  who  till  this 
time  had  reftrained  his  zeal,  from  a  dread  of 
fpilling  the  blood  of  his  fellow  citizens,  joined 
the  deliverers  of  his  country.  Next  day  all  the 
exiles  arrived,  and  were  followed  by  an  Ache- 
nian  army  of  five  thoufand  five  hundred  men  ; 
the  cities  of  Boeotia  likewife  hastening  to  lend 
fuccours.  At  laft  the  infurgents  laid  fiege :  to 
the  citadel,  and  the  Spartans  being  compelled 
by  the  reft  of  the  garrifon  to  open  the  gates, 
begged  that  they  might  have  leave  to  depart 
where  they  pleafed,  which  was  granted.  The 
Spartan  army  advanced  with  their  ufual  tardi- 
nefs,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  inaftivity, 
they  might  have  faved  the  place. 

The  Athenians  with  their  ufual  levity,  very 
foon  repented  of  their  having  generoufly  affifted 
the  Thebans,  and  bafely  abandoned  their  caufe  ; 
but  in  fpiteof  themfelves  Pelopidas  found  means 
to  bring  them  back.  He*caufed  a  propofal 
to  be  made  to  Sphrodias,  an  imprudent  Spar¬ 
tan  general  for  feizing  the  Piraeus,  which  mult 
have  made  Sparta  miftrefs  oi  Athens.  As  am¬ 
bition  juftified  every  thing,  Sphrodias  eagerly 
embraced  the  fcheme,  but  by  employing  im¬ 
proper  means,  failed  in  the  attempt.  Athens 
loudlv  complained,  but  the  Spartans  refufed  to 
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tlV' any  i  fatisfiai°"  <  the  Athenians 
fore  immediately  renewed  their  alliance  with 
1  hebeS,  and  equipped  a  fleet,  which  failing  un- 

inflflted  C?rn.rnand  5*^  Timotheus,  fon  of  Conon, 

£?of  c“s-  “d  t00k  fro”  th= 

AgefxUu8  was  fent  into  Bceotia,  but  beine 
weighed  down  with  age,  he  could  only  carry  on 
a  war  of  flcirmilhes,  which  fo  far  from  bringin" 
the  Thebans  to  fubmiffion,  ferved  to  difcipline 
them  for  more  important  fervices.  Antalcidas 
feeing  him  come  back  covered  with  wounds,  faid 
o  him  in  raillery — So,  you  have  been  well  paid  for 
teaching  the  Thebans  to  fight,  fince  but  for  you  they 
neither  would  nor  could  have  learned  the  art  of 
-  war.  And  indeed  Pelopidas  foon  Ihewed  that 
.  he  had  profited  by  his  leffons,  for  at  the  battle  of 
i  egyra,  he  pierced  through  the  army  of  the  en¬ 
emy,  which  was  three  times  his  number,  and  till 

*  e  Pr,ere’n  occa^on>  it  had  never  been  heard 
that  the  Spartans  had  been  beaten  even  by  equal 

numbers.  Their  infolent  pride  fhould  then  have 
telr,  that  a  free  people  may  become  formidable 
to  the  molt  warlike  tyrants. 

This  war  which  was  kindled  by  the  ambition 
of  an  unjuft  people,  filled  Greece  with  complaints 
and  murmurs  ;  peace  was  the  univerlal  wilh,  and 
deputies  were  fent  to  Sparta  to  afiift  at  the  ne¬ 
gotiation.^  Epaminondas,  who  was  the  deputy 
from  Theoes,  nobly  fupported  the  publick  inter- 
eft,  and  the  caule  of  liberty.  Agefilaus,  afking 
him  in  an  imperious  manner,  if  Bceotia  muft  then 
jemain  independent  ?  he  replied  by  a  fimilar 
que&ion,  Muft  Laconia  remain  independent  ? 

The 
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The  Spartan,  too  much  irritated  againft  Thebes, 
(truck  their  name  out  of  the  treaty  which  was 
ready  to  be  concluded,  and  the  other  ftates  join¬ 
ed  in  it  from  fear,  giving  up  the  people  who  at 
that  time  deferved  the  higheft  efteem. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Thf.bes  powerful  in  the  Time  of  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas. — Its  Fall. — State  of  Greece 
before  Philip  c/Macedon. 

SPARTA,  with  all  the  ftates  of  Greece,  Epaminon- 
coming  to  pour  upon  Thebes,  Ihe  feemed  das>scneraU 
in  all  appearance  to  be  inevitably  ruined  j  but 
two  men  fuch  as  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas, 
are  fufficient  for  a  country,  when  the  hearts  of 
the  people  are  filled  with  the  ardour  of  true  pat- 
riotifm.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  with  the  affiftance  of  feveral  colleagues  : 

The  fecond  being  no  longer  in  office,  command¬ 
ed  the /acred  land,  a  formidable  corps  confifting  s*cnd 
of  three  hundred  young  heroes,  who  engaged  hani- 
themfelves  by  oath  to  defend  one  another  to 
the  laft  breath*.  When  Epaminondas  began  His  pru- 
his  march,  he  was  told  that  there  vfere  fome  un-  ^"peaTo* 
favourable  omens ;  to  which  he  replied  by  a  line  augury. 

in  Homer,  To  defend  our  country  is  the  happiefi 

omen. 

*  When  Pelopidas  was  leaving  his  houle,  his  wife  in  tears 
conjured  him  to  take  care  of  himfelf.  This  Jhould  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  young  men ,  faid  he  ;  but  a  chief  Jhould  be  requejl - 
t d  only  to  preferve  thofe  that  are  under  his  command. 


Before  T.C 
370. 

Battle  of 
Beuttra. 
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Superior  to  fuperftitious  weakriefs  him- 
R  f,  he  knew  the  influence  it  had  on  vuRar 

inventf  £crefo*  to  P^vent  the  bad  effe6b/  he 
n  ented  iome  fortunate  auguries  which  his 
foidjers  received  with  perfeatonfideti  "  $ 

auar-ei  C  c'  Leuclra>  decided  this  great 

?  1  V  Tne  Spartans  and  their  allies  broiuvht 

twenty  five  thoufend  fix  hundred  men,  ngS 
f  thoufand  .our  Hundred  of  which  the  Theb-n 
arm7  confifted.  This  great  inequality  did  not 
P1  event  xspaminondas  from  attacking  the  ene 

SuJhnat  may  be.  reckoned  verity  in  feme 
v-ircumfl  ances,  may  be  in  others  prudence.  The 

adies  of  Sparta  were  difcontented  1  the  Thebans 

were  in  perfedt  difcipline  and  animated  with  a 

]ov.e  °f  !i^erty  ;  bdides  it  was 
n.cwflkry  to  prevent  thejunffion  of  frefh  forces 

.  h  cii  were  expefted  by  the  enemy.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  made  fuch  excellent  difpofitions,  and  &was 

idfmr!  T 'nr\  d'aC  hC  ^ined  3  COmPlete 

dory.  Sparta  had  never  loft  fo  many  of  her 
people  upon  any  occafion  ;  their  King  Cleom- 

bdrTl  Ti!t  l  hundred  Lacedemonians, 

bv.ing  killed  on  the  fpot. 

Upon  this  occafion,  a  ftriking  inftance  of  the 
the  Spa,-  °Li.  mann_ers  was  feen  at  Sparta.  The  news  of 
r/X.  r^rr  misfortune  arf’vitng  while  they  were  cele- 

brating  the  gymnaftick  games,  the  Ephori  did 

rn-°Vr  VeT-if  j  C  interrupted,  fending  only 
1  .  1  <u-ed  t0  the  houfes  of  the  people. 

■-  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  various  impref- 

,0iiS  that  lift  produced  :  Some  con¬ 

gratulated  themfelves  upon  the  glorious  deaths 
cl:  their  children,  while  others' could  not  b 
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comforted  with  die  thought  of  theirs  having 
furvived  fuch-  a  defeat.  The  women  more  par¬ 
ticularly  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  theie  Jen- 
liments  which  were  perhaps  more  the  effect  of 
a  ferocious  difpofidon,  than  of  true  courage. 

As  a  number  of  the  combatants  had  fled,  and  TheUw 
the  laws  decreed  difgraceful  punifhments  againft  coward^ 
cowardice,  it  was  to  be  dreaded,  that,  at  a  time 
when  the  republiclc  required  as  many  foldiers  as 
they  could  raife,  a  rigid  feverity  might  have  fa¬ 
tal  confequences  j  they  therefore  gave  power  to 
Agefilaus  to  change  the  laws  as  he  fhould  think 
convenient.  That  prince  found  a  molt  prudent 
modification,  and  declared  at  the  meeting  of 
the  afifembly.  That  the  laws  might  he  fuffered 
to  Jleep  for  one  day ,  and  afterwards  to  refume  their 
whole  power.  Though  the  fpirit  of  legiflation 
ought  to  yield  to  conjunctures,  yet  a  ftate  runs 
a  great  rifk  of  lofing  the  benefit  of  her  laws, 
when  circumftances  oblige  them  to  be  infringed 
in  favour  of  thofe  whom  they  muft  have  con¬ 
demned.  Perhaps,  on  fuch  an  occafion  a  new 
legiflator  might  be  neceflfary. 

It  was  become  a  proverb.  That  a  Spartan  Epaminon- 
woman  had  never  Jeen  the  fmoke  of  an  enemy’ s  trates  into 
camp  \  and  it  was  frequently  repeated  by  Agefi-  Lacoma* 
laus  ;  but  he  had  the  vexation  to  witnefs  the 
contrary.  The  Theban  army  increafed  every 
day  by  the  defeftion  of  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and 
penetrating  into  Laconia,  laid  wafte  the  whole 
country  ;  but  the  town  was  laved  by  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  Agefilaus.  He  remained  fhut  up  in 
the  city,  and  avoided  an  engagement,  becaufe  a 
defeat  muft  have  produced  irremediable  confe- 

quences. 
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rnCuCeS’  ^Parta  bad  no  fortifications,  and 
could  not  long  refill  an  enemy.  But  Epami- 

is  be,n8  afraid -to  excite  envy  and  hatred,  if 
he  defined  repub], ck,  whofe  name  could  not 

I  I  with  ideas  of  refped, 

was  lattsfied  with  havTng  checked  their  tyranny 

and  retired  to  his  own  country  covered  with  glo- 

Z3^l  p0ns0ur-  after  .having  freed  the  Meffenfans 
from  the  Spartan  yoke. 

It  would  have  been  very  extraordinary  if 

3nd  h,S  ^olleague  Pelopidas,'  had 
no  tailed  like  many  others  of  republican  ingrat¬ 
itude.  They  had  continued  in  the  command 
four  months  longer  than  the  time  allotted,  on 
purpofe  to  carry  on  the  expedition  againll  Pe- 
oponnelus,  which  at  their  return  was  reckoned 
a  capital  offence.  The  publick  fafety  is  the  fo_ 
preme  law,  and  it  fpoke  too  loud  in  their  favour 
not  to  be  attended  to.  Epaminondas  pleaded 
his  own  caufe,  and  declared  he  would  willing- 
y  u  ier  death,  if  they  would  confent  to  allow 
him  the  whole  honour,  which  was  derived  from 
his  late  fervices,  and  declare  that  they  were 
performed  without  the  approbation  of  the  re- 
publick ;  fo  that  mltead  of  being  condemned, 
he  was  more  and  more  admired.  This  hero 
was  fo  much  above  the  petty  meannefs  infpired 
by  vanity  that  he  performed  with  the  greatell 
attention  the  duties  of  an  inferiour  employ¬ 
ment,  to  which  his  enemies  got  him  appointed 
as  an  affront.  Employments,  laid  he,  dignify  the 
citizen ,  but  the  citizen  likewije  dignifies  the  em¬ 
ployment. 


The 
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The  Spartans  however  being  humbled,  im¬ 
plored  the  a fiiftance  of  the  Athenians,  who,  in¬ 
duced  either  by  compaffion,  or  jealoufy  of  a 
rifing  republick,  promiled  to  unite  with  them 
in  the  fame  common  intereft,  and  feveral  other 
flat,  s  entered  into  this  league.  Every  honour¬ 
able  fentiment  giving  way  to  a  wretched  policy, 
the  allies  fued  for  the  prote&ion  of  the  King  of 
Perfia ;  but  Pelopidas  was  deputed  by  Thebes 
to  go  and  difconcert  their  meafures.  The  glory 
which  he  had  acquired,  joined  to  his  great  abil¬ 
ities,  procured  him  the  efteem  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  whom  he  eafily  perfuaded  to  favour 
a  people  who  had  never  gone  to  war  with  Perfia, 
and  might  preferve  the  balance  of  power,  be¬ 
tween  their  enemies  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 

This  illuftrious  general  foon  after  acquired 
new  honour,  by  executing  a  commifiion  more 
worthy  to  employ  a  Grecian  chief.  He  was 
fent  againft  Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Pherrea  in 
Theflfalia,  whofe  ambition  and  cruelty  made 
him  dreaded  by  all  his  neighbours  ;  but  the  ty¬ 
rant  not  caring  to  wait  his  arrival,  fled  from  his 
country.  At  this  time  Macedonia  was  torn  in 
pieces,  by  the  quarrels  of  two  fons  of  Amyn- 
tas  II.  the  laft  king  ;  who  contending  for  the 
fucceflion,  applied  to  Pelopidas  to  decide  the 
difpute.  As  foon  as  he  arrived,  peace  was  re- 
ftored,  and  he  carried  with  him  thirty  children 
of  the  firft  families  of  the  country  as  hoftages, 
and  among  the  reft  Philip,  whom  we  lhall  foon 
find  upon  the  throne. 

Some  time  after  he  had  fettled  this  difpute, 
which  was  more  honourable  for  himfelf  and  for 

his 
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his  country,  than  victories  purchafed  at  the 
price  of  human  blood  j  by  being  too  confident, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  of  Phenea ; 
whom,  though  his  prifoner,  he  threatened  to 
punifh  for  his  crimes.  The  tyrant  having  afked 
him,  wherefore  he  was  fo  defirous  of  being  put 
to  death,  he  replied.  It  is  that  you  may  fuffer 
the  Jooner,  by  dejerving  ft  ill  more  the  hatred  of 
H,s  death,  gods  and  men.  Being  refcued  by  Epaminondas 
he  too  unguardedly  yielded  to  a  thirft  for  re- 
venge,  and  defirous  of  flaying  the  tyrant  with 
his  own  hand,  imprudently  expofed  himfelf  in  the 
engagement,  till  he  fell  all  covered  with  wounds, 
at  the  time  his  army  gained  the  vidory.  The 
tyrant  was  afifaffinated  while  he  was  flying,  his 
own  wife  being  at  the  head  of  the  confpiracy. 
Before j.c.  All  Greece  with  an  eye  of  jealoufy,  beheld 
A  new  ex-  the  Thebans,  whom  they  formerly  defpifed, 
Iptminon-  become  the  arbiters  of  the  nation.  Their  fupe- 

Laconia  nomy  dePended  upon  a  Angle  perfon,  and  they 
were  very  foon  to  lofe  him.  A  civil  war  hav¬ 
ing  broke  out  in  Arcadia,  between  the  Tegeat® 
and  Mantineans,  Thebes  declared  for  the  form¬ 
er,  while  Sparta  and  Athens  joined  their  ad- 
verfaries.  The  command  being  entrufted  to 
Epaminondas,  he  made  a  fecond  attempt  upon 
Spai  ta,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  publick 
iquare,  but  Agelilaus  having  fortunately  been 
informed  of  his  intention,  faved  the  city  by  his 
prudence  and  courage.  Left  he  fhould  be  in- 
clofed  between  two  armies,  Epaminondas  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  retreat,  and  was  clofely  fol- 
Bat'is  of  lowed  by  the  allies.  The  famous  battle  of  Man- 
cinaea  was  fought^  in  which  tpaminondas  gave 

every 
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every  proof  of  military  fkill>  and  full  aincd  the 
combat  with  mod  heroick  courage,  till  he  was 
wounded  in  the  bread  with  a  javelin  :  A  wound 
which  was  to  conclude  and  crown  a  life  of  the 
greateft  glory. 

During  the  engagement  he  was  carried  to  the  g“^0fa- 
camp,  where  the  furgeons  declared  that  he  would  das. 
die  as  foon  as  the  weapon  was  extradted  from  the 
wound.  His  only  care  then  was  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  fuccefs  of  the  battle,  and  to  know 
what  was  become  of  his  arms.  Upon  feeing 
his  buckler,  and  being  told  that  Thebes  had 
conquered,  he  comforted  his  afflidled  officers  : 

“  Do  not ,  faid  he,  look  upon  this  day  as  the  loft  of 
“  my  lifey  it  is  rather  the  beginning  of  my  happi- 
nefsy  and  the  completion  of  my  glory .  I  leave 
Thebes  triumphant ,  Sparta  humbled ,  and  Greece 
^  freed  from  Jlavery  ”  As  his  friends  were  re¬ 
gretting  that  he  was  to  die  without  children,  he 
added,  that  Leuftra  and  Mantinea  would  be  his 
children,  and  fave  his  name  from  finking  in: 
oblivion.  He  then  plucked  the  javelin  from 
his  bread,  and  inftantly  expired. 

Epaminondas  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  someexcd- 
antiquity.  Philofophy,  which  was  the  happi-  \ent  *nf- 

r  r  1  •  •  A  ,  ir  ...  dotes  of 

nets  or  his  private  lite,  did  not  prevent  him  Ep ami  non* 
from  dedicating  himfelf  entirely  to  publick  bufi-  d,is' 
nefs,  when  called  upon  by  his  country.  His 
mind  formed  by  ftudy,  was  equally  capable  of 
dilcharging  all  the  duties  of  a  great  general,  or 
of  a  private  citizen.  He  was  never  to  be  re¬ 
duced  by  honours,  and  all  his  purfuits  were  for 
the  glory  of  his  country.  Being  penetrated  with 
the  deepeft  fentiments  of  filial  piety,  he  faid, 

1  T  after 
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after  the  battle  of  Leu&ra,  My  joy  ri/es  from 
what  my  father  and  mother  muft  feel ,  when  they 
are  inf  or  me  d  of  our  victory.  With  all  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  was  fo  modeft,  that  he  well  deferved 
the  encomium  whicn  was  given  him  ;  'That  no  one 
knew  morCy  orfpoke  lefs .  Continuing  ftill  poor 
with  fuch  means  of  enriching  himlelf,  we  may 
judge  from  the  following  anecdote,  what  ufe 
he  would  have  made  or  riches.  He  lent  one  of 
his  friends  to  afk  a  talent  from  another  citizen, 
who  having  come  to  enquire  the  reafon  ;  It  is 
becaufey  faid  he,  that  man  is  in  wanty  and  you  are 
rich.  In  one  word,  Cicero  places  him  at  the 
head  of  the  great  men  of  Greece*.  What  an 
encomium  ! 

Thebes  Before  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  Thebes 
It'obti  Pade  no  figure,  but  with  the  affiftance  of  Pelop- 
rk?*  idas>  he  raifed  it  from  nothing,  and  made  it 
the  wonder  of  the  age  ;  after  his  death,  it  funk 
again  into  its  original  obfcurity.  The  Theban 
vpower  fuddenly  vanifhed,  and  the  people  pre¬ 
served  the  character  of  ftupidity,  which  has 
been  afcribed  to  the  heavy  air  of  their  country. 
However,  befides  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas, 
Boeotia  has  had  a  Pindar  and  a  Plutarch  :  But 
even  thele  authors  allow,  that  the  idea  which 
the  reft  of  the  world  had  of  the  Boeotians,  was 
not  without  foundation  ,  yet  they  are  proofs, 
that  an  unfavourable  climate  may  produce  un¬ 
common  geniufes.  Culture  is  oftener  wanted 
than  foil. 

The 

*  Epaminondas ,  princepsy  mco  judidoy  Grecix.  Tu£c. 
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The  battle  of  Mantinsea  at  laft  induced  the 
Greeks  to  think  of  a  general  peace,  which  if 
they  had  been  wife  they  never  would  have  brok¬ 
en  ;  they  therefore  agreed  upon  the  plan  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  with  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
that  every  city  Ihould  be  independent.  As  the 
MelTenians  were  included  in  this  general  peace, 
the  Spartans  refufed  to  accede,  and  fent  affift- 
ance  to  the  Egyptians,  who  had  rebelled  againft 
the  King  of  Perfia ;  fo  that  inftead  of  recovering 
their  late  misfortunes,  they  imprudently  engaged 
in  a  foreign  war.  Agefilaus,  though  above 
eighty  years  old,  fet  out  at  the  head  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  being  offended  with  Tachos  King  of 
Egypt,  for  not  appointing  him  general iffimo,  as 
he  expected,  he  attached  himfelf  to  Nedanebus, 
who  was  the  coufin  and  enemy  of  Tachos,  raifed 
him  to  the  throne,  and  afterwards  died  in  Africa, 
where  he  was  detained  by  a  contrary  wind  on 
his  return  to  Greece. 

Agefilaus  was  connected  with  Xenophon, 
whom  he  engaged  to  educate  his  fons  at  Sparta, 
that  they  might  be  taught,  as  he  faid,  the  firft 
of  all  fciences,  to  know  how  to  obey  and  to 
command  ;  and  it  is  from  thence  we  fee  the 
hiftorian  too  much  prejudiced  in  his  favour. 
The  extravagant  encomiums  which  he  has  lav- 
ifhed  upon  Agefilaus,  cannot  conceal  the  de- 
feds  in  the  charader  of  that  illuftrious  Spartan, 
who  was  fometimes  unjuft,  paflionate,  and  ar¬ 
rogant,  and  always  too  fond  of  war.  Plutarch 
mentions,  that  when  in  Afia,  he  caufed  his  tent 
to  be  pitched  in  the  facred  groves,  that  the  gods 
might  be  witneffes  of  his  moft  lecret  adions. 
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1  he  movive  was  excellent,  but  what  need  was 
there  for  his  going  to  the  facred  groves  ?  This 
tierce  hero  was  a  child  among  his  children,  and 
ufed  to  toy  and  play  with  them.  Some  perfon 
having  furprifed  him  when  fo  employed,  he 

begged  him  not  to  mention  it,  till  he  himfelf 
fhould  be  a  father. 

Greeceriii  •  affairs  of  Greece  deferve  very  little  no- 
;he  reign  of  tice,  till  Philip  began  his  ambitious  proj et5is  * 
5?hi!ip.  They  were  become,  if  we  may  ufe  the  expreflion, 
like  a  machine  whole  lprings  were  much  worn, 
ill  fitted,  and  expofed  to  break  on  the  firft  fhock. 
An  univerfal  fpirir  of  party,  and  the  intereft  of 
individuals,  generated  cabals,  and  annihilated 
every  noble  idea.  Every  city  had  a  defire  to 
domineer  over  the  reft,  though  incapable  of  pre- 
ferving  order  among  its  own  members.  Sparta 
languilhed  j  Thebes  was  no  longer  any  thing  j 
Athens  became  daily  weaker  and  weaker ;  lb 
that  Chios,  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  rebel- 
Chabrias,  led  againft  her.  Three  able  generals  that  ftill 

ind^nmo-  rema^ned  to  her,  Chabrias,  Iphicrates,  and  Tim- 
theus,  gen-  otheus,  disappeared  in  a  very  jfhort  time.  The 

Athens.  fhft  was  flain  before  the  iile  of  Chios,  the  two 
others  were  accufed  by  the  fadtion  of  Chares, 
one  of  their  colleagues,  a  vain  man  and  per¬ 
fectly  indifferent  about  the  good  of  the  ftate, 
Timotheus  quitted  his  country,  hecaufe  he  could 
not  pay  a  line  which  he  did  not  deferve  to  have 
impofed  upon  him  ;  and  Iphicrates  procured 
himfelf  to  be  acquitted,  by  arming  a  number  of 
young  men,  whofe  daggers  intimidated  the 
judges.  1  inujl  have  been  an  egregious  fool,  faid 
he,  to  carry  on  war  for  the  Athenians ,  and  not  do 

If 
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it  for  Ml/etf.  This  was  the  language =  °f  *  "**» 
infulttna  the  laws  of  his  country.  All  the  un¬ 
dertakings  of  the  Athenians  failed  becaufe  they 
were  led  by  their  orators,  and  thole  people  who 
rebelled  againft  her  authority  remained  in  peace¬ 
able  poffelTion  of  their  liberty. 

Rhodes  and  Cos  did  not  long  enjoy  their  free- 
dom,  for  Maufolus,  King  of  Caria,  fubjectea  mifu, 
them  to  his  dominion.  His  wife  Artemifia,  is 
celebrated  for  the  honours  ftie  paid  to  his  allies. 

The  different  accounts  given  of  her  by  hilto- 
rians,  afford  ample  room  for  cnticifm  ;  for  while 
fome  defcribe  her  as  immerfed  in  the  deepeft  for- 
row,  others  reprefent  her  as  gaining  vidtories  at 
the  head  of  her  army.  A  great  deal  of  time  would 
be  loft  in  examining  fuch  details,  where,  perhaps, 
more  falfehood  than  truth  has  been  admitted. 

Not  to  lofe  fio'ht  of  the  general  thread  of  af-  Obje&s  n< 
fZ  to  which  ?ur  ftudies  principally  relate,  I  ^ 
have  pafted  over  a  great  many  ulelefs  particulars. 
Evagoras  and  Nicocles,  kings  of  Salamis  in  Cy¬ 
prus,  who  were  celebrated  by  liberates,  upon 
whomNicocles  had  bellowed  many  favours,  were 
unqueftionably  valuable  princes,  but  would 
fcarcely  have  been  known,  had  it  not  been  for 
that  orator’s  rhetorick.  The  court  of  Perfia  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  long  time  a  feene  of  intrigues,  rev¬ 
olutions,  and  crimes ;  but  we  lhall  fee  too  many 
luch  ipedtacles  in  more  interefting  periods.  Let 
us  pafs  flightly  over  ufelefs  anecdotes  of  antiq¬ 
uity,  which  can  only  lerve  to  retard  us  in  our 
career.  The  names  only  of  ancient  hiftory, 
which  have  been  heaped  up  by  modern  writers, 

are  an  oppreffive  load  upon  the  memory. 
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From  the  Beginning  of  the  Reign  of  Philip, 
till  the  Romans  fubdued  Greece. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Reign  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  till  his  Power 
was  ejlablijhed  in  Greece. 


Macedonia 
defpifed  be¬ 
fore  the 
time  of 

Philip. 


•  c  PRINCE  of  abilities,  with  a 

&emus  for  war,  was  all  that  was  wanting,  to  take 
ad  vantage  of  the  declining  fate  of  Greece,  and 
bring  the  whole  country  under  his  dominion  ; 

Pnnce  at  this  time  made  his  appear- 
ance  We  are  about  to  fee  a  monarchy,  hitherto 
almoft  unknown,  weak,  defpifed,  and  fo  defpi- 
cabie,  as  never  once  to  have  been  governed  by  a 
man  of  eminent  genius,  imperceptibly  raife  itfelf 
to  the  very  fu  mmit  of  worldly  greatnefs.  Though 

\  e  Macedonia  alleged  that  they  were 

the  defendants  of  Hercules,  the  Greeks  did  not 
Jook  upon  them  as  a  part  of  their  nation,  and 

rTr?  lfrm  3S  barbarians.  This  kingdom  had 
Jubhfted  for  more  than  four  hundred  years,  yet 
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had  almoft  always  flood  in  need  of  the  pro- 
teftion  either  of  Sparta  or  Athens,  and  never 
once  had  any  Ihare  of  the  glory  gamed  by  thele 
republicks.  The  example  of  Ihebes  has  ju 
oroved  to  us,  that  the  genius  of  an  individual, 

Splbt  of  bringing  about  the  moft  important 
revolutions  when  circumftances  are  favourable. 

After  the  death  of  Amy  ntas  II.  (three :  hundred  Before  j.c. 
and  feventy  five  years  before  J.  C.)  Macedonia 
was  torn  in  pieces  with  calamities  and  difien- 
r.nns  His  fon  Perdiccas,  who  was  the  righttul  Phir,P  cho- 
S  ’ha^g  fallen  in  the  4ar  againft  the :  Iilyri- 
ans,  Paufanias  and  Argeus  contended  for  the  nePhew. 
throne  of  young  Amyntas,  the  fon  of  Perdiccas. 

At  the  time  that  Pelopidas  came  to  fettle  the  di  - 
traftions  of  this  kingdom,  as  we  formerly  men¬ 
tioned,  Philip,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  was  car¬ 
ried  hoftage  to  Thebes  :  But  upon  this  occafion 
he  fled  to  his  own  country,  where  he  governed 
for  fome  time  as  regent  for  his  nephew,  till  the 
people  chofe  him  king,  as  they  alleged  that  they 
had  need  of  a  man,  and  not  a  child,  to  reftore 

their 

Philip,  who  was  then  twenty  four  years  old, 
and  had  been  the  pupil  of  Epaminondas,  no  Macedo- 
fooner  mounted  the  throne,  than  he  {hewed 
hirnfelf  worthy  of  wearing  a  crown.  One  of  the 
firft  obje£ts  of  his  attention  was  to  difcipline  his 
people,  and  to  train  them  to  the  art  of  war ; 
for  which  purpofe  he  invented  the  phalanx.  It 
was  a  body  of  fix  or  feven  thoufand  men  drawn  ianx. 
up  fixteen  deep,  and  armed  with  long  pikes,  in 

fuch  proportion,  that  thole  of  the  laft  tank,  ex- 
r  r  tended 
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tended  two  feet  beyond  the  firft,  fo  that  the 

,?n°ele  fKfe?er  pre(fTnted  an  inaceeffible  and  im. 
penetrable  front.  His  foldiers,  whom  he  treated 
with  kindnefs,  calling  them  his  companions,  and 
fetting  them  the  example  on  all  occafions,  be- 

A1""7  er0et5  and  the  daims  of  ^ufa- 

relinquilhedfeUS  “  the  Cr<W”'  were  veT  f00" 

Courage  and  military  fkiil  were  not  the  onlv 
qualities  by  which  Philip  paved  the  way  to  S 

certed  nnl  ^  them•  he  added  »  »«»  con- 

mnrivJi?'  /i,Whl<:h  rUS  ftiil  moreufeful  in  pro- 
mo  ting  his  fchemes  of  ambition .  He  overreach- 

conHC  f ! t,henians  hy  ,his  promifes,  and  having 
concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  they  very  foon 

nilhrn1 take  Poqeffi°n  of  Amphipolis,  an  Athe- 
man  colony,  which  he  converted  into  a  barrier 

between  him  and  Greece.  He  fpeedily  became 

defirous  to  govern,  and  to  aggrandize  himfelf; 

ZZgTS’  CT-Upnonj  the  art  of  fowing diflen- 
ons,  the  making  or  breaking  alliances  as  they 

lappened  to  fuit  his  purpofe,  lkill  in  negotiating, 
r  the  employment  of  force  when  it  was  requi- 
iue,  and  indeed  every  method  which  genius 
could  invent,  lawful  and  unlawful,  were  equally 
emp  oyed  to  carry  his  point,  and  made  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ftrength  of  King  Philip  F 

w,H,e  ,difco^red  gold  mines  in  Macedonia, 

traitors  by  T  Ich  b,rOU?ht,hlrr!  a  yearly  revenue  of  more 

Zly!  l  tul  th°ufand  «lents»  and  thefe  he  employed 

c  Iep  inftrument  of  his  policy,*  every 

"  Purcbadng  aflociates,  or  bribing  traitors. 

^  *7  i  !:ificatl0n'>  faid  he,  is  impregnable^  pro^ 
‘jued  a  mule  leaded  with  money  can  find  ad - 

mi  It  ante 
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«  mittance  into  it."  If  the  oracle  of  Delphoa 
replied  to  him,  as  Suidas  relates  ;  Fight  with 
money,  and  you  will  Jurmount  Mety  difficulty . 
Certainly  it  was  an  anfwer  not  di&ated  b\ 

JU  The  Abbe  Mably  obferves,  «  That  the gene- 
«  rality  of  undertakings  fail  from  no  caufe  Jo 
«  common,  as  that  of  their  being  begun _  to  be 
c<  executed  the  infant  that  the  defign  is  con 
ceived,  and  as  objtruffims  have  not  been  fore - 
feen,  no  preparations  can  have  been  made  to 
furmount  them  ;  therefore  being  in  no  condition 
«  to  refill  the  firfi  accidents  which  happen ,  the 
projectors  find  themfelves  frequently  overpow¬ 
ered ,  and  inftead  of  being  mafters  of  the  event, 
are  compelled  to  yield  to  circunijiances  ;  fov 
politicks  being  as  uncertain  as  fortune^,  there 
are  no  rules  to  ferve  for  inftruffiion*  We 
daily  fee  this  refleftion  verified. .  Philip,  while 
deliberating  upon  his  defigns,  weighed  the  means 
againft  the  obUrudions,  and  by  uniting  all  the 
parts  of  his  fyftem  knew  how  to  command  for¬ 
tune.  If  ambition  had  not  been  the  fpring  of 
all  his  politicks,  men  in  power  could  not  chufe 
a  better  model. 

He  freed  Theffalia  from  oppreffive  tyranny, 
and  by  that  means  fecured  a  people  to  his  in- 
tereft,  from  whom  he  expefted  to  derive  very 
important  fervices.  The  Theffalian  cavalry  add¬ 
ed  to  his  phalanx,  gave  him  a  great  fuperiority, 
and  to  proteft  his  own  kingdom,  he  took  pof- 
ieiTion  of  fome  towns  in  Thrace.  Thinking  that 
Olynthus,  an  Athenian  colony,  might  be  of 

great  confequence  to  him,  after  having  deceived 
w  A  the 
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the  Olynthians,  helaidfiege  to  their  city:  thev 
applied  to  the  Athenians  for  affiftance,  but  Phil- 
p,  by  means  of  his  money,  had  fecured  fome 

vored0?^-111- that^Ity5  wIl°  were  entirely  de- 
voted  to  his  intereft.  ^ 

®fr'J‘C'  mCan  tlme>  Demofthenes,  his  moftfor- 

The  Athe-  tmdable  enemy,  awakened  fome  patriotick  fenti 

WIT  fments  by  cher  Powers  of  his  eloquence,  and  a  few 
cient  rue-  troops  were  fent  to  the  affiftance  of  the  Olynthi¬ 
ans,  but  they  were  inefficient,  as  was  likewife 
a  lecond  party  with  which  they  were  reinforced  - 

rhro|)refinftead  ofmercenary  troops,  of  whom 
the  Olynthians  complained,  they  fent  fome  Athe- 

mans,  who  unfortunately  fucceeded  no  better 
an  the  others,  and  Olynthus  was  delivered  to 
him  by  two  traitors.  Philip,  though  pleafed 
with  the  treachery,  defpifed  its  authors,  who  be¬ 
ing  infu.ted  even  by  the  Macedonians,  com¬ 
plained  to  the  king,  and  begged  fatisfadlion  ; 
but  lnftead  of  attending  to  their  complaint,  he 
gave  them  the  following  flinging  reply — What 
need  you  to  regard  the  difcourje  of  a  parcel  of  ruf- 

ticks,  woo  know  no  better  than  to  call  every  thin ? 
by  its  proper  name  ?  & 

If  Demofthenes  had  lived  in  better  times, 
when  his  country  was  fired  with  that  zeal  for 
glory  and  noble  enterprifes  which  it  had  former¬ 
ly  fhewn,  he  probably  would  have  raifed  fome 
iniurmountable  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
ambitious  Macedonian.  A  powerful,  nervous, 
intrepid  Orator,  he  darted  the  thunder  of  his  elo¬ 
quence  againft  his  adverfaries,  firing  his  hearers 
with  the  fame  zeal  with  which  himfelf  was  ani¬ 
mated,  while  all  the  arguments  of  his  opponents 
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were  levelled  with  the  dull :  From  his  mouth  the 
words  glory,  liberty  and  publick  good,  had  irre- 
iiftible  influence.  Apprized  of  the  intentions  of 
Philip  he  thought  of  nothing  but  how  to  thwart 
them,  as  his  hatred  againft  that  monarch  ex¬ 
ceeded  ail  bounds. 

The  Athenians  were  unhappily  fo  greatly  de-  Athens  ™ 
generated,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  known  capable  of 
for  the  fame  people  ;  love  of  liberty  was  loft 
in  indolence  and  effeminacy  ;  crowds  of  venal 
wretches  yielded  to  every  kind  of  corruption  ; 
the  rnagiftracy  and  publick  employments  were 
the  rewards  of  contemptible  and  mean  intrigues; 
mercenary  troops  were  employed  in  the  room  of 
her  own  citizens  ;  the  people,  become  the  fport 
of  flattering  declaimers,  were  latisfied,  provided 
that  pleafures  and  praifes  were  lavilhed  upon 
them,  and  the  treafures  of  the  ftate  waited  in 
exhibiting  publick  ipe£tacles. 

Pericles,  while  he  diftributed  in  fupport  of  the  The  theatre 
games  a  thoufand  talents,  which  formerly  ufed  upthe  funds 
to  be  placed  annually  in  referve  to  anfwer  the  which  ^ 
neceffuies  of  the  ftate,  at  leaft  excepted  thofe  reported 
times  when  the  nation  was  engaged  in  a  war ;  carrying  oa 
but  Eubulus,  the  opponent  of  Demofthenes,  ob-  war- 
tained  a  law  forbidding  the  diftribution  to  be  in¬ 
terrupted  under  pain  of  death  ;  fo  that  by  a 
very  extraordinary  decree,  the  funds  which  ought 
to  have  been  dedicated  to  fupport  the  expenfe 
of  carrying  on  war,  became  the  fupport  of  tri¬ 
fling  exhibitions.  At  two  different  times,  De¬ 
mofthenes  made  an  indirect  attack  upon  this 
horrid  abufe  ;  by  propofing  that  commifiioners 
fhould  be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  laws. 
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the  ren,  h?  1  3  ^  f°Und  hurtful  to 

Z*  republick.  Vain  attempts  !  The  Athenians 
wanted  amufement,  and  the  theatre  was  much 

country^  8  *  ^  than  the  Sood  of  their 

hr^1Cn,a  Pe°Ple^re  become  fo  debafed,  fuch 
Demcfthe-  a  :  and  fteady  efForts  as  were  neceffary  to  de¬ 
feat  Philip  were  not  to  be  expected,  and  the 
orator  fhould  have  di reded  all  his  power  to  take 
the  advantage  of  fuch  conjunctures  as  feemed 
5  but  more  zealous  than  wife,  he  aCted 
if  the  fame  fpim  toll  prevailed  in  Athens,  as 

we  IhT?  l  !?r  S, 3nd  Themiftocles,  and 
ve  fhall  fee  the  difinal  confequences  of  his  ar¬ 
dour.  _  He  had  already  Ihewn  himfelf  a  bad  pol- 

'  ;!’CrnJn  -re  a?tlr  0f  0]ynthus>  for  at  the  time 
that  a  decifive  blow  was  wanted,  he  propofed  to 

lend  only  a  body  of  two  thoufand  men,  to  make 
fome  ineffectual  incurfions ;  which  were  more 
likely  to  provoke  than  to  prevent  a  powerful  en¬ 
emy  from  doing  whatever  he  pleafed.  Philip 
had  already  attempted  to  polfefs  himfelf  of 
T  hermopylae,  the  great  pafs  into  Greece  5  and 
at  I  aft  an  opportunity  of  eftablilhing  his  power 
in  that  country  prefented  itfelf. 

Sacred  war  A  war  which  was  called  the  [acred  war ,  be- 
JCS-lr  catufe  «  carried  on  under  a  falfe  pretence  of 
religion  mixed  with  fanaticifm,  had  diflraCted 
Greece  for  about  ten  years.  The  Phocians,  who 

lived 

According  to  Plutarch  f de  glor.  Athen the  reprefen  t- 
ation^of  feme  tragedies  coft  more  money  than  it  had  done 
to  defend  Greece  again  ft  the  Perfians.  Pie  exclaims  loud- 
iy  again  it  that  mdilcretion  which  facrificed  the  good  of  the 
Hate  to  the  pleafures  of  the  theatre. 
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r  ^  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple  of 

having  ploughed  up  feme  lands  con- 
Deiphos,  having  P  «  ^orfhipped  there, 

”JSS it  neighbourhood,  either 
m  revenge  the  caufe  of  the  deity,  or  to  gratify 
their  own  animofity,  intently  took  up 
againft  them.  Though  the  council  of  the  Am  j55. 
nhiftvons  condemned  them  as  being  g  y 
We“  they  pretended  to  defend  what  they 
had  done,  b"alleging  that  it  was  the.r  right 
and  that  they  were  authorifed  fo  to  do  bv  the 
“acle  Almoft  all  Greece  joined  one  party  or 
the  other  :  Sparta  and  Athens  in  favour  of  the 
Phocians  while  Thebes  and  feveral  others  con- 
fended  for  the  rights  of  the  temple,  and  they 
Sght  moft  furtoufly.  The  Thebans  put  to  JJ.**  - 
death  all  the  Phocians  whom  they  made  prilon  ues. 
ers,  a$  execrable  wretches  who  had  been  gui  ty 
of  the  groffeft  profanity  ;  and  the  Phocians  in 
their  turn  facrificed  the  Theban  pnfoners  to 
their  revenge.  Philip,  as  a  byftander,  looked 
with  complacencv  upon  a  divifion  fo  favourable 
to  his  fchemes,  and  faw  the  inveteracy  of  this 
mutual  hatred  with  fecret  fatisfa&ion.  Ine 
more  the  Greeks  weakened  themfelves  by  their 
domeftick  quarrels,  he  reckoned  himtelf  the 
more  fecure  of  making  an  eafy  conqueft ;  and 
by  appearing  neuter,  hoped  to  take  advantage 

of  the  difpute. 

The  Thebans  finding  themfelves  too  weak  to 
contend  againft  their  enemies,  at  1  aft  fued  to  jafwdde- 
Philip  for  prote&ion,  and  he  gladly  took  the  AtlieoiaBS._ 
opportunity  to  declare  himfelf.  I  he  Athenians, 

heartilv  tired  of  the  Thracian  war,  fent  an  em- 

'  bally 
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hnM1t0kI,ilmJ01?purpofe  to  negotiate  a  peace 

townf  b,n.bed, the  ambafiadours,  and  took  their 
the  road 11  C  h  7  were  amufing  themfelves  upon 

pleted  te  n  T  kn  h,S  concluefts  were  com- 
pietecl,  he  figned  the  treaty.  He  refnf^H  j 

rn.t  the  Phocians,  whofe  llcrilege  him 

‘'SXTrt  h“  ’mA 

Of  that  paflage  withouTSriOI,t<t^dIj^?, 
«e  y  entered  Phocis ,  upS  which'the  Ph™'™ 

Mdhe  b3,lhrarble'Jlaidd°Wn  thdr 

i  ne  brought  the  facred  war  to  an  end  wich 
out  fighting  ;  by  this  means,  gaining  the  reon" 

rg  a  rdig;-T  A.  ^  sk 

character  he  was  very  felicitous  to  obtain  that 
it  might  promote  his  future  purpofes. 

When  the  council  of  the  Amphi&yons  was 
afiembled,  he  diftated  a  fentence  to  them  which 
commanded  that  every  town  in  Phocis  Ihould  be 

pro  enbed  and  ail  who.were  guilty  of  facrilege 
p  crioed.  l  he  Phocians  were  excluded  froTn 

making  a  part  of  the  council  of  Amphiftyons 

and  he  required  that  he  might  be  fubftituted  in 

their  place.  Befides  the  advantage  of  being  ad 

mitted  into  the  council,  he  procured  the  man- 

fmm  f h1  r  thC  ?yth'an  §ames>  which  was  taken 

‘1  tbeConnthians  on  pretence  of  their  ha  ving 
affifted  thole  who  were  guilty  of  lacrilege.  Never 
c.  icnow  better  how  to  turn  the  fuperfti- 

uon  o.  the  vuigar  to  his  own  advantage.  There 
had  been  formerly  a  fir  ft /acred  war,  undertaken 
by  the  Spartans,  with  a  defignof  taking  the  care 
ot  the  temple  of  DeJphos  from  the  Phocians, 

and 
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and  giving  it  to  the  Delphians }  but  Pericles  re- 
ftored  the  privilege  to  the  Phocians,  and  as  fa- 
naticifm  had  no  ibare  in  the  conteft,  the  war  did 
no  great  harm.  I  thought  this  was  the  proper 

place  to  mention  it. 


2.87 


CHAP.  II. 

<To  the  End  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  c/Macedon. 

PHILIP  was  no  longer  a  ftranger  among  the  PUKp  «»■ 
Greeks,  but,  in  quality  of  Amphictyon,  was  fchemea. 
become  one  of  their  body  ;  they  had  already  be¬ 
gun  to  refpeft  and  obey  him,  and  opinion  went 
a  great  way  to  fmooth  the  road  for  his  new 
fchemes  5  fo  that  by  intrigue  and  force  of  arms 
he  could  very  foon  have  accomplifhed  his  pur- 
pofes  :  But  ftill  this  able  prince  thought  proper 
to  diffemble,  for  fear  of  alarming  them  with  fuf- 
picions,  and  ftartling  the  minds  of  the  people  at 
the  very  inftant  when  it  was  of  the  greateft  con- 
fequence  to  conciliate  them.  He  returned  to 
Macedonia,  not  to  watch  opportunities,  but  to 
prepare  for  gaining  new  conquefts.  He  carried 
his  arms  into  Illyria,  Thrace,  and  Cherfonefus, 
and  in  proportion  as  he  grew  ftronger,  proceeded 
more  boldly,  taking  poflfeffion  of  a  part  of  the 
Ifle  of  Eubea  (Negropont)  which  he  called  the 
fetters  of  Greece ,  becaufe  its  coaft  was  very  near 
the  continent.  Demofthenes  thundered  againft  phiiippicks 
him,  and  his  Philippicks  began  to  route  the  Athe- 
nians ;  however  Philip  did  not  defift  from  laying 
fiege  to  Perinthus  and  Byzantium,  with  a  view 

of 
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of  ftarvmg  Athens,  which  depended  upon  Thrace 

or  the  greateft  part  of  its  provifions. 

At  the  lame  time  the  king  of  Macedonia,  in 
a  very  docent  Jetter,  attempted  to  perfuade 
them  that  he  had  the  moft  religious  regard  for 
treaties,  while  they  on  their  part  did  not  hefxtate 
to  violate  them,  and  particularly  reproached  the 
Athenians  with  having  folicited  the  king  of  Per- 
lia  to  join  againft  him.  C(  Tour  fathers,  faid  he 
uy  hr  aided  the  f on  of  Pififiratus  with  having 
called  in  the  Perfians  to  fight  againft  the  Greeks 
aj  an  unpardonable  offence ;  but  you yourfelves 
do  not  ulujh  to  commit  the  Jame  crime  which 
.  y°u  always  condemned  in  your  tyrants."  It 
is  certain  that  Demofthenes  perfuaded  them  to 
take  this  ftep,  and  did  not  ceafe  to  inveigh 
againft  Philip  till  the  Athenians  took  up  arms. 
He  allured  them  of  victory  and  the  total  deftruc- 
tion  of  their  enemy,  but  their  general  Chares, 
whom  they  lent  to  the  affiftance  of  Byzantium 
and  I  erinthus,  having  been  unfuccefsful,  and 
the  allies  unwilling  to  receive  him,  from  an  idea 
that  he  was  a  man  of  a  bad  chara£ter,  a  rapa¬ 
cious  voluptuary,  not  worthy  of  the  command 
they  appointed  the  illuftrious  Phocion  to  be 
ns  fucceilbr.  T  he  Athenians  lliewed  them- 
e  yes  a  very  different  people  under  a  command¬ 
er  who  was  equally  conspicuous  for  his  many 
virtues,  and  his  fkill  as  a  great  warrior,  and 
Philip  had  the  prudence  to  withdraw  his  army  ; 
upon  which  the  Perinthians,  Byzantines,  and  the 
people  of  Cherfonefus,  gave  a  remarkable  proof 
of  their  gratitude,  by  decreeing  crowns  of  gold 
to  thq  Athenians. 


Phocion, 
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Fhocian,  a  difciplc  of  Plato,  a  tiuc  philof-  pi&ureof 
opher  both  in  practice  and  principle,  in  whom 
every  valuable  talent  and  virtue  were  united,  de- 
ferved  to  be  ranked  among  the  firft  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  heroes.  His  laconick  eloquence,  where 
every  word,  if  we  may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  was 
an  argument,  frequently  defeated  Demofthenes 
whofe  hazardous  politicks  he  by  no  means  ap¬ 
proved  $  that  orator  called  him  the  axe  of  his 
orations .  Though  an  enemy  to  war,  becaufe  he 
faw  into  the  confequences,  he  was  chofen  forty 
five  times  to  the  command  of  the  army,  which  is 
a  fufficient  proof  of  the  confidence  the  people 
had  in  his  zeal  and  abilities.  However,  his  rigid 
probity  feemed  to  cenfure  the  Athenian  manners, 
and  far  from  ever  flattering  the  people,  he  al- 
moft  always  oppofed  their  fentiments.  He  was 
fo  convinced  of  the  giddy  weaknefs  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian^,  that  one  day  when  he  was  delivering  an 
oration  univerfally  applauded  by  the  people,  he 
faid  to  one  of  his  friends  who  flood  by  him, 

Pray  have  I  not  let  flip  Jome  filly  expreffion  ? 

As  all  Phocion’s  delires  centred  in  the  good  His  poii- 
of  his  country,  he  conftantly  advifed  them  to 
feek  peace,  though  in  time  of  war  the  Athe-  thofeofD«- 
mans  were  obliged  always  to  apply  to  him  to 
command  their  army.  Demofthenes,  bold  in 
the  council,  but  a  coward  in  the  field,  continu¬ 
ally  endeavoured  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war, 
by  perfuading  the  people  that  upon  it  depended 
the  fafety  and  honour  of  their  country.  By  their 
characters  we  may  judge  which  of  the  two  was 
moft  deferving  of  the  people’s  confidence  ;  but 
facts  are  furer  grounds  for  our  decifion.  Ought 
Tourreil,  whom  Rollin  has  followed,  to  have 
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taken  the  orations  of  Demofthenes,  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  his  beautiful  hiftorical  preface  :  We 
might  as  well  approve  of  a  judge  deciding  a 
caufe,  from  the  pleading  of  one  party. 

A  real  or  fuppofed  facrilege  committed  by  the 
n  Locnans  of  Amphifla,  who  were  accufed  of  hav¬ 
ing  cultivated  lome  of  the  facred  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  temple  of  Delphos,  rekindled  the 
war  upon  a  religious  pretence.  Philip  was  de- 
l'1  rous  of  being  chofen  general  of  the  Greeks,  to 
aft  again  ft  the  violaters  and  their  affociates,  and 
the  diligence  of  his  penfioners  accomplifhed 
his  purpole  5  the  council  of  the  Amphiftyons 
could  not  have  promoted  his  views  better,  than 
by  appointing  him  to  the  command.  He  very 
l°on  entered  Greece,  and  took  Elatea,  the  moft 
confiderable  place  in  the  country  of  Phocis, 
feeming  by  this  conqueft  to  threaten  Thebes  ;  at 
leaft  it  appeared  fo  to  Demofthenes,  who  inftant- 
ly  fired  the  minds  of  the  Athenians  with  the 

agreed  up.  fa,he  ideas>  and  perfuaded  them  to  propofe  an 
on  between  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  who  were  their  ene- 

Thebes and  mies,  ancl  the  allies  ot  Philip.  Demofthenes, 
being  appointed  ambafladour,  flew  immediately 
to  Thebes,  where  notwithftanding  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  Python,  Philip’s  ambafladour,  he  in- 
fufed  his  own  enthufiafm  into  the  Thebans,  and 
formed  a  league  with  them  againft  the  Macedo- 
phodon  nians.  It  was  upon  this  occafion,  that  Phocion 
blames  him  made  the  following  anlwer  to  a  paffionate  cerfon. 
reafon.  who  allied  him,  if  he  ftill  dared  to  mention 
peace,  Yes,  I  dare  ;  neverthelejs ,  I  knew  that 
you  will  obey  me  during  the  war ,  and  I  fie  all  obey 
you  in  time  of  peace.  Demofthenes  congratulated 
himfelf  on  his  fuccefs  in  this  negociation,  be- 
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nes  gets  an 
alliance 
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oaufe  he  thought  that  an  alliance  with  Thebes* 
would  prevent  Attica  from  being  the  feat  of  the 
war  y  But  we  Jhould  rather  think  of  the  means  by 
which  we  can fecure  a  victory ,  faid  Phocion  wife¬ 
ly*  than  on  the  place  where  we  are  to  engage  ;  it 
is  that  which  muft  keep  the  war  at  a  diftancefrom 
us,  for  if  we  are  defeated ,  misfortune  will  reach 
to  the  gates  of  the  city . 

Reafon  was  no  longer  attended  to  ;  and  an  Before  j.c* 
incredible  eagernefs  fcarcely  left  them  a  mo-  ^t;leof 
ment  to  refleft  upon  the  danger  of  their  fitua- 
tion.  Some  unfavourable  oracles  were  men-  Philip.  v 
tioned  in  vain*  for  Demofihenes  turned  them 
into  ridicule*  by  faying  that  Pythia  Philippifed . 

The  Athenians  haftened  their  departure,  and 
were  joined  by  the  Thebans.  Philip,  after 
having  fruitlefsly  made  an  offer  of  peace*  pene¬ 
trated  into  Boeotia*  and  with  forces  nearly  equal, 
they  came  to  an  engagement  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Chseronsea.  The  facred  band  of  Thebes 
was  broken  by  Alexander*  who*  though  he  was 
not  more  than  feventeen  years  of  age*  had  upon 
feveral  occafions  fhewn  that  he  was  the  wmrthy 
fon  of  his  father.  One  of  the  Athenian  gener¬ 
als  in  his  turn  penetrated  through  a  body  of 
troops  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  purfued 
as  if  the  battle  had  been  already  gained.  At 
fight  of  this  imprudence*  Philip  faid*  The  Athe¬ 
nians  do  not  know  how  to  conquer  and  bringing 
up  his  phalanx  againft  that  part  of  the  army 
which  was  already  in  diforder*  defeated  them* 
and  gained  a  decifive  victory.  To  lave  him- 
felf  Demofthenes  threw  away  his  arms.  Upon 
this  occafion  Phocion  had  been  excluded  from 
the  command*  and  the  Athenians  were  guilty 

IJ  2  of 
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of  a  double  errour;  the  firft  was  their  not  having 
availed  themfelves  of  his  advice,  and  the  fecond 
the  depriving  themfelves  of  the  advantage  of  his 
abilities  in  the  field ;  but,  however,  he  infpired 
them  with  fpirit  to  encounter  their  misfortune. 
He  behaves  It  is  faid,  that  Philip,  heated  with  wine,  and 
eiation  on  intoxicated  with  lucceis,  by  way  of  infult  funo* 
his  viftory.  the  firft  words  of  the  decree  which  Demofthenes 
obtained  againft  him.  It  is  likewife  reported, 
that  the  orator  Demades,  being  one  of  his  prif- 
oners,  faid  to  him  with  a  generous  freedom  : 
Since  fortune  has  given  you  the  -part  of  Agamem¬ 
non,  are  you  not  ajhamed  to  play  that  of  Therfttes  ? 
and,  that  the  conqueror  was  not  difpleafed  with 
the  freedom  of  Demades.  This  inftance  of 
moderation,  was  not  fo  honourable  for  him,  as 
the  generous  manner  in  which  he  behaved  to  his 
vanquished  enemies  ;  he  difmified  the  Athenian 
prifoners  without  ranfom,  and  renewed  his  form¬ 
er  treaty  with  the  republick.  A  moft  noble 
reply  to  the  infults  which  had  been  vomited 
againft  him  by  their  orators  5  He  granted  peace 
to  the  Boeotians,  but  upon  condition  that  he 
fhould  have  a  garrifon  of  Macedonians  left  in 
Thebes ;  all  parties  being  made  fenfible,  that  if 
he  was  a  dangerous  politician,  he  was  no  bar¬ 
barian.  Would  thefe  republicans  in  a  fimilar 
fituation  have  given  fuch  proofs  of  prudence  and 
humanity. 

Suit  be-  The  Athenians,  according  to  their  ufual  fic- 
SheneV  klenefs,  gave  themfelves  up  once  more  to  the 
and  Efchi-  orator,  who  had  already  led  them  into  the  greateft 
danger,  i  hey  entrufted  Demofthenes  with  the 
care  of  having  the  walls  rebuilt,  and  to  procure 
the  neceftary  fupply  of  proviftons,  decreeing  a 

crown 
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crown  of  gold  to  him,  as  the  reward  of  his  la¬ 
bours  ;  which  occafioned  his  famous  controver- 
fy  with  Elchines.  Their  pleadings  are  well 
known  by  all  the  lovers  of  eloquence,  and  the 
manner  in  which  Demofthenes  vindicated  the  laft 
war  is  highly  worthy  of  admiration.  No,  Athe-  cation  of 

Wfti  u  ;  J  the  laft 'Aar. 

mans,  cried  he,  no,  you  have  not  tran/grejfed  by 
expofing  yourjelves  for  the  fafety  and  liberties  of 
Greece .  I /wear  it  by  our  anceftors ,  by  thofe  brave 
warriours  who  fought  at  Marathon ,  Platea ,  Sala - 
mis,  and  Artemijium  ;  and  by  many  oiher  heroes , 
whofe  afhes  lie  buried  in  the  pub  lick  monument  s  • 

Nothing  was  wanting  but  to  make  the  Athe¬ 
nians  worthy  of  fuch  anceftors,  but  Phocion 
had  abundant  room  for  faying,  I  will  recommend 
to  you  to  go  to  war ,  when  I  find  you  capable  of 
fupporting  a  war  ;  when  I  fee  your  young  men 
filled  with  courage ,  and  at  the  fame  time  obedient ; 
the  rich  cheerfully  contributing  to  the  necejfjiies  of 
the  ftate  ;  and  the  orators  no  longer  pillaging 
the  publick . 

Philip  having  become  what  he  had  long  Philip  re- 
wiftied,  the  umpire  of  Greece,  either  with  a 
vievJ  of  preferving  that  power,  or  extending  his  ^arpagainft 
conquefts,  or  to  render  his  name  immortal,  by  flans* 
a  moft  glorious  enterprife,  which  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  difpel  all  hatred  and  prejudice,  re- 
folved  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  King  of  Per- 
fia,  whofe  throne  he  expe&ed  at  lead  to  fhake, 
if  it  could  not  be  overturned ;  and  he  procured 
himfelf  to  be  appointed  generaliffimo  of  the 
Greeks  to  carry  on  the  expedition.  He  con- 
fulted  the  oracle,  and  as  ufual,  received  an  am¬ 
biguous  reply,  which  could  be  made  to  anlwer 

any 
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any  event. — The  bull  is  already  crowned ,  his  end 
draws  nigh ,  and  he  will  Jo  on  be  Jacrijiced .  He 
believed,  or  rather  he  perfuaded  his  army  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  deity  promifed  him  luccefs  ;  and 
i  hat  nothing  might  intervene  to  interrupt  his  con- 
quefts,  he  made  hafte  to  give  away  his  daughter 
Befct-c  j.c.  C  ieopatra;  but  the  length  of  his  days  was  de- 
p'biiip  affaf-  termined.  He  was  publickly  affaffinated  during 
the  marriage  fefhvals  by  Paufanias,  a  young  no¬ 
bleman,  who  had  been  brutally  affronted  by  At- 
talus  uncle  of  Cleopatra,  and  to  whom  the  kino* 
had  refufed  to  dojuftice.  Philip  fell  the  victim 
of  that  vengeance,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  four 
years,  and  in  the  forty  eighth  of  his  age. 

Demofthe-  Dernofthenes  being  privately  informed  of  his 
Athenfans*6  Jeath>  haftened  to  the  council,  pretending  that  he 

their *0  •  ^ad  ^ad  a  dream,  which  foreboded 

decently.  l~  fome  extraordinary  good  fortune  to  the  repub- 

lick.  As  foon  as  the  news  was  fpread  abroad, 
indecent  expreffions  of  fatisfadlion  broke  forth 
all  over  the  city,  of  which  the  orator  fet  the  ex¬ 
ample,  though  his  own  daughter  had  been  but  a 
few  days  dead.  He  caufed  facrifices  of  thanks 
to  be  offered  up  to  the  gods,  and  a  crown  to  be 
decreed  to  Paufanias  the  murderer  of  Philip. 
Such  a  mean  proceeding  fufficiently  difplays  the 
character  of  Dernofthenes.  Thofe  excellent 
maxims,  of  which  he  made  fuch  parade  in  the 
,  orator’s  chair,  were  not  fo  much  the  expreffion 
of  his  own  fentiments,  as  the  fprings  by  which 
he  obtained  the  gratification  of  his  paffions. 

Vices,  and  Hiftory  upbraids  Philip,  with  being  guilty  of 
great  quaii-  vices  unworthy  a  man  of  honour,  fuch  as  in- 
intermixed,  temperance,  debauchery,  and  treachery.  He 

faidj 
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fad,  That  children  are  to  he  amufedwith  toys,  and 
men  with  oaths  :  An  expreffion  which  was  Vhilip. 

wife  attributed  to  Ly lander.  Intereft  was  tnc 
main  fprincr  of  all  his  afhons;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  no  one  ever  exceeded  him  in  employing  a 
the  fubtilties  of  an  artful  policy  lor  accompliilx- 
ins  his  purpofes ;  but  if  he  had  not  been  pof- 

feffed  of  very  eminent  abilities,  he  neve;  could 

have  fucceeded  ;  fo  that  if  there  is  room  to  cen- 
fure  him,  there  is  likewife  an  ample  field  tor  our 
admiration.  The  extent  of  his  genius,  the  re- 
fources  of  his  prudence,  his  intrepid  courage, 
that  iuftice  and  humanity,  of  which  he  often 
gave  moft  eminent  proofs,  all  together  confpire 
fo  fhew  him  the  pupil  of  Epaminondas. 

He  had  experienced  the  advantages  of  a  good  hu 
education  too  well,  to  let  him  be  inattentive  in  education  of 
procuring  the  fame  for  a  fon,  who  was  hoin  ^}exanjer# 
with  the  happieft  difpofitioris.  I^e  confidered 
the  charader  of  being  a  great  warriour  only  in  a 
fubordinate  rank,  and  wifhcd  to  ftore  his  mind 
with  the  moft  profound  knowledge.  Ariftotle, 
the  greateft  philofopher  of  the  age,  was  to  be 
the  inftrudor  of  Alexander,  and  Philip  thought 
himfelf  happy  when  that  prince  was  born,  if 
he  could  fecure  for  him  fuch  a  matter.  The  Hi  setter  t® 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  philofopher,  may  Arltot  e 
ferve  as  a  leffon  to  crowned  heads  :  I  have  a  Jon 
for  whom  I  am  not  Jo  thankful  to  the  gods ,  as  for 
their  having  given  him  to  me  in  the  time  of  Arif- 
totle.  I flatter  myfelf  with  the  hope  of  your  making 
him  worthy  to  fucceed  me ,  and  to  reign  in  Mace¬ 
donia .  Alexander  was  the  fon  of  Olympias, 
who  was  afterwards  divorced,  and  wnefi  the  • 

oth^r  fons  of  Philip  were  one  day  queftioning 

his 
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ius  right  to  the  fucceflion,  he  received  the  fol, 
iiis Vfon, t0  lowinS  advice  from  his  father  :  Have  patience 
wy  Jon ,  and  conduit  yourfelf  in  fuch  a  manner  be- 
J ore  your  brothers ,  that  it  may  feem  that  the  crown 
dejcends  to  you,  rather  on  account  of  your  own 
merit)  thciu  from  my  choice . 

His  love  of  Among  the  great  number  of  extraordinary 
treth.  anecdotes  which  are  related  of  Philip,  the  follow- 
mg  are  the  moll  worthy  of  being  remembered. 
Une  or  his  domefticks,  every  morning  before  he 
gave  audience,  repeated  to  him  :  Remember ,  Sir 
that  you  are  mortal .  Knowing  the  value  of  truth 
even  when  his  vanity  was  hurt  by  it,  he  faid  that 
lie  was  much  obliged  m  the  Athenian  orators, 
w  o,  by  tneir  abule,  had  taught  him  to  corredt 
ms  errours,  A  prifoner,  who  was  juft  going  to 
be  fold,  having  boldly  reproached  him  Chet  that 
man  be  Jet  at  liberty ,  faid  he,  I  did  not  know  that 
he  was  one  of  my  friends. 

His  mode-  When  he  was  defired  to  difmifs  from  his  fer- 

vice,  a  worthy  man  who  had  cenfured  him _ _ 

Let  us  examine  firft ,  faid  he,  whether  we  have  not 
given  him  reafon  for  upbraiding  us.  This  bold 
cenfurer  was  poor,  and  Philip  relieved  his  wants, 
when  his  reproaches  were  immediately  convert¬ 
ed  into  praife  ;  upon  which  Philip  very  ju- 
dicioufly  obferved,  'That  it  depended  upon  princes 
themfelves  whether  they  wer^oved  or  hated ;  and 
I  will  readily  add,  that  to  make  themfelves  be¬ 
loved,  is  of  all  things  the  moft  eafy. 

Iiis  jufticc.  A  woman,  againft  whom  he  had  given  a  de- 
cifion  at  his  leaving  a  feaft,  cried  out  that  lhe 
aPPealed  to  Philip  fafting  ;  he  enquired  into  the 
$irair  anew/  and  made  amends  for  his  former 

injuftice* 
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ipjuftice.  Another  woman,  of  a  low ^rank  in  life, 
having  been  put  off  from  day  to  day,  on  pre 
Knee  that  he  had  not  leifure  to  gi ve  her  am 
at  laft  bid  him,  Ceqfe  then  to  be  King .  He  imme- 
d  ately  gratified  her,  and  from  that  time  forward 
was  moTe  attentive  to  the  firft  duty  of  royalty. 

This  was  the  prince  of  whom  Demofthene  u^n. 

fpoke  in  fuch  degrading  language.  Jf  here^  "V 

«  that  indignation ,  faid  he,  which  ufed  to  Meat  fpokt.of 
«  out  againft  Philip, who  far  from  being  a  Greek,  him. 

«  or  havinr  any  connexion  with  Greeks,  even  far 
“  from  being  of  illufirious  defeent  among  the  bar- 
“  barians,  is  only  a  wretched  Macedonian,  native  ry.  Philip- 
“  of  a  country  from  whence  we  have  never  feen  pic 
«  even  a  good fiave  ?”  Here  we  have  a  Angular 

inftance  of  Athenian  vanity.  Philip  ihewed  him- 
felf  greatly  fuperiour,  when  laughing  at  the 
abfurd  cuftom  of  ehoofing  ten  generals  annu¬ 
ally,  he  faid,  I  have  not  been  able,  in  the  whole 
of  my  life,  to  find  more  than  one  general  (1  ar- 
menio),  but  the  Athenians  can  eafily  find  ten 
every  year* 


wrrnmmamiSBfflimfm 


CHAP.  III. 

Reign  (//Alexander,  till  the  Battle  of  Arbela. 

N  Alexander  was  wanted  to  occupy  the  Alexander 
±  a.  P^ace  of  Philip,  and  every  action  of  his  r0®- 
youth  had  already  announced  that  greatnefs,  youth, 
which  he  was  afterwards  to  attain.  1  he  in- 
ftru&ions  of  his  father,  added  to  the  leffons 


His  dir- 


wLAphilnf-",if0rmeC!  hiS  mlnd  I®  Politicks,  to 

His  love  of  the  Iliad  ofRofi  ^  Jearn'nS-  His  tafte  for 

8'ory‘  love  of  o-l  Hr  'Cr  Was  worthy  of  a  hero.  His 
• J0V^  01  SlorV  did  not  prevent  him  from  diftin 
gui  fining  what  was  mofh  worthv  nf  k*  r  • 
and  when  his  friends  Xdhh7 
conrend  for  the  prize  at  the  oi  f  he  ruld  not 
he  replied,  that  he  would  if  hfcoHidS  S^S’ 

fest  »  «  ^  teg 

Had  no  .  a  t  r’,  ban  convention  which  he 
hadpO„e  day  with  the  ambaffadours  of  the  King 

srfcsi  the  wr0;- 

Sv  ,5  CUn,0l,ty  0f  D"mbers  of  people  al- 
ready  advanced  to  maturity,  he  enouired  rh„ 

particulars  of  the  road  which  led  inm  " 
Alia,  the  diftance  of  the  places,  the  ftrenathof 

tt  cond°\thef  nftUre  °f  the  governmentrand 

he  conduct  or  their  monarch.  It  is  reported 

another6*  fh's^  ambaiTadours  6id  to  one 
another  This  young  prince  is  a  rreht  man  ours 

b/fitT  1  Men  °f  obfervation  could  forefee 
by  fuch  ftrokes,  what  fort  of  undertakings  he 

he*  wod d^mve^  ^  t0  Wh“  Pitch  of  S^nefs 

s  SSf  tho“S: 

ceiving  the  news  of  fome  important  aftion  or 

exploit 

a,  *  ,^e  r«*.  r^?f  P>as  indebted  to  the  one  for  life,  and  to 

,  fuffir^T  /Mai  ^  live  properly.  This  was  not 

fJhl  f  acknowledgment  of  Chat  he  owed  to  his 
father  ;  but  he  was  jealous  of  Philip’s  glory,  and  remem- 
eied  his  being  divorced  from  his  mother  Olympias. 
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ad' leave 

become  either  an  honour  or  a  fcourge  to  mao- 

1  When  Alexander  .(tended  the  throne  at  twen-  J.c. 
tv  vears  of  ao'e,  all  the  nations,  whom  his  tathei  He  is  de- 
had  brought0 under  fubjeftion  thought  they  had 
regained  t°heir  liberty.  The  barbarians  immedi-  fdffo™,. 
atelv  took  up  arms  :  Demofthenes,  who  was  bet¬ 
ter  fkilled  in  the  arts  of  perfuafion,  than  in  ju  g- 
ing  of  the  diarafters  of  men,  furred  up  the 
Greeks  to  unite  againft  a  child \  afmfleton ,  thefe 
were  his  expreffions,  whofe  weaknefs  expoied 
his  own  kingdom  to  imminent  danger.  _  te 
Macedonians  difmayed  at  thefe  preparations, 
advifed  the  young  prince  to  try  to  ward  oft  the 
blow  by  methods  of  infinuating  gentlenefs  ;  but 
he  thought  it  was  better  to  deftroy  his  enemies 
by  a  fpirited  blow.  The  Triballi,  the  Illyrians, 
the  Thracians,  the  Getas,  and  fome  other  bar¬ 
barians,  fuffered  for  their  audacious  indilcretion  ; 
and  when  he  had  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  lleadi- 
nefs  and  courage,  he  fell  with  a  heavy  nand  upon 
the  Greeks. 

A  part  of  the  Macedonian  garrilbn  which  was 
left  in  Thebes,  having  been  malTacred  ^by  the 
Thebans,  he  fat  down  with  his  army  beiore  the 
city  offering  pardon  to  the  inhabitants,  upon 
condition  that  they  would  deliver  up  the  guilty  ; 
but  unluckily  they  were  obftinate,  and  being 
defeated,  he  took  their  town,  and  abandoned  it 
to  be  pillaged  and  deftroyed  by  his  foldiers.  He 

faved  the  priefts,  and  the  defendants  of  the  Poet 
1  Pmaari 


I 
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A  remark 
able  in- 
flance  of 
female 
courage. 


He  pardons 
the  Athe¬ 
nians. 


He  caufes 
himfelf  to 
be  declared 
generaliffi- 
mu  of  the 
Greeks 
againft  the 
Perli  ans. 


/ 
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for  rebellion  !  'V*  A  dreadful  pumihment 

having  been  vioWed^0^  03016  Was  Tim°clea, 

army,"  ft,  e  Hewed  him  a  wel”"!  °/ MwT d£’s 
ftid,  He  had  thrown  her  ,1-ch>  ,fl,e 

when  he  came  nea-  it  rhic  y  3nd  Jewels  } 

at  liberty.  pun,A,nS  her>  immediately  lef her 

to  lue  fo^peac^and  De^eCfl-f!:  fUCh  feverit^  fcnt 
of  the  emk  cc  ’ u  d  Pemofthe nes  was  chofen  one 

,mn„  ,h  ^Vbut  be,n«  kh‘d  with  fear  while 
a  on  die  road,  he  withdrew  from  his  colleaonre 

&««■"*  S**™  iangnag'e  a„d8fa: 

the  moft  fS  3t  firft  inflfted>  that  ten  of 

to  h;m  bt  t  hlT\lhouId  be  delivered  up 
meiHf  Ph  h,e  W3S  fatIsfied  with  the  banilh- 
Droof  ‘  C,  aildemus  i  Shewing  as  remarkable  a 
proof  of  clemency  to  Athens,  as  he  had  of  % 
verity  to  Thebes.  n ad  ot  le~ 

tert01fllinfin  0ne  carKPaign  made  himfelf  maf- 
the  towi -T ’  u  affernbled  the  deputies  of 

fibdue  the  Pe  nrinth>  aod  ProP°kd  to  them  to 
c  due  the  Perfian  empire  for  which  purpofe  he 

go  nmfelf  appointed  generaliffimo  ;  which  was 

of  his  rd  "n  Th  ^  aCCOmPIiih  in  the  whole 
fi  .  ‘f.  \  ^be  principal  citizens,  and  even 

th.  ph  lofophers,  waited  upon  him  with  their 

congratulations  j  but  Diogenes  not  appearing 

h.  was  defirous  to  go  and  fee  this  extraordinary’ 

man 
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man,  who  Teemed  to  look  with  contempt  upon  He 
whatever  others  were  defirous  to  value.  Pie  was  Dlogencs, 
witnefs  of  that  haughty  independence,  which  the 
philofopher  affefted  though  befet  with  poverty, 
and  could  not  help  exclaiming  ;  If  I -was  not  Alex¬ 
ander ,  I  ‘would  wijh  to  be  Diogenes.  . 

At  his  return  to  Macedonia  he  haftened  luspre- 
parations,  and  then  fet  out,  refuting  to  marry,  left  «pedm» 
time  fhould  be  wafted  in  the  celebration  of  his 
nuptials.  He  was  very  liberal  of  his  pretents  to 
thofe  officers  whofe  attachment  to  him  was  of  im¬ 
portance.  One  of  them  having  afked  him,  what 
he  intended  to  referve  to  himfelf,  he  replied  : 

Hope.  Antipater,  with  thirteen  thoufand  men, 
was  intrufted  with  the  care  of  Macedonia ;  while 
his  own  army  confifted  only  of  thirty  five  thoul- 
and,  but  they  were  excellent  troops,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  his  oldeft  and  beft  officers.  When 
he  fet  out,  the  whole  of  his  funds  for  carrying  on 
this  expedition,  amounted  only  to  feventy  talents, 

and  provifions  for  one  month. 

According  to  all  the  rules  of  prudence,  it  was  Raflmefi  of 
exceeding  rafh  to  attempt  the  conqueft  ot  Ana  prUe. 
with  fuch  (lender  means.  One  adverfe  ftroke 
might  have  occalioned  the  lofs  of  Macedonia;  but 
Alexander  depended  upon  his  own  good  fortune, 
and  the  incapacity  of  the  prince  whole  crown  he 
wanted  to  feize,  on  pretence  of  being  revenged 
on  the  Perfians,  for  the  many  intuits  they  had 
offered  the  “Greeks. 

The  empire  of  Cyrus  for  a  long  time  had  state  of 
been  threatened  with  ruin.  Its  exceffive  gran- 
deur  was  a  leading  caufe  of  its  deftrudiion. 

The  errours  of  their  mode  of  government,  the 
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flavery  of  the  people,  and  the  depravity  of  their 

fal^TV  to8ether  contributed  to  haften  its 
if  '  The  oatraPs  (governors  ofprovinces)  were 
at  too  great  a  diftance  from  the  court,  and  lived 

like  io  many  independent  kings.  A  great  mul 

titude  of  nations,  who  had  nothing  in  common 

any  o7  °“e  grCaC  bod^  but  without 

an>  union,  and  were  ever  ready  to  fall  in  pieces. 

eu  great  king  was  nothing  but  an  effeminate 

of  w“kl°ers.COUrt  WaS  filled  With  mry 
After  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ('-161') 

nis  lonandiuccefforOchus,ftained  with  the  blood 
of  two  brothers,  caufed  his  filler  Ocha,  whofe 
aughter  he  married,  to  be  buried  alive  ;  and  his 
infatiable  rage  had  been  employed  againft  all  the 
eminent  men  of  his  kingdom.  Phenicia  and 
gypt  revolted  j  Sidon  was  burnt  by  its  own  in¬ 
habitants,  xf.gypt  being  fubdued,  luffered  moft 
enormous  barbarities  5  her  deities  v/ere  infuited 
and  the  archives  of  the  kingdom  carried  off  from 
tne  temples.  Bagoas,  an  Egyptian  eunuch,  hav¬ 
ing  become  the  minifter  and  confidant  of  Ochus 
iome  time  afterwards  revenged  his  country,  bv 
murdering  the  tyrant.  Arfes,  one  of  the  king’s 
Ions,  lucceeded,  but  the  eunuch  likewife  caufed 
him  fooa  to  be  affaffinated. 

In  the  room  ot  Arfes,  he  placed  upon  the  throne 
Darius  Codomannus,  a  prince  of  the  royal  fami- 
v,  whom  he  alio  would  have  affaffma'ted,  but 
«rius  deieated  his  intentions  by  infliding  on 
him  the  pumlhinenthe  deferved.  This  monarch 
was  poflelfed  of  tome  good  qualities,  but  was  de¬ 
ficient  both  in  politicks  and  refolution.  His 

errours 
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crrours  contributed  very  much  to  the  fuccefs  of 
Alexander,  but  there  are  fatal  circumftances 
when  miftakes  feem  inevitable,  even  to  men  ot 


eminent  abilities. 

Alexander  paffed  the  Hellefpont,  and  Before  J.C. 

arrived  in  Phrygia,  paid  his  refpedts  at  the  tomb  334* 
of  Achilles,  whom  he  declared  that  he  envied  for  Alexander 
having  a  faithful  friend  during  his  life,  and  an  in 
excellent  poet  to  fing  his  praifes  after  death. 

Filled  with  that  enthufiaim,  which  the  fame  of 
o-reat  men  always  infpires,  he  pailed  the  Granicus 
fn  prefence  of  the  Perfian  army,  and  put  them  to 
flio-ht.  Befide,  that  this  dangerous  a&ion  fuited 
the  impetuofity  of  his  temper,  he  thought  it  was 
neceflary  to  ftrike  a  bold  ftroke,  to  intimidate 
the  Perfians.  He  knew  that  fuccefs  frequently 
depended  upon  opinion,  and  that  the  very  firil 
ftep  was  often  decifive. 

If  the  Perfians  had  been  advifed  by  Memnon  Prudent 
of  Rhodes,  who  was  the  belt  general  in  the  army  ^viceof 
of  Darius,  they  would  have  avoided  an  engage-  not  followed 
ment,  and  by  laying  wafte  the  country  muft  have  ^  l’et' 
ftarved  the  Greeks,  who  were  already  in  want  of 
provifions  ;  but  the  Satrap  of  Phrygia  oppofed 
this  opinion,  left  the  lands  of  his  own  province 
fhould  fuffer;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  him,  Alex¬ 
ander  muft  have  been  infallibly  ruined.  Upon 
what  trifles  the  fate  of  empires  often  depends !  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  may  either  fave,  or  bring 
them  to  deftruftion.  In  the  next  place,  Memnon 
advifed  his  mafter  to  carry  the  war  into  Mace¬ 
donia,  that  Alexander  might  be  compelled  to 
return  for  the  protection  of  his  own  country  ; 
which  was  a  very  judicious  plan,  efpecially  as 

Sparta 
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Sparta  and  the  other  Grecian  Rates  wilhed  for 
the  ruin  of  the  Macedonian  prince.  Darius  ap- 
proved  of  the  advice,  and  intruded  Memnon 
himfe.fwith  the  execution  of  his  project,  but  that 
genera  having  fallen  at  the  fiege  of  Mytilene, 

the  only  means  which  remained  of  averting  the 
Itorm  was  relinquifhed. 

taken  by  . .  Though  Memnon  defended  Miletus  and  Ha- 

Alexander,  licarnafius,  Afia  Minor  had  already  yielded. 
Alexander  fent  home  the  greateft  part  of  his 
,  fieet>  e'ther  on  account  of  the  very  great  ex- 
penfe,  or  to  Ihew  his  foldiers  that  they  muft  con- 

Tjdie/  a?d  h.is  raPid  Pr°grefs  Vindicated 
t  e  boldnefs  of  this  meafure.  Returning  tow¬ 
ards  1  arfus  by  way  of  Cappadocia,  he  palfed 
through  the  narrow  defiles  of  Cilicia,  which  the 
enemy,  not  daring  to  wait  his  approach,  had 
already  abandoned.  He  took  polleffion  of  the 
riches  of  Tarfus  before  they  were  confirmed,  to 

winch  they  were  expofed  by  the  Perfians  havin«- 
let  fire  to  the  city. 

an'd  ftrength  ,.,IC  J3S  ^  ^  W3S  feiz«*  With  a  violent 

of  mind.  ditorder,  which  he  brought  upon  himfelf,  by 

bathing  in  the  river  Cydnus,  while  he  was 
covered  with  fweat,  and  of  which  he  was  cured 
by  his  phyncian  Philip.  Parmenio  wrote  to 
him,  that  his  phyfician  had  been  bribed,  and 
agreed  to  poifon  him.  The  information  was 
not  true,^  but  it  might  have  thrown  his  mind 
into  a  aangerous  agitation.  He  ihewed  the 
letter  to  Philip,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  fw al¬ 
lowed  a  medicine,  which  he  had  prefented  to 
hum.  The  only  favour  that  I  have  to  beg  of  you, 
laid  the  phyfician,  is  not  to  be  uneafy ,  and  your 

cure 
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cure  will  be  my  juftifteation.  Alexander  muft  have 
beenTeftroyed,  if  his  mind  had  not  been  unfhak- 
en  :  Fear  or  diftruft  would  have  killed  him,  but 
he  was  preferved  by  his  fteady  uniform  courage. 

Darius,  inftead  of  waiting  the  Greeks,  as  he 
was  advifed,  in  the  great  plains  of  Affyria,  where 
the  whole  of  his  troops  might  have  afted,  impru¬ 
dently  advanced  to  give  battle  to  Alexander,  and 
entering  Cilicia  by  the  pafs  of  Amanus,  entang¬ 
led  himfelf  in  a  defile,  where  the  greateft  part 
of  his  army  could  not  be  brought  into  adlion. 
No  defpot  can  endure  to  hearken  to  any  advice 
which  mortifies  his  pride ;  and  Charidemus,  an 
Athenian  who  had  fled  for  Ihelter  into  Perfia, 
was  put  to  death  for  having  given  one  which 
ought  to  have  been  followed  ;  but  the  battle  of 
Iflus  very  foon  humbled  the  prefumption  of  the 
great  King,  who  was  taught  to  his  colt,  that  an 
innumerable  army,  badly  difciplined,  and  ftill 
worfe  condu&ed,  can  avail  nothing  againft  ex¬ 
cellent  troops  led  by  a  hero.  Thirty  thoufand 
Greeks,  whom  he  had  in  his  pay,  were  all  that 
could  contend  for  the  victory,  but  Alexander 
broke  through  them,  after  having  difperfed  the 
reft  of  his  army.  Darius  ihewed  at  lead  perfon- 
al  courage  upon  this  occafion,  and  did  not  turn 
to  fly  till  he  faw  the  horfes  of  his  chariot  were 
wounded.  His  lofs  is  faid  to  have  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  men  ;  while 
Quintus  Curtius  reduces  that  of  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  to  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

We  ought  to  take  notice  in  this  place  how 
little  credit  is  due  to  this  elegant  author,  whole 
defcriptions  and  ftudied  harangues  are  fufficient 
t  X  to 
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to  create  diftruft,  being  much  more  the  languao-f 
t  .  r9mance  than  of  hiftory.  Befides  this  elTen- 
tial  imperfection^  there  are  a  number  of  palpable 
blunders  to  be  found  in  his  book.  For  example* 
when  he  defcribes  the  fplendid  march  of  Darius’s 
army  which  might  be  miftaken  for  a  feftival,  he 
introduces  a  chariot  confecrated  to  Jupiter,  and 
ornamented  with  ftatues  reprefenting  the  gods, 
as  if  the  Perfians  had  known  Jupiter,  or  not  held 
Klo.atry  in  utter  deteftation.  It  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,  that  Rollin  Ihould  have  followed  Quintus 
Curtins  in  fuch  an  enlightened  age,  and  in  a  work 
intended  to  convey  the  moil  ferious  inftrudion. 

Among  the  many  contradictory  accounts, 
which  have  been  given  by  the  different  authors, 
who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  Alexander,  Ar¬ 
rian  is  the  moft  delerving  of  our  efteem,  even  if 
we  did  not  know  that  he  has  followed  the  au¬ 
thorities  of  Ptolemy  and  Ariftobulus,  who  were 
officers  in  Alexander's  army.  He  acquaints  us 
with  the  vifit  which  the  conqueror  paid  to  the 
princeiTes  who  were  his  prifoners,  and  of  the 
miftake  of  Syfigambis,  who  threw  herfelf  at  the 
feet  of  Hepheftion,  whom  fhe  took  to  be  Alex¬ 
ander,  with  the  fine  expreffion  of  the  king  upon 
the  occafion.  No  mother ,  laid  he,  you  are  not 
miftaken,  for  he  is  likewife  Alexander.  But  with¬ 
out  aflerting  it  for  a  fad,  like  other  hiftorians, 
he  is  fatisfied  with  laying,  te  There  is  fuch  a  dig- 
<£  nity  in  the  expreffion,  that  if  we  cannot  be- 
‘c  heve  it,  we  at  leaf  ought  to  wijh  it  to  be 
€i  true."  Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  Abdo- 
lonymus,  whom  Alexander  took  out  of  his  gar¬ 
den  to  make  him  King  of  Sidon.  Could  fuch  a 

remarkable 
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remarkable  event  efcape  his  notice  ?  His  filence  The  adven- 
ferves  as  a  negative  proof,  and  the  more  to  be  dolonymus, 
depended  on,  that  the  authors  who  take  notice  of 
the  llory  contraditt  one  another  :  However,  the 
expreffion  which  Quintus  Curtius  has  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Abdolonymus  is  not  the  lefs  inltrudtive. 
Alexander  having  alked  him  with  what  degree 
of  patience  he  fuffered  want — I  wifi  to  the  gods, 
faid  he,  that  I  may  be  able  to  bear  profperity  with 
the  fame  equality  of  mind.  Thefe  hands  /applied 
all  my  wants  ;  p  off  effing  nothing ,  I  had  no  un/at- 
isjied  defire. 

I  mull  now  return  to  our  hiftory,  from  which 
it  is  fometimes  neceffary  to  withdraw  for  a  few  taken  at 
moments,  that  we  may  avoid  thofe  errours  to  Dama  cus' 
which  we  are  expofed,  by  hiftorians  whofe  writ¬ 
ings  are  filled  with  falfehoods.  After  the  battle 
of  Ulus,  Alexander  palled  into  Syria,  and  Par- 
menio  took  poffeffion  of  Damafcus,  where  Darius 
kept  his  treafures.  It  has  been  faid  that  a  booty 
was  found  there,  fufficient  to  load  feven  thoufand 
beafts  of  burden  ;  and  that  there  were  likewife 
in  the  fame  place,  three  hundred  and  twenty  nine 
concubines  belonging  to  the  king  of  Perfia, 
and  four  hundred  and  ninety  two  attendants, 
deltined  to  minifter  to  his  luxury  and  pleafures. 

A  train  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  make  us  expe£t  a 
defeat.  Darius  wrote  a  haughty  letter  to  the 
conqueror  to  demand  his  mother,  his  wife,  and 
his  children,  and  to  advife  him  to  put  an  end  to 
an  iniquitous  war.  The  anfwer,  which  is  relat¬ 
ed  very  differently  by  Arrian  and  Quintus  Cur¬ 
tius,  breathes  the  language  of  a  haughty  con¬ 
queror.  Alexander  fpeaks  in  it  as  if  he  had 
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been  the  fovereign  of  Afia,  and  infills  upon  be¬ 
ing  acknowledged  as  fuch. 

Inftead  of  purfuing  the  enemy  fo  as  not  to 
give  him  time  to  breathe,  he  directed  his  courfe 
owar  s  yie,  and  defiled  to  be  admitted  there, 
•  that  he  might  offer  a  facrifice  to  .Hercules.  The 
,  yrians,  apprelienfive  of  danger,  Ihut  their  gates 
agaiiid  him,  at  which  he  was  fo  enraged  that  he 
re  olved  to  compel  them  }  but  he  likewife  had 
other  motives  to  induce  him  to  attempt  this  im¬ 
portant  projeft  fie  was  defirous  to  make  him- 
If  mailer  of  the  fea,  either  with  a  view  of  fub- 
jecting  Egypt,  or  to  reftrain  the  Greeks,  whom 
he  had  reafon  to  diflruft  ;  for  he  found  ambaffa- 
dours  from  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  at  Da- 
mafeus,  entrulled  ro  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the 
Perfians.  The  conqueror  gave  them  much  more 
unealinefs  at  this  time  than  the  king  of  Perfia. 

New  Tyre,  which  was  fituated  oppofite  to  old 
Tyre^  feerned  to  be  impregnable  without  a  fleet ; 
but  Alexander,  who  never  was  repulfed  by  any 
obftacles,  undertook  to  join  the  ifland  to  the 
continent  by  a  caufeway.  The  work  was  for¬ 
warded  by  infinite  labour,  but  was  defiroyed  by 
the  Tyrians  y  the  operations  were  renewed  with 
frefli  ardour,  till  the  Sidonians  and  fome  other 
people  whom  Alexander  treated  with  gentle- 

nefs,  at  laft  found  fliips  for  carrying  on  the  en- 
terprife.  ° 

He  then  haltened  the  fiegc,  and  all  forts  of 
ivai  like  inftruments  were  employed  by  both  par¬ 
ties,  befiegers  and  befieged  equally  fignalizino- 
their  courage  and  abilities,  till  the  place  was 
taken  by  ftorm  after  feven  months  refifiance. 

About 
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About  ei"ht  thoufand  Tyrians  were  put  to  death ; 
thirty  thoufand  prifoners  were  fold,  and  the  con¬ 
queror  offered  up  his  facrifice  to  Hercules  upon 

the  ruins  of  Tyre.  ..  ...  . 

According  to  Jofephus,  the  Jewifh  hiftorian,  Thyc- 
he  went  next  to  Jerusalem,  with  an  intention  to  Alexander’* 
ufe  the  people  of  that  place  as  he  had  done  thole  rui'alem,  by 
of  Tyre,  becaufe  they  refufed  to  fupply  him  with  Jofephw 
provifions,  upon  pretence  of  the  oath  they  had 
fworn  to  the  king  of  Perfia.  Jaddus  the  chief 
prieft  went  out  to  meet  him,  deeded  in  his  pontif¬ 
ical  habit,  when  Alexander,  ftruck  with  his  figure, 
proftrated  himfclf  to  worflaip  the  name  of  God 
which  he  carried  written  upon  a  plate  of  gold  ; 
declaring  at  the  fame  time,  that  this  fame  high 
prieft  had  formerly  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  had  promifed  him  the  conqueft  of  Afia. 

Such  a  wonderful  event  fhould  be  confirnned 
by  fome  other  evidence:  The  Scriptures  mention 
nothing  of  it,  nor  even  profane  hiltory,  which  has 
given  vent  to  abundance  of  other  wonders. 

Alexander  having  taken  the  city  of  Gaza,  Alexander 
which  was  nobly  defended  by  Betis,  entered  in  EgypU 
Egypt,  where  he  was  received  with  every  expref- 
fion  of  joy  and  fatisfa£tion  >  the  Perfians  having 
made  themfeives  detefted  by  defpifing  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  country.  He  allowed  the  Egyptians 
to  retain  their  own  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  was 
a  very  proper  ftep  to  make  them  pleafed  with  his 
holding  the  fovereign  authority.  A  filly  piece  of 
vanity  led  him  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  He  goes  to 
acrofs  the  icorching  fands,  where  fifty  thoufand  jupU?r* 
rnen  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Cambyfes,  Ammon. 
In i  been  buried.  All  the  hiftorians  tell  us,  that 

he  * 
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he  extricated  himfelfby  a  kind  of  miracle;  they 
lay,  that  he  was  defirous  to  be  thought  the  fon  of 
upiter,  the  oracle  having  given  him  that  title  ; 
for  who  dared  to  oppofe  him  ?  But  his  mother 
Olympus  wrote  to  him  in  raillery,  not  to  fet  her 

a  i  -V  t?e  ears'  founded  the  city  of 

Alexandria  ,n  Egypt,  which  was  an  undertaking 

more  worthy  of  a  great  man,  and  undoubtedly 

much  more  to  his  honour,  than  the  facrilegious 

at.ery  offered  to  him  by  the  prieft  of  Jupiter. 


CHAP.  IV. 

End  of  the  Reign  of  Alexander  .—His  Death . 

refutes  the  QUCCES.S  becomes  a  dreadful  poifon  to  the 
"0ffhiSmTvde  ^>.minds  or .men,  and  it  produced  very  extra- 
Darius.  .  r  inary  effedts  upon  a  hero,  who  leemed  to-  be 
intended  as  an  objedt  for  the  world  to  admire. 
■Darius  made  an  offer  to  Alexander  by  a  fecond 
embafly  to  give  him  ten  thoufand  talents,  and 
ns  daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  whole  country 
lying  between  the  river  Euphrates  and  the  Hellel 
jpont.  Prudence  could  not  leave  him  a  moment 
to  hefitate  ;  Parmemo  faid,  that  if  he  was  Alex- 
ander  he  would  accept  thefe  offers  :  And  I  too , 
faid  the  king,  if  /  were  Partnenio.  He  haughtily 
rejected  them,  and  in  his  defire  to  obtain  all,  ex- 
pofed  himfelf  to  lofe  every  thing.  Quintus  Cur- 
t;iis  makes  him  fay,  that  the  world  cannot  endure 
two  funs,  nor  two  mafters  ■,  but  that  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  declaimer,  who  magnifies  every  thino- 
to  difplay  himfelf  to  advantage. 


Darius 
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-rv  •  had  time  to  aflemble  feven  or  eight  Before  j.c. 
hundred  thoufand  men,  and  Alexander,  always  of 
attended  with  fuccefs,  pafled  the  rivers  Euphrates  Arbe.a. 
and  Tigris  without  oppofition,  where  he  prelem- 
ed  himfelf  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  placing  is 
whole  dependence  upon  the  known  valour  of  his 
troops.  The  advice  which  Parmemo  gave  him 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night,  mu  ft.  have 
him  this  advantage,  buthe  replied  with  judgment 
as  well  as  greatnefs  of  mind,  that  it  did  not  fuit 
him  to  Real  a  victory.  The  famous  battle  of 
Arbela  brought  him  to  the  very  fummit  of  prol- 
perity.  The  left  wing  where  Parmenio  com¬ 
manded  was  in  danger,  and  the  cavalry  of  Darius 
had  begun  to  plunder  the  camp,  when  Alexan¬ 
der,  who  was  fuccefsful  on  the  other  wing,  fent 
orders  to  Parmenio  not  to  be  uneafy  about  his 
ba^age,  but  to  think  only  of  conquering;  which 
order  had  a  wonderful  effed,  for  he  very  foon 
trained  a  complete  vidory.  Arrian  reckons  near 
Three  hundred  thoufand  of  the  enemy  killed  in 
the  field,  and  lefs  than  twelve  hundred  Macedo¬ 
nians.  Though  Darius  had  an  infinite  number 
of  men,  yet  he  had  but  few  foidiers  in  his  army, 
which  was  the  caufe  of  his  misfortune  :  He  fhew- 
ed  no  want  of  courage  during  the  adion,  but 
was  hurried  along  by  his  flying  troops. 

We  cannot  withhold  our  praife  or  companion  T1)C  death 
from  that  unfortunate  prince  who  became  the  - 

vidim  of  another  perfon’s  ambition  :  Generous  qualities, 
and  peaceable,  he  met  with  the  fate  which  is 
due  only  to  tyrants.  After  having  pafled  a  river 
in  his  flight,  he  refufed  to  let  the  bridge  be  brok¬ 
en  down,  as  he  could  not  think  of  preferving  his 

rut  r  n 


own 
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3,2  THE  HISTORY 

ofWhi!reK;ihe  fPenfeo^he  lives  of  fo  many 
f  l  fubjeds  who  were  expofed  to  the  fword  of 

the  enemy.  Bang  betrayed  by  BefTus,  one  of 

cmard  of  r’  ^  d  T  t0  truft  his  perfon  to  a 
fed  b  fhn  Guu  anu  Wh,°  were  attached  to  him, 

nfj  r  ft  thOU?ht  an  afFront  to  the  Perl 
ns.  Constantly  purfued  by  Alexander  he  was 
aflahinated  by  Belfos,  and  when  dyin^a  *d 
a  Iacedonian,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  g  to 

5f“iS  children^  h" 

Inian’d?;  , n  Su-fa’  Pf  and  Ecbatan  had 

ald  the  ^  "  T°  u  hands  °f  the  conqueror, 
queftS.  and  lhe  immenfe  riches  which  were  found  in 

hefe  places  very  foon  corrupted  his  army.  The 
urmng  the  palace  of  Xerxes  at  Perlenolis 
fhould  be  looked  upon  as  a  prelude  to  thofe  ex¬ 
ec  lies  into  which  he  was  about  to  plunge  him- 
e  r.  Arrian  makes  no  mention  of  the  courtefan 
I  hais  who,  according  to  other  hiftorians,  urged 

to  CO!llmic  that  horrid  barbarity  while  he 
was  engaged  in  a  feene  of  debauchery. 

Alexander’s  *  £,”s  £!me  forward,  we  can  fcarcelv  trace 

aebauch5ry-  an-v  ofrthofe  vlrtoous  fentiments of  whichhe had 
given  fo  many  proofs;  debauchery,  cruelty  and 
ingratitude  tarmflied  all  his  glory,  and  he  who  * 

Serali7  no  H  T  C°°ks>  hut  ^briety  and 
xerene,  now  palled  day  and  night  in  riots  and 

feafting ;  he  became  fond  of  the  luxury  and  or- 

"™Tr  of  the  Pet-Ban  ki„gs>„hich  he  L  fo 

Ul/  defpifed,  and  fcorned  the  drefs  and  man- 

”,  °f  the  brav;e  Macedonians,  who  had  been 
the  instruments  by  which  he  had  gained  fo  many 

victories.  He  defired  that  the  people  fhould 

adore 
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adore  him,  and  laid  himfelf  open  to  murmur- 

hl  A  confpiracy°was  formed  againft  him  in  his  a^. 

camp,  of  which  Philotas  the  fon  of  Parmen.o  Death  of- 
was  informed,  but  believing  it  to  be  falfe,  and  hu  fon. 
neHedted  to  mention  it  ;  however  he  was  pu 
to  death  as  a  traitor  ;  yet  his  real  oflfence 
wounding  the  pride  of  the  king,  by  imprudent 
haughtinefs.  The  illuftrious  Parmenio  who  had 
been  fo  highly  efteemed  by  Philip,  and  witnout 
whom  Alexander  had  done  nothing  of  impor¬ 
tance,  was  ailafiinated  by  order  of  the  king,  prob¬ 
ably  from  an  apprehenfion  that  he  would  revenge 
the  death  of  his  fon  :  Such,  however,  was  the 
elteem  which  the  foldiers  had  for  Alexander,  that 
he  difarmed  the  feditious  by  a  finale  word. 

He  carried  his  conquefts  next  into  Baftnana  Ne»«. 
and  Sogdiana,  where  Beffus  had  affumed  the 
title  of  king,  but  was  punilhed  for  his  wicked- 
nefs.  '  The  Scythians,  notwithftanding  their  be¬ 
ing  reputed  invincible*  were  likewife  defeated. 

I  muft  fupprefs  an  infinite  number  of  particulars, 
and  obferve  that  the  ornaments  with  which  they 
have  been  loaded  by  Quintus  Curtius,  degrade 
the  dignity  of  hiftory. 

What  is  much  more  interefting  to  us,  and  Murder  of 

may  ferve  as  an  important  leffon  to  mankind,  is 

the  affecting  fcene  which  the  horrid  murder  of 

Clitus  prefents  to  our  confideration.  That  old 

officer,  beloved  by  Alexander,  whom  he  had 

faved  in  battle,  retained  the  haughty  freedom  of 

the  old  manners,  which  having  indulged  too  far 

at  a  feftival,  proved  the  occafion  of  his  death. 

Alexander,  heated  with  wine,  and  boafting  of 

his 
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Philfn^^  35  t0leffen  tbofcof  his  father 

the  king,  by fome^xpZP  ^  f°  ofFend 

indignation  and  rh*  £prcf10ns  of  contempt  and 

with  a  ftroke  of  his  iavefm  7  m°narch  kllled  him 
fpair  were  the  im.lrn  Remorfe  and  de- 

carders  found  .neJSJ””1 

was  a“aa  of jSS ’a'lidfro'  "iUrder  °f  C1*“* 
was  almoft  annihilated  •  m  tilac  tIme  liberty 

Callifthenes  R  "  , ,  u  ^  ^  eVe,T  heart.  * 

m  ^ ASs 

tr'""  o„Vrrrs  ^  oS'c"ng  ’th<™ » 

it  fliould'be  done,  upon'  rt" ""(SK"*  'hat 

Mhenfs ”  "**  »f ^emo^td  cST 

™“-  fpeatdof £j  cmcernedTn' 

a  p  ot  formed  by  Hermolaus,  with  whom  he  had 
an  intimacy,  and  without  any  proof  havL  beet 
adduCedt  againft  him,  was  thrown  into  a°du“ 
toeon,  whae  tte  was  put  to  death  for  an  imao-i- 
naiy  offence,  leaving  to  the  king  eternal  lhame 

ffjuftice!g  ^  SUilty  °f  3  P1  emeditated  aff  of 

J*?"  U'M  -ith  as  much 


Before  T.C. 


prudent  policy  as  his  father,  he  wo„W ”"e„ 
;1<0‘e  Jo^cttous  to  havefecured  than  to  have  ex 
tenued  ms  conqueflrs,  and  would  not  have  at¬ 
tempted  any  out  what  could  have  been  preferred 
by  human  aid;  but  the  more  he  was  favoured  by 

fortune. 
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fortune  the  more  he  gave  himfelfup  to  the  in¬ 
toxication  of  his  pride  and  vanity.  The  confines 

of  the  Perfian  monarchy  feemed  to  him  to  be  too 
limited  and  imagining  that  he  ought  to  follow 
die  fteps  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  he  wdertook  He**™, 
to  brincr  India  under  his  dominion.  We  will  not  India. 
attempt1  to  keep  pace  with  him :  The  dangers  to 
which  he  was  expofed,  can  add  very  little  to,  t  ie 
ideas  we  have  already  formed  of  his  valou. .  1  ax- 
iles,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  country  came  to  meet 

him  and  according  to  Plutarch,  addreffed  him 
.  l  r  it.  Hncruacre  '  “  O  Alexander,  if  Speech  of 

m  the  following  ianguage  .  r  i  ?  Taxiies. 

«  you  do  not  intend  to  deprive  us  of  our  food  and, 

“our  water,  which  are  the  only  things  for  which 
«  reafonahle  people  ought  to  take  up  arms,  where- 
«  f0re  jhould  we  fight  ?  As  to  what  the  world  calls 
ie  riches  if  I  have  more  than  you,  I  am  ready  to 
«  rive  you  a  part,  if  I  have  lefs,  I  am  willing  to 
“  owe  you  a  favour.”  Alexander  accepted  his 
gifts,  and  loaded  him  with  prefents,  offering  him, 
at  the  fame  time,  his  friendlhip  and  protection. 

ButPorus,  another  Indian  king,  more  bold 
and  haughty,  prepared  to  repel  the  invafion  of 
the  conqueror,  who  having  croffed  the  Indus,  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydafpes,  where  Po- 
rus  with  a  numerous  army  was  expediting  him 
upon  the  oppofite  fnore.  He  deceived  the  ene¬ 
my  by  a  ftratagem,  and  having  happily  paffed 
over  that  large  river,  defeated  the  Indians,  not-* 
withftandinc  their  elephants  and  the  courage  of 
their  kir.rr,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  fpared,  be- 
caufe  he  had  behaved  like  a  hero.  When  Porus 
was  brought  into  his  prefence,  he  afked  him  how 

he  defired  to  be  treated  ?  Like  a  King,  anfwered 

Porus. 
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i  o  i  U  K  X 


Hefleftions 

upon  his 

conquers. 


Ssj* miUz  [*»  ?  '*?■  w 

gained  a  faithful  allyP  W°rdj  and  therebX 

^liged  to’  ^fcer  undergoing  immenfe  fatigues  and  f 
return, vifits  ceeding  m  incredible  py^w-  ,  .t>ues^  and  fuc- 

to  follow  him  any  feZ  il’  n  """t'  refuftd 

and  obliged  him  to  return  he  “i"  '"?”"  reSions> 
ed  upon 'the  Indm  7  l’  he  therefore  embark- 

The  ebbing  ^ 

pilots,  who  were  unacquainted  with  rl"^ 
having  penetrated  inL  k  u  he.miSht  boaft  of 

ianded  upon  two  little  iflandc  mi  P  ces»  he 
-der  excised,  %£%£££■ 

‘o Jo  ‘nZy^gllrZylod’f  ‘  “*4* 

h=  i«d  L„&:t  stesaf/ ir 

time,  that  he  might  fee  the  rS  cT  fome 
tug  of  his  hiflrof  ™  m  if  ff  d  whlch  the  read- 

men  ;  reafon  would  have  infor  P°H  ^  m'nds  of 
ought  to  have  rendered  hi,  ?!  •  hlm*  tIlat  be 

performing  aftions  which  deferveV^T^^1,  by 
bered,  and  to  nrefer  omn  ,  d  t0  be  remem- 

which  makes  cenfure  and  g  °!7  t0  emPty  fame, 
tal.  Eroflrar.K  1 e  and  P^iPe  equally  immor- 

the  famous  temple  ofS™?,^, efrT-’  h"or 

aai  x?  ^  3°- 

eJ^lt'jrV  '°  Pfrlk>  fce  endeavoured  to  rem 

hirabi:„cf‘ 

had  allowed  ^  ^ 

quelled 

♦« 


What  he 
did  on  his 
return  to 
Pern  a. 
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quelled  the  mutiny  which  he  found  among  the 
troops  •  he  married  two  princeffes  of  the  royal 
family,  and  that  he  might  unite  the  two  nations, 
perfuaded  the  Macedonians  to  form  fimilar  en¬ 
gagements.  He  once  more  went  to  the  ocean  by 
the  river  Eulaeus  ;  he  projeded  new  conqueits, 
and  formed  fchemes  for  invading  other  countries, 
but  his  end  was  drawing  near.  The  death  or  his 
favourite  Hepheftion*,  who  fell  a  facrifice  to 
drunkennefs,  did  not  make  him  either  more  fober 
or  prudent;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  three  e  ^ 
died  from  the  fame  caufe  at  Babylon.  It  is  laid,  hu  death, 
that  when  his  officers  alked  him,  who  he  defired 
fliould  fucceed  him,  he  replied,  The  moji  worthy,, 
adding,  that  he  forefaw  his  funerals  would  be 
ftained  with  blood.  In  effed  fuch  extenlive 
cooqucfts  only  terminated  in  civil  wars,  and  the 
inevitable  deftrudion  of  an  empire,  much  too 
lar^e  to  be  governed  by  one  man. 

The  report  of  his  having  been  poifoned,  report 
which  was  fpread  abroad  fome  years  aftei  his  poifoned. 
death,  was  nothing  more,  as  Plutarch  obferves, 
but  the  contrivance  of  lome  people,  who  thought 
that  this  great  drama  fhould  be  Jutted  with  a 
tragical  conclufion .  His  diforder  continued  thir¬ 
ty  days,  of  which  a  journal  was  extant.  The  ms  fuper- 
fame  author  takes  notice,  that  he  entered  Baby-  weaknefs. 
Ion  looking  with  contempt  upon  fome  unlucky 

predictions 

*  Hepheftion  loves  Alexander ,  faid  that  prince,  and  Cra- 
terus  loves  the  King,  Craterus  was  a  worthy  courtier,  who 
retained  the  Macedonian  manners,  and  had  the  true  glory 
of  his  mafter  at  heart,  he  was  therefore  employed  in  all 
tranfa&ions  with  the  Macedonians,  and  Hepheftion  in 
whatever  related  to  the  Perfians. 


0  ' 
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Alexander 
corrupted 
by  his  paf- 
iions. 


Encomium 
or  that 
prince  by 
IVfonteE. 
<a[uieti. 
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r 7  the  Chaldeans>  yet  he  was  fo  af- 

orir  ^  fi,P«ftitiO'>  d“™g  I*  dif. 

raer,  that  the  palace  was  foon  filled  with  priefts 
and  foothfayers.  So  much  are  ftron-  minds 
fbmetimes  intimidated  by  danger 

I  he  (lory  of  Alexander  may  ferve  as  an  irr 

tokfn's^^Th'0  ma.^ind,in  general,  as  well  as" 

a  fl.  r 7  Wl1  fee  ' lere  the  effefts,  which 
a  great  flow  of Tuccefs  could  have  upon  a  noble 

to"  fumre7US  ioul?  ™ho  mufthave  been  a  model 
n,f  ure  heroes,  if  he  had  not  been  contami- 

nated  with  vice.  The  fudden  tranfitions  from 

Imon  r  ’  i°m  Pn;denCe  CO  fo11^  fr<™  mod- 

rnnfl  m,  VI  nCe>  fr°m  ^  to  ignominy, 
muft  make  every  rational  being  tremble  upon 

me  bunk  of  the  abyfs  dug  by  the  paflions.  The 

Macedonian  nero  very  well  delerved  the  anfwer 

lfch  T  mad.e  7  hi.m  by  the  pirate>  whom  he 

*  "ed»  'yhat  rlght  he  nad  to  infeft  the  leas  :  The 
fame  which  you  have  to  infeft  the  whole  world 

{  a™  calH  a  robb ^  becaufe  Ido  it  with  onefmak 
pnp  ■  while  you  are  called  a  conqueror ,  becaufe  you 
employ  a  great  fleet.  “  JJ 

I  ought  not  to  conceal,  that  the  celebrated 
Montefquieu  has  written  a  panegyrick  on  Alex¬ 
ander.  If  it  is  true,”  fays  he,  “ that  viflory  gave 
him  every  thing,  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  did 
every  thing  which  could  be  done  to  obtain 
viftory.  At  his  firft  fetting  out  he  trailed  very 
„  * .  e  £o  chance,  but  when  fortune  had  railed 
urn  fupenour  to  accidents,  he  fometimes  tried 
what  could  be  efie&ed  by  ftriking  a  bold 
ltroke**— He  oppofcd  the  opinion  of  thole 
*  People*  Who  wilhed  to  make  the  Perfians 

Haves 
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«  ffaves  to  the  Greeks  1  For  Ills  iole,purpofe 
<«  was  to  unite  the  two  nations,  and  to  put  an 
“  end  to  all  diflinftion  between  the  conquerors 
«  and  the  conquered. — lie  affumed  the  Perfian 
«  manners,  that  the  Perfians  might  not  be  griev- 
«  ed  at  being  compelled  to  adopt  thole  of  the 
«  Greeks. — In  all  his  conquefts,  he  itemed  only 
“  to  defire  to  be  the  particular  king  of  every 
«  ftate,  and  the  chief  citizen  of  every  city. 

<c  Averfe  from  private  expenfe,  he  was  always 
(<  ready  to  fupply  the  wants  of  the  publick.  In 
«  his  domeftick  economy,  he  was  a  Macedoni¬ 
an  ;  but  in  difcharging  the  debts  due  to  his 
«  foldiers,  lharing  his  acquifitions  with  the 
«  Greeks  ;  or  advancing  the  fortune  of  every  in- 
t:  dividual  in  his  army  he  was  Alexander.  He 
**  was  guilty  of  two  unworthy  adlions,  he  burnt 
“  Perfepolis  and  flew  Clitus;  but  his  penitence 
**  was  fo  remarkable,  that  while  we  remember  the 
«  refpedt  he  fhewed  for  virtue,  we  totally  forget 
«  his  offences.’'  EJpitd.es  Loix,  liv.  x  chap.  14. 

Whatever  regard  mav  be  due  to  fuch  refpe&a-  He  deferv» 
ble  authority  as  that  of  Montefquieu,  yet  a  great  thanpraife. 
part  of  thefe  notions  feems  to  be  lefs  folid  than 
ingenious.  Undoubtedly,  Alexander  had  a  moll 
extenfive  capacity,  but  he  was  fo  led  away  by 
the  violence  of  his  ambition,  that  he  was  nor  ca¬ 
pable  of  forming  a  plan  for  his  future  conduct. 

He  was  always  fuccefsful,  but  often  indebted  to 
fortunate  accidents,  which  could  not  have  been 
expedted,  except  from  unadvifed  rafhnefs.  He 
fubdued  the  Perfians,  who  had  been  prepared  to 
fubmit  to  a  new  yoke,  by  the  defpotifm  of  their 

own  kin^s  ;  but  notwi'thftand-ing  the  enthufiafrn 

with 
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with  which  the  Macedonians  were  infpired  bv 
his  victories,  their  patience  was  at  laft  exhaufted. 
lhe  number  of  cities  which  he  founded  in  dif- 

'  ACfent:  °°Untries’  ^Ut  more  particularly  that  of 
Alexandria  in  Egypt,  clearly  demonftrate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  views  ;  but  the  Abbe  Mably  ob¬ 
serves,  <c  That  theje  cities  were  looked  upon  by  him , 

<f  "  tro^m  ™hkh  ^e  Greeks  were  accuftomed 
to  erect  m  thoje  places  where  they  gained  any 

"  flm!.  continence,  aid  the  re- 
ipedt  with  which  he  behaved  to  the  family  of 

Darius,  entitle  him  undoubtedly  to  the  hieheft 
reverence  ;  but  can  we  hefitate  to  declare, ^that 
tne  lequel  ot  his  life  totally  obfcured  the  luftre  of 
theie  virtues,  which  in  the  early  part  of  it  lhone 
lo  conspicuous  ?  To  conclude,  if  he  propofed  to 
carry  the  war  into  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  after 
having  conquered  India  almoft  to  the  banks  of 
Ganges,  is  not  that  fufficient  authority  for 
laying  that  he  did  not  know  the  bounds  within 
wnich  human  enterprifes  lhould  be  limited  ? 

Let  us  value  things  according  to  the  advan- 
tages  they  procure.  Let  us  praife  Alexander 
toi  his  intention  of  draining  the  marlhes  in  the 
country  of  Babylon,  and  digging  a  bafon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city  fit  to  contain  a  nu¬ 
merous  fleet.  Let  us  praife  him  for  his  fc hemes 
intended  to  promote  commerce  and  navigation  ^ 
but  let  us  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that 
he  did  much  more  harm  than  good  ;  not  only  to 
the  people  whom  he  fuhjedfted  in  the  courie  of 
^ls  conquefts,  but  like  wife  to  his  own  iubjedts, 
whom  he  left  to  feel  all  the  difmal  effects  of 
civil  difcord.  His  empire  was  very  loon  di¬ 
vided 
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vided,  his  family  difpoffefied  and  totally  extin- 
guiffied,  fo  that  he  feems  to  have  laboured  folely 
to  raife  fortunes  for  his  officers. 
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Disturbances  in  Athens. — Deaths  of  De¬ 
mosthenes  and  Phocton.— Demetrius 
Phalereus. 

THOUGH  Greece  had  been  funk  into  a  Peloponne- 
kind  of  lethargy  during  the  conquefts  of  ^ftthe 
Alexander,  yet  fome  efforts  were  made  to  recov- 
er  the  liberty  of  the  Grecian  ftates.  The  Spar¬ 
tans  ftirred  up  a  rebellion  in  Peloponndus  (330), 
but  Antipater  who  governed  in  Macedonia,  ex- 
tinguilhed  this  league  by  gaining  a  remarkable 
battle,  which  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  al¬ 
lies  being  able  to  fhake  off  the  yoke. 

Some  years  after,  Harpalus,  governour  of  Harpalus 
Babylon,  being  afraid  that  Alexander,  at  his  re-  con-Tpt  the 
turn  from  India,  would  punifh  him  for  his  in-  Athenians, 
iquitous  extortions, croffed  the  lea  with  five  thou- 
fand  talents,  and  took  Ihelter  in  Athens,  where  he 
employed  his  money  to  bribe  thq  orators,  whofe 
venal  fouls  were  no  longer  influenced  by  any 
thing  but  intereft  ;  yet  he  found  Phocion  incor-  Phodon  in- 
ruptible,  that  great  man,  who  living  with  his  wife  conu^tlLj]e* 
in  the  bofom  of  poverty,  did  the  common  do- 
meltick  offices  in  his  own  houfe,  had  already  re- 
•fufed  to  accept  a  hundred  talents,  which  were 
offered  to  him  by  Alexander,  and  when  the  am- 
baffadours  faid  to  him,  He  loves  you  as  the  only 
1  Y  dejerving 
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dejerving  man  in  the  flat e :  Let  him  then  allow  me 
to  befoy  and  to  appear  fuchy  replied  Phocion  :  Far 
richer,  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious  Plutarch,  by 
having  fufficient  flrength  of  mind  to  refufe  fuch 

D  a  tnan  ^ie  Pri^ce  who  made  him  the  offer, 

nes  bribed.  Demoflhenes,  whofe  weak  mercenary  foul  dis¬ 
graced  his  abilities,  could  not  withstand  the  of- 
feis  of  Harpalus;  his  prevarication  provoked  the 
people,  and  being  condemned  by  the  Areopagus, 
he  was  put  in  prifon  for  the  payment  of  a  fine 
which  they  impofed  ;  but  he  made  his  efcape, 
and  fhewed  a  moft  contemptible  pufillanimity 
during  the  time  he  remained  in  exile.  When 
Alexander  was  coming  in  perfon  to  chaflife  the 
Athenians,  they  then  thought  proper  to  drive 
Harpalus  out  of  their  country. 

340reJ,C.  .  Notwithftanding  their  humiliation,  the  Athe- 

of  the  mans. retained  that  reftlefs,  petulant  Spirit, 
Athenians  which  had  brought  upon  them  fuch  variety  of 

death  of  misfortunes.  They  ftill  fought  to  be  free,  with- 
AJexander.  out  having  either  the  courage  or  virtue  which 
liberty  requires.  The  jeaft  fit  of  paffion  was 
fufficient  to  make  them  mftantly  take  up  arms  $ 
and  the  flighteft  misfortune,  to  overwhelm  them 
with  fear  ;  their  indifcretion  was  enough  to  have 
completed  their  ruin.  On  the  firft  report  of 
Alexander  s  death,  the  Athenians  immediately 
gave  vent  to  their  joy,  and  imagining  that  they 
were  delivered  from  the  Macedonian  yoke, 
nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  war  and  vengeance. 
The  declaimers  every  where  lighted  up  the 
flame,  and  the  prudent  Phocion  Fruitlessly  at¬ 
tempted  to  check  the  violence  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  ;  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  tell  them— If 

Alexander 


Phocion 
could  not 
difl'uade 
them  from 
war. 
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Alexander  is  this  day  dead ,  he  will  be  Jo  tomor¬ 
row ,  W  likewije  next  day ;  w  time  for  pru¬ 

dent  deliberation .  They  would  not  hearken  to 
him,  but  fent  deputies  to  peifuade  all  the  ltates 
of  Greece  to  form  a  league  againft  the  Mace¬ 
donians.  Demofthenes,  though  ftill  an  exile, 
took  the  field,  and  ftirred  up  Peloponnefus  to 
revolt,  upon  which  he  was  glorioufly  recalled 
from  his  banifiiment,  loaded  with  honours,  and 
the  ftandard  of  war  immediately  fet  up. 

Macedonia  was  fo  exhaufted  by  the  new  levies  Antipateif 
that  were  fent  to  join  Alexander,  that  Antipater  trhemT 
had  no  more  than  about  thirteen  thoufand  fight¬ 
ing  men  ;  however,  he  advanced  to  attack  the 
Greeks,  but  being  defeated,  was  obliged  to  fhut 
himfelf  up  in  the  city  of  Lamia*  in  ThefTaly, 
till  the  generals  who  were  in  Afia  could  come  to 
his  relief.  The  firft  who  came  to  his  affiftance 
was  Leonatus,  who  was  killed  in  an  engagement 
where  Leofthenes  the  Athenian  general  gained 
the  viftory.  The  people  now  began  to  rally 
Phocion,  afking  him  if  he  would  not  have  wi filed 
to  have  performed  fuch  noble  deeds  ?  Yes,  repli¬ 
ed  he,  and  to  have  advifed  the  contrary .  He 
readily  forefaw  the  confequence  of  their  arrogant 
confidence,  and  afked,  When  will  there  be  an 
end  of  our  conquejts  ?  In  effect,  this  return  of 
good  fortune  only  ferved  to  make  them  more 
remifs  in  their  difcipline,  and  Antipatcr  being 
joined  by  Craterus,  the  allies,  difheartened  by  the 
firft  misfortune,  abandoned  the  Athenians,  that:  / 
they  might  procure  better  terms  for  themfelves* 
fo  that  Athens  was  very  foon  obliged  to  fubmit , 

Y  2  when 

*  From  thence  this  was  called  the  Lamian  .war* 
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when  Antipater  abolifhed  democracy*  and  re¬ 
ft01^  the  ariftocratical  government,  putting  a 
garrifon  in  the  port  of  Munychia,  and  obliging 
them  to  pay  the  whole  expenfes  of  the  war. 

Demofthenes,  whom  they  had  agreed  to  de- 
livei  up,  fled,  from  a  dread  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Antipater,  and  fwallowed  poifon.  This 
famous  orator  overcame  fome  very  great  natural 
obftacles,  and  attained  the  higheft  decree  of 
eloquence,  with  which  he  for  a  long  time  gov¬ 
erned  his  country  ;  but  can  the  fatal  enthufiafm 
which  he  kindled  by  it,  be  put  in  comparifon 
with  the  prudent  policy  of  Phocion  ?  When 
Rollin  afcribes  to  him,  a  wonderful  fagacity, 
which  pointed  out  to  him.  future  and  diftant  events 
as  if  they  had  been  prefent  ;  would  it  not  be  faid, 
that  the  deftruCtion  of  Philip  and  Alexander  had 
verified  his  predictions  ?  The  Athenians  ereCted 
a  ftatue  to  him,  with  the  following  infcription  : 
Demofthenes ,  if  thou  hadft  had  power  equal  to 
thy  judgment,  the  Macedonian  Mars  would  never 
have  ruled  in  Greece.  But  the  following  would 
have  been  more  proper.  If  thy  judgment  had  been 
equal  to  thy  genius  and  eloquence. 

A  precipitate  rafhnefs  was  the  ruin  of  that  re- 
publick.  It  was  an  egregious  folly  to  draw  upon 
themfelves  Alexander’s  generals,  while  they  were 
ftill  in  perfeCt  union,  and  accuftomed  to  fuccefs  : 
if  the  Athenians  had  waited  till  diflenfions  had 
fprung  up  among  them,  an  opportunity  might 
have  offered  of  fighting  to  advantage,  when  the 
confederate  dates  of  Greece,  united  againft  ene¬ 
mies  that  were  tearing  one  another  in  pieces, 
might  have  regained  their  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence. 
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ence  But  when  the  moment  arrived,  in  which 
they  ought  to  have  made  the  attempt,  they  found 

themfelves  deftitute  of  all  power. 

'  The  empire  of  Alexander  became  an  immenfe  Diffenfions 
theatre  of  war  and  different  levolutions.  jrdis  Alexander’s 
natural  brother  Arideus  was  acknowledged  his 
fucceffor,  in  conjumftion  with  a  fon  whom  he  had 
by  his  wife  Roxana.  Arideus  was  not  capaole 
of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  am¬ 
bition  could  not  relpeft  the  rights  of  an  infant. 
Perdiccas,  to  whom  the  regency  and  the  royal 
fignet  were  intrufted,  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  after  him 
reft  of  the  officers  who  formerly  were  his  equals  ;  Ant',pateN 
and  all  engaged  in  fchemes  of  aggrandizing 
themfelves.  Every  one  was  defirous  to  become 
abfolute  in  his  own  government,  and  to  eredt 
it  into  a  feparate  ftate.  Antigonus,  governour 
of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  the  greater  Phrygia, 
more  ambitious  than  the  reft,  was  the  firft  who 
attempted  to  difturb  Perdiccas  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  engaged  Antipater,  Craterus,  and  Ptole¬ 
my  governour  of  Egypt,  to  join  him.  War  be¬ 
ing  kindled,  Perdiccas  was  allaffinated  in  Egypt 
by  his  own  officers.  Ptolemy  politically  de¬ 
clined  to  accept  of  the  regency,  which  might 
have  expofed  him  to  envy,  without  adding  to 
his  power  ;  it  therefore  fell  to  Antipater,  whofe 
death  occafioned  frefh  difturbances. 

Cafiander,  general  of  the  horfe  and  fon  of  p0)yrper- 
Antipater,  provoked  at  Polyfperchon  being  pre-  ^e‘°n’etheent> 
ferred  to  him  by  his  dying  father,  who  had  only  attempts  to 
affociated  him  in  the  regency  with  that  old  offi-  Greeks, 
cer,  wanted  to  feize  upon  an  authority  by  force, 
which  he  unjuftly  looked  upon  as  his  rightful 

patrimony, 
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Phocion 


PatuTn7’  and  therefore  formed  an  affociation 
with  Ptolemy,  Antigonus,  and  Seleucus.  Po- 

nterS  h°^tt0  attach  the  Grecians  to  his 
tereft,  by  reca  ling  the  exiles  from  banifh- 

ment,  re,, on ng  the  ancient  government  to  the 

Athens11”  reefta!?lldllng  democracy  in 

A  hens.  1  his  decree  revived  the  difturbances 

o  that  city,  and  the  Athenians  became  guilty 
or  a^moft  enormous  aft  of  injuftice.  ^ 

unjuttiy  ac-  ^VhateYerl  ,could  render  a  character  valuable 
Cufed.  and  refpeftable,  ought  to  have  made  Phocion 

dear  to  the  people  of  Athens  ;  his  old  a.e  his 

virtues,  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired/ and 

the  fervices  he  had  done  the  Hate,  but  he  was  a 
favourer  of  anftocracy,  which  alone  could  check 
popular  madnefs,  and  that  was  fufficient  caufe 
tor  the  declarers  to  rail  againft  him,  and  to 
a  iege  that  he  was  guilty  of  feme  offences  ao-ainft 
h is  country.  The  command  of  the  army  was 
uncen  from  him  upon  fufpicion  j  he  was' next 
accufed  or  treafon,  and  condemned  in  a  riotous 
affembly.  Being  afked,  according  to  cuftom 
what  punifhment  he  thought  he  deferved,  he 
afked  for  death,  upon  condition  that  the  reft 
who  were  accufed  and  fufpefted,  yet  innocent 
as  he  was,  fhould  be  fpared  j  but  the  whole 
were  condemned  to  drink  the  hemlock.  The 
only  order  which  Phocion  gave  to  his  fon,  be- 
iore  he  fwallowed  the  poifon,  was  to  forget  the 
injuftice  done  to  him  by  the  Athenians.  Such 
was  tne  end  of  this  great  hero  and  eminent  phi¬ 
losopher,  who  in  the  higheft  degree  had  united 
politicKs,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  to 
per  fon  al  bravery,  and  virtue  j  who  had  ferved 


His  ceath* 
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his  country  till  he  was  above  eighty  years  of  age, 
in  her  armies  and  in  her  councils  equalling 
Socrates  in  wifdom,  while  he  excelled  him  by 
the  importance  of  the  offices  which  he  held  or 

the  wood  of  the  publick. 

Since  the  principal  merit  of  hiftory  is  to  pre- 
fent  models  for  imitation,  we  fliall  mention  a 
couple  of  inftances  of  his  lingular  probity.  His 
fon  in  law  Charicles  having  been  fummoned,  to 
anfwer  an  accufation  againft  him  for.  receiving 
money  from  Harpalus,  he  refufed  to  plead  in 
his  favour,  faying,  I  made  you  my  Jon  in  law,  but 
it  was  for  worthy  actions .  Antipater,  who  loved 
and  refpefted  him,  having  made  a  propofal  to 
him  one  day  which  was  not  very  juft,  he  boldly 
reolied  Antipater  cannot  find  in  me  a  friend  and 
a  flatterer.  The  Athenians  erefted  a  ftatue  to 
Phocion.  That  fort  of  memorials  inceffantly 
upbraided  them  with  the  remembrance  of  the 
infults  which  they  had  offered  to  virtue,  vet 
never  produced  the  leaft  amendment. 

While  they  were  engaged  in  inteftine  diffen- 
fions,  without  once  looking  forward,  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  publick,  Caffan- 
der  feized  the  Piraeus,  and  preferred  the  terms 
upon  which  he  granted  them  a  peace.  He  placed 
a  o-arrifon  in  the  citadel,  and  reftored  Ariftoc- 
racy,  obliging  them  to  ele£t  one  of  their  own  cit¬ 
izens  to  prefide  in  the  new  government.  They 
chofe  Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  difciple  of  Theo- 
phraftus,  a  man  of  genius  improved  by  learn- 
ino-,  whofe  underftanding  and  probity  equally 
contributed  to  the  good  of  the  publick.  He 

governed  them  ten  years  with  juftice  and  mode- 
&  ration, 
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n  i?finuating  himfelf  into  the  favour  of 

them,Ctand  cprrefl^n^ah"0^^-6^'11®  “ 

in-  exafperJed  Th  bufe'  WlthouC  thei>  be- 

and  the  city  ornamented  w^conve^ientTdd’ 
■ngs  ,  for  Demetrius  difapprov?  „  of X  ^‘ld' 

»as  truly  Sfeful,  J 

Sii,*"  C0Mrib“'d  “  «Wfh  vanity^ anti 

the^oSs' of°,heWaS  Pri.nciPally  directed  to  watch 
the  happinefs  of  focietyf’  Ht^ddiS  wls^tterf 

»  IS  Sn^T'fttfe7^y°olb;^5 

merit ;  that  they  fliould  reverence  their  parents 

alone  Tu  when 

,  .Reftrajned  by  paternal  authority  ruled 

by  lentiments  of  honour,  which  forbad  thdr 
doing  m  fecret  what  could  make  them  blulh  in 
puolrc,,,  they  muft  have  become  worthy  of  their 
anceftors,  if  laws  could  in  a  Ihort  time  extiroarf 
the  vices  of  a  corrupt  people.  Urpate 

But  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  fon  of  Antio-orms 
coming  in  a  few  years  after  to  Athens,  and  de’ 
c  aring  that  he  was  fent  by  his  father  to  deliver 
the  Athenians  and  reflore  democratical  govern 
menr,  the  whole  face  of  affairs  was  vefy  foon 
changed.  He  was  received  with  every  demon- 
ftration  of  joy  the  people  lavilhing  upon  him 
every  kind  of  flattery,  even  fo  far  as  to  caU 
h,m  a  prejerving  god.  Demetrius  Phalereus  be 
came  the  objeft  of  their  hatred,  as  much  as  if 
he  hat,  been  a  traitor  or  tyrant.  They  imputed 

to 
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to  him  as  a  crime,  the  having  allowed  a  Macedo¬ 
nian  crarrifon  to  keep  poffeffion  of  the  citadel  for 
ten  years ;  which  was  a  charge  they  had  hkewife 
brought  againft  Phocion;  but  both  the  one  and 
the  other  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  fupenour 
power,  while  at  the  fame  time  they  were  perfuad- 
ed  that  it  ferved  as  a  check  to  the  turbulent  fpmt 
of  the  people.  Hiftoriaps  fay,  that  three  hundred 
and  fixty  ftatues  had  been  erected  to  Demetrius, 
but  thev  were  all  thrown  down  upon  this  occapon. 

He  retired  from  Athens  under  the  protection  Hu  retreat, 
of  Poliorcetes,  and  being  told  of  the  infult  which 
was  offered  to  his  ftatue°s,  he  faid -They  cannot 
however  dejlroy  thofe  merits  which  procured  me  the 
honour  of  having  them  ereSted.  Being  condemned 
to  fuffer  death  for  contumacy,  he  retired  to  E- 
pypt,  where  he  acquired  the  friendship  of  Ptole¬ 
my,  and  by  his  learned  labours  on  moral  and 
political  fubjefts,  acquired  new  honours,  whicn 
helped  to  conlole  him  for  the  dilgraces  that  were 
offered  to  him  in  Athens. 

■'  \  *  '  -  V  '  "  * 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Wars  among  Alexander’s  Officers . — Division 
of  his  Empire. — Irruption  of  the  Gauls. 

THE  quarrels  and  wars  which  wtre  entered  Wars 

into  by  the  officers  and  fucceflfors  of  Alex-  Alexander’s 
ander,  prefent  us  with  nothing  but  a  long  feries  officers* 
of  intrigues,  battles  and  murders,  fuch  as  are 
always  to  be  met  with  in  the  hiftory  of  every 
country  ;  and  therefore  it  is  uoneceifary  to  do 

more 
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inciderits"  ‘Sf  *  VieW  °f  the  P™cipaI 

who  had  retired rPil-aS?  the  mother  of  Alexander, 

^  Poly-’ 

divtce  Jf  ™  m",efS  princcfs-  at  being 

rc  affront- bp 

»f  tbeSMac?d„A„ut?b«  clfeZV 

their  afilftance,  took  her  orifon,,  J  fly,nS to 
to  be  alTaftinated  Eumenes  ’  and  cau(ed  her 

prifon  'STkS  by  tralmrs’  wns  P>'t  to  death  in 

ntigonus  was  killed  3  Demetrius  led  with  the 
mains  of  his  army,  and  the  empire  was  divided 

s»ff a  Yobip'  Tbh: 

Macedonia  and  Greece  to  Callander,  Thrace’ 

SusymaanHS  1  e  °uCher  Prov‘nces  to  Lyfima- 
chus  ;  and  Selencus  had  the  reft  of  Alia,  as  far 

as  the  river  Indus.  This  laft  kingdom  the  moft 

power, ftii  of  the  four,  is  called  th°e  ^doT  of 

Syria,  becaufe  the  city  of  Antioch,  which  was 

of  LI  diLLdania  e“CUS;  b'CamC  *'  reCd“« 


Demetrius 
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TVmernus  Poliorcetes,  an  imprudent  warrior, 
haSn2  been  deprived  of  all  his  poffeffions,  after 
the  defeat  of  his  father  Antigonus,  flattered  him- 
felf  with  the  hope  of  finding  feme  reiource  in 
Athenian  gratitude,  but  they  fhut  their  gates 
ao-ainft  that  preferving  god,  whom  they  former  y 
adored  :  Yet  when  his  affairs  began  to  recover, 
Athens  was  obliged  to  receive  him,  though  it 
had  been  prohibited  under  pain  of  death  even  t 
offer  propofals  of  peace.  The  moderation  wi 
which  he  treated  this  treacherous  people,  deferves 
much  higher  praife  than  all  his  aftions  in  war. 

Caffander  died  after  having  reigned  fome  time 
in  Macedonia,  where  Polyfperchon  could  not 
withftand  him,  and  his  two  Ions  contended  for 
the  fuccefiion  ;  one  of  them  called  Demetrius  to 
his  afiiftance,  who  flew  him,  and  caufed  himfeh 
to  be  proclaimed  king,  but  being  dethroned  by 
Pyrrhus  and  Lyfimachus,  he  died  of  vexation 

and  debauchery*.  .  ,  .  „  .  r 

He  ficnalized  himfelf  chiefly  at  the  famous 

fiege  of  Rhodes,  which  lafted  a  year,  and  at .  1  aft 
terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  is  laid, 
that  the  Rhodians  received  three  hundred  talents 
for  the  warlike  inftruments  which  were  given 
to  them  by  Demetrius,  and  that  the  money  was 

employed  in  ere&ing  the  famous  coloifus  of  the 
r  v  fun. 


Behaviour 
of  the  Athe¬ 
nians  to  Po- 
liorcetes. 


He  ufurps 
the  crown  of 
Macedonia, 
and  is  after¬ 
wards  de¬ 
throned. 


Famous 
fiege  of 
Rhodes* 


*  After  having  been  driven  by  Agathocles,  fon  of  Lyfim¬ 
achus,  out  of  Caria  and  Lycia,  he  fled  for  protection  in¬ 
to  the  territories  of  his  fon  in  law  Seleucus,  wmch  being 
refufed  he  for  fome  time  carried  on  a  war  with  that  prince, 
but.  at  laft  being  deferted  by  his  troops,  and  finding  itim- 
poffible  to  efcape,  he  furrendered  prifoner,  and  was  kept 
bv  Seleucus  in  Cherfonefus,  where  he  died  three  years  aitci  * 
yjd,  Plutarch .  vit.  Band. 


n  *  a  1  URY 


Protogenes 
the  painter. 


Ptolemy 
makes  E- 
gypt  flour¬ 
ish. 


The  acade¬ 
my  and  li¬ 
brary  of 
•Alexandria. 


The  tower 
or  Pharos. 


Wthrown  downbtmWfe1  fifty  feeJh,'«ll> 

^fehSrsr ,,,e  ^ 

Aon  during  thc  hi!  pn>ftf- 

quiet.  Upon  Demetrius  *n  AeWIng  an?  dif~ 
ac  his  boldnefs — /  know  \  ^eannS  ^rprifed 
declared  war  again/I  the  \h  J’  y°U 

WJI  the  arts.  Demetri *bedtans>  *>»*  not 
with  this  reply  that  hr?  1-  Was  fo  P]eaftd 

protestor.  P  Y’  ^  lmmcd«atel y  became  his 

rout' tfw Md  ^  W- 

the  fine  arts,  learning  and^^3016  t0  behold 
their  gentle  fway  and^nfr^  faer!ce>  exercifing 

ofthofe  in  wh&  prefenr?1"®,1-6,11™  eve« 
At  this  time  Ptolemy  Soter  mahnklnd  trembled, 
of  all  the  fucceflbrs  of  1  exand^f  V3luable 
men  of  abilities,  and  eftaSk l  encouraSed 

reafonin  Egypt.  rr  w  c  d  d  .the  empire  of 

owed  the  Mufeum  a  ktnri°  ri”  tbat  Alexandi'ia 
which  every  dav  tr,,  °f  ]earned  academy. 

He  likewifc  founded  TnAe?  ***  ?°re  famous- 
ebrated  library  "  ,the  jame  P^ce,  the  cel- 

ing,  in  which  a  hc  nrl  n  e  treafure  of  learn- 
left  by  his  fuccifibrdrcd  ^0u?nd  volumes  were 

were  reckoned  no  Ids’  than  fr  aC  tbere 
fand.  The  Egyptian*  rh  ^  Cn  bundred  thou- 

£*  *2  Sr: 

excellent,  and  Tkltki fe  rf*  WaS  reall>' 

was  built  for  the  fafetv  to^er °f  Pharos,  which 

Uie  lafetf  of  manners,  delerves 

more 
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more  to  be  admired  than  thofe  enormous  ufelefs 
maffes  the  pyramids.  Ptolemy  refigned  his 
Sown  two  years  before  his  death  to  his  fon 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  followed  the  fteps  o 
his  father,  and  greatly  promoted  the  progrefs  of 
learning  and  commerce  ;  but  the  beginning 
his  reign  was  ftained  with  an  aft  of  horrid  in- 
;„ii:rAv  putting  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  death 
fof  having  attempted  to  diffuade  his  father  from 

relinquifhing  the  crown.  . 

The  tragical  deaths  of  Lyfimachus  and  Seleu-  t,^«i 

cus,  complete  the  horrours  of  our  itory.  l  e  L  fi  chM 
firft,  milled  by  his  fecond  wife  Arfinoe  ;  a  cruel  -d  Seieu- 
ftepmother,  put  to  death  his  ion  Agathocles,  her 
brother  in  law,  by  which,  having  made  himfe  f 
■detefted  bv  his  principal  officers,  they  forfook 
him,  and  joining  Seleucus,  perfuaded  him  to  take 
up  arms  againft  their  former  matter,  who  was 
foon  after  killed  in  the  field.  Seleucus  feized 
his  poffeffions,  and  was  himfelf  aflaflinated  by 
Ceraunus,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  an 
ungrateful  wretch  whom  he  had  loaded  with 
kindneffes.  Seleucus,  furnamed  Nicator,  be- 
caufe  of  his  viftories,  has  been  highly  praiied  as 
an  encourager  of  learning  :  He  rettored  the 
library  to  the  Athenians  of  which  they  had  been 
robbed  by  Xerxes. 

The  treacherous  Ceraunus,  that  he  might  le-  Ceraunus^ 
cure  to  himfelf  the  throne  of  Lyfimachus,  mar-  thrones, 
ried  Arfinoe,  and  then  murdering  her  children 
while  in  her  arms,  confined  her  in  Samothrace. 

He  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Gauls,  who  very 
foon  overran  all  Greece.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  Antigonus 

the  fon  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  became  king  of  Gomuas' 

Macedonia, 
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Irruption  of 
the  Gauls. 


Brennus 
wants  to 
pi) ? age  the 
tempie  of 
Deiphos. 


The  defeat 
ot  the  Gauls 
imputed  to 
a  mirade. 
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Macedonia.  Almoft  all  thele  revnl.,.;/,., 
occafioned  by  molt  arrnrL  •  ,  °nS  Were 

guilty  fometimes  efcaned  m,  C-!^eS;  thoughthe 

memories  muft  be  eq mlly  debited' “  Wf 
were  the  worthy  fruits  of  A  l  j  \  fhefe  then 

,  I"  *ac  teebie  fta«to  ' 

'S  u„ra"dr 'd  H  nSfe 

pouring  in  „p„„  ?t  with  “one 

dilpoficion  "rhic^warna^uraUcrEhem^orljv^6^5 
to  find  new  fettieS,  i  d,ftance  from  h°™ 

chiefs,  nx*S?S^fS?  S  °f  the't 
nos  penetrated '^1™' 

mopylat,  marched  towards  belpho-  with  3^' 
tent, on  to  pillage  ,he  famooTlcCple o  A“ 

tan  !,d  hC’  ,h‘ S‘£ Jh°uUfsh, a 

'*5  «*i  iter 

Though  the  Greeks  had  made  feme  efforts  m  ' 
oppofe  him,  they  were  difperfed  very  foon  bVa 
ringle  t misfortune;  but  however,  heaven  feemed 
to  fight  for  the  prefervacion  of  the  temnl  nl 
that  fortunate  incident  faved  them  Avia 
ftorm,  accompanied  with  an  earthquake  fo  te^ 
r  hed  the  Gauls,  that  being  feized  with  a  panick" 
they  flew  one  another  in  the  darknefs  of  the  night 
The  Gredcs  bemg  affembled  to  proted  the  teni- 
pie,  leized  the  opportunity  to  fall  upon  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  having  attacked  them,  cut  them  entire- 

/  l?  P--  f/en.n“s  being  wounded,  in  defpair 
ftaboed  h.mfelf  with  his  own  poniard.  Ifwe 

may 
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may  give  credit  to  fome  hiftorians,  there  was 
not  .  man  of  one  hundred  and  frety  h.e  thon- 
fand  efcaped.  The  intereft  of  the  pr.efts,  and  . 
pafhon  for  the  marvellous,  ntuft  have  eviden  y 
changed  and  greatly  magnified  matters,  and  M. 

Rollin  fhews  more  piety  than  judgment,  when 
he  intimates  that  divine  vengeance  might  be 
manifefted  in  a  miraculous  manner,  on  iuch  an 
occafion.  Shall  the  true  God  then  make  ufe  ot. 
miracles,  to  chaftife  Brennus  for  contemning  the 

gods  of  Paganifm  ?  „  ,  , 

Another  army  of  Gauls  having  croffed  the  TheCaui* 

Hellefpont,  entered  into  the  fervice  of  Nicome-  Afia. 

des  king  of  Bithynia,  who,  in  return,  gave 

them  that  country  which  has  fince  been  called 

Galatia,  or  Gallo  Grascia,  in  Alia  Minor. 


CHAP.  VII. 


‘The  AcH-ffiAN  League. — Aratus, — Ac-is. — 
Cleomenes. — The  Greeks  Jubdued  by  the 
Romans. 

THE  Achaean  league,  and  the  attempts  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  reftore  the  ancient 
manners  of  Sparta,  prefent  to  our  view  an  ob- 
jedt  highly  deferving  our  attention,  before  that 
time  when  Greece  was  fubjedted  to  Rome. 

When  Achaia,  following  the  example  of  the  The  ancient 
other  Grecian  Hates,  (hook  oft  the  yoke  of  roy  al-  Xcgha1a° 
ty,  her  cities  entered  into  a  confederacy  which 
was  exceedingly  well  calculated  {or  their  inter-  nian  kings, 
eft,  as  all  motives  of  jealoufy  and  difcord  were 
baniihed  by  a  perfeft  equality.  Their  publick 

affairs  were  regulated  by  a  common  Senate,  in 

which 
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league. 


His  charac¬ 
ter* 
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5rn°rS’-  w^°  were  elected  annually 

whlitht’  ml  ,keWre  cornmanded  their  army7! 
with  the  affiftance  of  a  council,  confiftino- often 

mernhers,  without  whofc  concurrence  nothing  of 

the  very'foul  of  HP  l*  attemPLted-  Mice  was 
tne  very  ioul  of  this  league,  which  bein^  formed 

SSS  £%££ «  coufd  „™s 

the  kin*s of  Mo a  P  °P  ambition.  Under 
fors  of  |,P  f  ^  Ced,°nia’  who  Were  the  fuccef- 
Seateft  !  f ’■  the  Achteans,  as  well  as  the 

^reateft  part  of  their  neighbours,  loft  their  liber- 

•  .  er>'  .C1ty  nad  its  particular  tyrant,  or  a 

t  i  Sc  o  f fi  lie  I?  ” "  fnd  lefgUe>  Which  dJ1 

nme  confifted  only  of  twelve  obfcure  cities  of 
Peloponnefus  was  entirelv  broken 

.  However,  the  love  of  libert^nce  more  re- 
vived.  Some  of  the  cities  drove  out  the  tyrants 

bet  reneWeCVheir  former  alhance  :  The  repub- 
ck  relumed  its  original  form,  and  very  foon 

ncreafed  by  the  alfociation  of  feveral  ftates  who 

partook  of  the  advantages  of  the  league  j  when 

a  virtuous  and  able  chief  railed  them  both  to 

fame  and  power.  Aratus,  a  noble  fpirited  young 

1  an,  who  was  animated  with  a  truly  patriotic! 

zeal,  having  freed  his  country,  Sicyon,  which 

ZlSllfTlbynC,  tyrant  Nicocles/and  dread- 
•  p  1C  Should  become  a  prey  to  faftionc 

JhhnSfK  t0  rAch£Ean  '“IF*-  fhewed 
c  wort  y  of  commanding,  and  was  elefted 

premr,  which  was  a  dignity  no  longer  divided 

between  two  :  Though  the  election  was  annual, 

the  power  continued  in  his  hands. 

Though  Aratus  was  of  a  lively,  brave,  and 
elevated  genius,  celebrated  for  performing  bold 
.enterprifes,  which  required  rapid  execution  j  yet 

x  he 
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he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  flow  and  timid  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  when  he  could  deliberate  coolly 
upon  the  danger  and  difficulties  ot  an  undertak¬ 
ing.  According  to  Polybius,  qualities  totally 
oppofite  were  to  be  found  united  in  him,  being  no 
longer  the  fame  man  in  different  circumftances. 

His  deteftation  of  tyranny  made  him  under-  Before  J.C. 
take  to  free  Peloponnefus,  and  to  make  the  He 
Achaean  league  an  infurmountable  barrier  againft  »  dri«£e 
allinvalions.  The  king  of  IVlacedonia  being  in  ansoutof 
poffeflion  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  WSS  of  Corinth, 
a  terrour  to  all  the  ftates  of  Greece,  Aratus  form¬ 
ed  a  daring  fcheme,  to  drive  out  the  garrifon. 

A  perfon  undertook  to  lead  him  by  a  by  path  to 
the  walls  of  the  place,  and  if  the  fcheme  fucceed- 
ed  was  to  have  a  reward  of  fixty  talents ;  but  it  His  hefoidc 
was  neceffary  that  the  money  fhould  be  previ- 
oufly  depofited.  Aratus  had  not  fo  much,  but 
to  make  up  the  fum,  he  pledged  his  plate,  his 
wife’s  jewels,  and  all  his  valuable  eff-fts.  He 
purchafed,  fays  Plutarch,  the  greateft  danger  at 
the  expenfe  of  his  whole  fortune,  without  dif- 
covering  his  fecret  to  any  one,  or  having  any  fe- 
curity  but  the  hope  of  rendering  an  important 
fervice  to  his  country  ;  a  generofity  lurpaffing 
all  heroick  addons.  An  infinite  number  of  ob-  He  fucceed- 
ftaclcs  concurred  to  oppofe  him ;  the  citadel  was 
fituated  upon  a  fteep  rock  which  feemed  inac- 
ceffible,  yet  Aratus  made  his  way  into  the  place, 
and  drove  out  the  garrifon.  The  Corinthians 
refpedted  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  ftrengthen- 
ed  the  league  by  joing  the  Achaeans. 

He  did  not  fucceed  fo  well  in  his  attempts  in  Argos  does 

^  •  •  •  • 


favour  of  Argos. 

i 


Ariftippus,  a  cruel  fulpicious 


not  join  in 
the  league;* 


Z 


tyrant, 
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of  Megalop¬ 
olis  volun¬ 
tarily  de- 
poled  him- 
ielt. 


Sparta  cor¬ 
rupted  by 
avarice. 


tyiant,  always  furrounded  with  his  guards,  vet 
always  in  fear,_  kept  them  in  flavery.  This 
monfter  let  loole  feveral  aflaflins  againft  Aratus 
but  the  love  of  the  people  made  them  fo  watch- 
ful  for  his  prefervation,  that  his  attempts  were 

,  'Ulfs-  *  ke  Pretor  attacked  Ariftippus,  but 
old  the  fir  ft  battle  ;  and  though  the  tyrant  fell 
n  a  lecond  engagement,  Argos  remained  under 
Xh'tyrfnt  P*®  y°ke  of  another.  Lvfiades  who  o-0Verned 
M^alopolis  had  nothing  tyrannical  ifhis  dif 
polition,  but  willingly  rdigned  his  power  at  the 
perfuafion  of  Aratus,  and  advifed  his  people  to 
join  the  league.  They  were  protected  by  the 
iving  of  Egypt  againft  the  Macedonians. 

The  affairs  of  Peloponnefus  were  greatly 
changed  by  a  revolution  which  took  place  in 

f  a2r  n '  cBy  1(flng  their  manners>  that  republick 
loft  all  their  glory  and  power.  Lyfander,  by  in- 

troducing  gold,  had  opened  a  way  for  every 
kind  of  corruption  which  could  not  fail  to  Drove 
fatal  ;  and  Epilades,  one  of  the  Ephori,  com¬ 
pleted  all,  by  obtaining  a  decree  entitling  every 
one  to  dilpofe  of  his  own  property.  This  Epi¬ 
lades,  while  he  fought  to  difinherit  his  fon  with 
whom  he  was  diiTatisfied,  in  fadt  ruined  his  coun¬ 
try.  .  The  divifion  of  lands  no  longer  fubfiftino- 
the  rich  very  foon  got  polTeffion  of  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  poor,  and  the  wretchednefs  of  the 
people  daily  increafed  :  Mechanical  employ¬ 
ments  having  become  necefifary  to  procure  a 
livelihood,  all  the  ancient  cxercifes  were  aban¬ 
doned  ;  and  avarice  defaced  every  principle  of 
honour  and  honefty.  Debts  and  profecutions 
ruined  moft  of  the  citizens.  Sparta  reckoned 

only 
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only  feven  hundred,  of  whom  fix  hundred  had 
no  pofieffions  in  land.  _ 

The  young  king  Agis,  defcended  from  the  Agis  under* 
famous  Agefilaus,  though  bred  in  effeminacy,  ^!re%^ re" 
conceived  a  defign  for  correcting  thefe  evils,  uw.  of  1*- 
An  enthufiaftick  love  of  virtue  made  him  blind 
to  every  obftacle,  and  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
reftore  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  he  began  by  prac- 
tifing  them  himfelf ;  but  the  ruftick  manners 
which  fubfifted  in  the  time  of  the  lawgiver,  were 
better  calculated  for  bending  the  minds  of  the 
people  to  a  rigid  legiflation,  than  manners,  when 
once  tainted  by  vicious  refinements.  Circum- 
ftances  required  a  different  plan  of  reformation, 
and  it  is  probable  that  Lycurgus,  in  the  prefent 
fituation  of  things,  would  have  failed.  The  impoffiMM 
youth,  ardent  in  their  purfuits,  whether  after  o/^V^r 
good  or  evil,  yielded  to  the  impreffions  made 
upon  them  by  the  young  king,  whofe  heroick 
fentiments  had  gained  their  hearts  ;  but  thofe 
who  had  been  debauched  by  long  practice, 
fhuddered  at  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus,  as 
Plutarch  expreffes  it,  like  fugitive  Jlaves  going  to 
be  led  back  to  their  mafiers. 

In  the  mean  time  Agis,  having  gained  his  They  znhU 
mother  and  feveral  of  the  leading  citizens,  pro- 
pofed  to  renew  the  partition  of  the  lands  but  the  parti- _ 
was  oppofed  by  his  colleague  Leonidas,  who  was  finds0 was 
induced  to  it  by  the  intreaties  of  the  women,  notmade< 
and  by  his  own  intereft.  One  of  the  Ephori  ac- 
cufed  Leonidas  of  having  violated  the  laws,  and 
as  he  did  not  dare  to  make  his  appearance,  they 
gave  his  crown  to  his  fon  in  law  Cleombrotus, 
who  concurred  with  Agis  in  his  plan  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Every  difficulty  fcemed  to  vanifh,  and 

Z  2  all 
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6  P?01  hfrtily  wiflied  for  the  reformation 
to  take  place,  but  Agefilaus,  one  of  the  Ephori 

a  man  who  was  deeply  involved  in  debt,  deceiv! 

ed  both  the  kings,  by  perfuading  them  to  annul 

•the  debts  before  they  divided  the  lands.  AH 

the  deeds  were  ieized  and  burnt  in  ouhlirt 

finfa  T*  fmihng  laid,  that  he  had  never  Jeenfo 
fine  afire  :  But  when  the  divifion  of  the  lands 

^  1”1  *  ^  _  pretences  for  a  delay 

c^edhi”s  ,  D™ngthefe  tranfaftions,  the  Achteans,  who 

the  abfence  v\ere  allies  of  Sparta,  applied  for  ofun-o 
»i  A£is.  qo-ninfh  t-kp.  v  c  rrliea  ror  afiiltance 
againlt  the  Etolians, a  fierce  banditti,  who  threat¬ 
ened  to  lay  wafte  the  country  of  Peloponnefus 
from  which  they  were  not  far  difhmt.  A  ms 
commanded  the  troops,  and  was  admired  for  re 
ftoring  the  ancient  difeipline  of  his  country  • 
but  at  h,s  return  he  found  a  woful  change  in  the 
face  of  affairs  ;  Cleombrotus  being  dethroned, 
and  Leonidas  reftored  by  the  power  of  faftion 
he  was  himfelf  obliged  to  feek  an  afylum  in  the 
temple.  Some  treacherous  friends  getting  pof- 
felfion  of  his  perfon,  dragged  him  to  prifon 
Being  interrogated  by  the  Ephori,  whether  he 
.  id  not  repent  of  having  attempted  to  introduce 
innovations  in  the  ftate ;  he  replied,  that  even  if 
he  was  furrounded  with  the  apparatus  of  death, 
he  would  not  repent  of  fo  worthy  an  adlion.  On 
this  anhver,  without  regard  to  royalty,  which 
tad  hitherto  been  always  highly  refpefted  in 
Sparta,  they  fentenced  that  virtuous  prince  to  be 
put  to  death.  One  of  his  executioners  melting 
into  tears  ;  Ceaje  to  bewail  me ,  faid  the  kinc? 
though  ljuffer  an  unjuft  death ,  lam  much  happier 
than  my  murderers.  His  mother,  and  grand¬ 
mother 


He  is  con¬ 
demned  to 
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mother  having  come  to  fee  him  in  priton,  the 
cruel  monfters  made  them  enter,  and  Wangled 
them  both  upon  the  body  of  Agis.  Sparta  pol¬ 
luted  with  fuch  barbarities,  is  a  moft  dreadful  ex¬ 
ample  of  revolutions  in  the  moral  world  brought 
about  by  vice  and  the  contempt  of  laws. 

Leonidas  furvived  this  cataftrophe  but  a  very 
fhort  time.  His  fon  Cleomenes,  whom  he  had 
compelled  to  marry  the  widow  of  Agis,  was  of 
a  lively,  bold,  ambitious  character,  and  capable 
of  attempting  the  greateft  enterpnfes.  He  loved 
his  wife,  and  the  converfation  of  that  Pnncefs 
excited  in  him  a  defire  of  bringing  about  the 
reformation.  Whether  it  proceeded  from  virtue 
or  ambition,  and  his  proceedings  hitherto  did 
not  befpeak  him  a  man  of  virtue,  he  zealoufly 
embraced  the  fcheme,  and  made  it  tne  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  politicks.  It  was  With  reafon  that  war 
feemed  to  him  a  neceffary  help  for  carrying  his 
proie&s  into  execution,  for  as  the  minds  of  the 
people  were  not  difpofed  to  hearken  to  reafon,  it 
was  needful  to  employ  force.  Some  hoflilities 
of  the  Achaeans,  who  wanted  Sparta  and  Arca¬ 
dia  to  join  in  the  league,  afforded  him  a  pretence 
for  attacking  them,  and  with  an  army  of  five 
thoufand  men  only,  he  offered  them  battle;  but 
though  Aratus  had  twenty  thoufand,  he  declined 
coming  to  an  engagement.  Cleomenes  exulting 
on  this  firft  inftance  of  fuccefs,  repeated  an  old 
expreffion  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  The 
Spartans  do  not  enquire  the  number  of  the  enemy , 

but  where  they  are  to  be  found. 

A  viftory  which  he  gained  over  the  Achaeans 

having  redoubled  his  confidence,  at  his  return 
°  to 
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to  Sparta,  he  recalled  Archidamus  the  brother 

lA/\W  °rha,d.fled  fr°m  country  upon 
e  death  of  that  king.  According  to  Plutarch 

Cleomenes  wanted  to  place  him  upon  the  throne’ 

b,™  rSp^!”Mte^  th'  —fcers  oS 

,)„I  y  ’IUS  W  !°  was  almoil  a  cotempo. 

Archidam„-Snnar>''  afcnbes  tl,e  of 

1  cnidamuj  to  Cleomenes,  and  relates  the  oartic 

“irceTlhaTthiTr  '  HowfVCr-  k  is  """W 
to  4trdnf?i  kll?S  employed  the  fame  means 
O  rid  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Ephori  A 

very  extraordinary  method  of  reftoring  the  laws 

ufe  of  nrf US  u  T  mac^e  an  abominable 

of  rhlf  T *’  byukeePln§  their  Pences  in  dread 
_  them,  but  ought  not  a  violent  deed  of  defpot- 

dm,  which  was  employed  to  abolifh  them,  make 
the  people  tremble  ?  After  this  maffacre,  four¬ 
score  citizens  were  banilhed,  which  made  it  an 
ealy  matter  to  fecure  the  remaining  fuffi-a^es 
rZ,0(  ^tomene8  firft  who  gave  up  his'prop- 

Ancient  city  to  the  publick,  and  his  friends  followed  his 

Aovct 1C'  fX^pleVthe  lands  were  then  divided  as  they 
had  been  formerly,  the  exercifes,  and  eatin-  in 

common,  were  alfo  reltored.  He  took  his  brother 
“  forais  colleague,  which  was  a  political 

roke  to  render  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Hate,  as  the 

two  kings  till  that  time  had  always  been  chofen 
from  the  two  branches  of  the  Heraclidte.  I  do 
not  nd  that  Cleomenes  followed  the  example 

of  klCASrUS’  Tf  !)anifting  g°ld  and  filver  out 

of  the  Hate.  If  the  refloration  of  the  ancient 
manners  was  the  only  purpofe  he  had  in  view 
he  certainly  ought  to  have  extirpated  that  feed 
Of  corruption.  I  own  that  the  example  of  the 
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Cleomenes 
wants  to 

„  __  govern  the. 

hadVpoffeffed  for  feveral  ages,  and  therefore  re-  Adlans, 
nuired  of  the  Achaeans  that  he  might  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  command  ;  but  Aratus  did  not  approve  of 
having  him  for  a  matter,  and  with  great  reafon, 
becaufe  it  was  more  than  probable  that  he  would 
play  the  tyrant :  However,  as  the  pretor  found  Aratus  calls 
that  he  could  not  refill  the  Spartan  power,  he  donians into 
had  recourfeto  the  king  of  Macedonia,  to  whom  Wn- 
he  had  hitherto  (hewn  himfelf  the  greateft  enemy. 

By  this  Angle  ftep,  according  to  Plutarch,  he 
tarnifhed  that  glory  which  he  had  acquired  by 
thirty  years  prudent  conduct,  as  the  Spartan 
yoke  fhould  have  been  thought  more  tolerable 
for  the  Greeks  than  the  Macedonian  :  Yet  this 
fame  writer  allows  that  Aratus  yielded  to  the 
temper  of  the  times,  which  commands  thoje  who 
feem  to  command.  In  fail,  fuch  was  their  hatred 
ao-ainft  the  Spartans,  that  the  league  was  ready 
to  be  diffolved  if  any  other  meafures  had  been 
taken.  Polybius  is  of  the  fame  opinion,  and 
his  teftimony  is  not  to  be  doubted.  At  the  time 
that  Antigonus  Dofon  was  called  into  Pelopon- 
nefus,  Cleomenes  had  already  feized  Corinth  ; 
the  citadel  was  therefore  given  in  pledge  to  An¬ 
tigonus,  and  a  more  valuable  fecurity  could  not 
have  been  offered. 
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prince  might  infpire  the  people  with  a  love  of 
frugality  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  patience  , 
buns  it' not  at  the  fame  time  to  be  dreaded,  that 
the  whole  might  be  defeated  by  a  contrary  exam¬ 
ple,  unlefs  it  were  rendered  impoffible  by  the 

total  profeription  of  riches  l  ..... 

The  king  of  Sparta  had  it  principally  in  view 
~  i/'fnmp  ?hat  fuuerioritv  which  the  republick 


However 
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mj.-  H°wevcr  formidable  was  this  new  enemv 

S£K  £e°™ri„f  UdH^eSal0p0lis  almoft  bcfore  l>» 

l  J  "l  hlm  at  the  walls  of  Arvos  . 

Mi,  “3for°tb te?  2  Lacedemonia.^d 

was  rdbVtd  ,  *  ob  m°aey  and  provifions,  he 

The  famous  batcleof  SelX"  “A"?™  aaion- 
f«t«l  by  Andgonus,  dettmy^  auTi,  Ws  atd' 

SS-SS  rimet  very  °f  keSal°P°lis-  «  that 

:n“-  m  X  r  Y  7  g  man>  contributed  verv  much 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  day,  by  attacking  a  body  of 

~pai  tans,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  hfs  fuperiour 

o.aceis,  and  even  againft  the  orders  of  the  kina 

ntigonus  pretended  to  find  fault  with  the  com’ 

Sifvf he  iaid  the  biame  up°n" 

rnnopasmen .  That  young  man,  faid  the  kino- 
as  behaved  like  a  great  general,  hy  feiziw  the 
proper  moment,  while  you  have  adled  like  a  young 
man.  Io  feize  an  opportunity  - of  «dmLs  * 
advantage  of  the  enemy,  is  to  obey  the  o-eneral 

provided  fuccefs  juftifies  what  may  at  firft  fioht 

feem  to  be  a  breach  of  orders.  *  Sht 

and  ;d0y4ederV,etUrned  t0  Sparta  after  his  defeat, 

beiter  days,  who!T|’ m  f^.^ey  could  not  refift  J  butbeina 

^;.his  [ubmit  tothe  d^ates  o  f  he 

conqueroi,  he  embarked  for  Egypt,  where  he 

•  hoped  for  protection  from  Ptolemy  Euergetes 

One  of  his  friends  advifed  him  to  put  an  end 

to  his  d, (grace  by  a  voluntary  death,  to  whom 

drea3  oft.il  f  *  WM  C<Ward,y  to  die  from  a 

?  d  o[  alfeJhame,  or  the  defire  of  falfe 
honour ,  that  death  fhould  be  an  adion,  and 
hoc  the  confequence  of  paft  atfions ;  that  he 

thought 
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thought  it  was  his  duty  to  preferve  his  life  for 
A  nf  his  country,  and  that  it  would  be 
thC  8°r infrter  to  die  when  all  hope  was  over. 

T?  ero-etes  greatly  affefted  with  fuch  noble  fen- 
aments  would  have  affifted  him,  if  he  had  not 

been  prevented  by  death.  rllcceffor  Cle-  He  invite. 

Under  Ptolemy  Philopater  his  iuccelio  ,  theEgyp- 

omenes,  miftrufted  by  a  voluptuous  court  ve, y 
foon  faw  himfelf  without  farther  refoume  and 
even  a  prifoner  at  large ;  he  therefore,  with  thir¬ 
teen  faithful  friends  who  ftill  adjcrrf  to  him 
entered  into  a  refolution  to  conclude  all  by  a  def- 
perate  attempt.  Having  efcaped  from  his  guards, 
he  ran  into  the  ftreets  of  Alexandria,  inviting  the 
Egyptians  to  rebel,  but  no  creature  attempting 
mftir,  the  Spartans  killed  one  another,  that  they  His  death, 
might  efcape  punilhment.  The  body  of  Cle- 
omenes  was^  affixed  to  a  croft,  and  his  mother 
and  children  were  maffacred.  Livy  calls  him  the 
firft  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  perhaps  he  deferves 
that  appellation  rather  than  that  of  reformer. 

After  the  battle  of  Selafia,  Sparta  fell  into  sparu  jinks 
the  hands  of  Antigonus,  who  behaved  to  its  in- 
•  habitants  in  a  manner  which  procured  him  more 
honour  than  he  had  gained  by  his  victory,  for  he 
left  them  at  liberty  to  govern  by  their  own  lawsJ 
•without  having  ufed  againlh  them  a  fingle  actot 
feverity.  The  Ephori  were  reftored.  the 
changes  which  were  made  by  Cleomenes  could 
not  continue  ;  as  the  manners  of  the  people  re¬ 
mained  ftill  corrupted.  That  republick  which 
had  formerly  been  a  barrier  for  the  fecurity  °f  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  from  this  time  forward  had 

its  particular  tvrant,  and  was  no  longer  heard  of 
■  f  ■  m 
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league. 


Greece  re¬ 
duced  by 
the  Ro¬ 
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learning. 


oftheHeSH^h  ebmed  nations*  The  race 

preferved  by  the  Drndpnt  °  contrary,  waa 

who  enjoyed  theentfre  fi']agementofAratus» 

•*>  likewife  Z o f b" 

of  Hannibal,  in  the  ‘s*uc«Hor  Philip,  the  ally 
Philip  being  foon  corrupted  by 
were  round  him,  the  honeii  /nceritv  ofT  t“ 

caufed  him  poifonld  ''V"  •  \h'?forc  h<= 

of  king,,  faid  2  ,  Th,‘“  ,ic  frimdjbip 

4ft  of  .he  poifon  Thn  S  a'  began  10  f«'  4 

againft  Philip,  and  Mopsme““ded°l;eUPlTS 
to  the  reoublirh  r  ^  • n  aclclec*  n^vv  Juftre 

lore  “  preferve  a 

rule  in  .he  coL  ™  as  w  S  r'f "  ,‘°  b'ar 

Cme  °tour  hift«y  The7atinn„oef 

ofTaUi^  “S  haSZdu  'dr  '°Ul  Wr“k 

terns  of  heroL, 

?r  zThoditrr  bd&r;:cftorAchiia- 

*^*4  Greece  ir^that  fc.  - 
“  difosi  'aid  rhcr/  '  Weight  of  its  domeftick 

be  Mably,  "  Gree?e°S?in„P7tr,7ayS  the  Ab' 

«  nnroWl  r  e  ltill  preferved  a  very  hon- 

„  C  b  /Upen0nty  °ver  her  conquerors  Her 

«  anc?d  edSf’  a  Ulle  f°r  learning^  philofophy 
„  and  tlae  arts’  revenged  her,  if  we  may  ufe  the 

«  fXfIei1an\forheJr  0verthrow,  and  in  her  turn 
fubjedted  the  pride  of  rhe  Romans.  The  con-’ 

querors  became  the  difciples  of  the  conquered, 

“  and 
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«  and  learnt  a  language  which  Homer,  Pindar, 

«  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Demofthenes,  Plato, 

«  Euripides,  had  embellifhed  with  all  the 
<c  .races  of  their  elevated  genius.  Orators  who 
«  had  already  captivated  the  citizens  of  Rome, 

<c  went  among  the  Greeks  to  acquire  that  deli- 
«  cate  elegance  of  tafte,  perhaps  the  m oft  ex¬ 
ec  cellent  of  all  talents,  the  fecrets  of  that  art 
«  which  gives  new  powers  to  genius  ;  in  one 
<c  word,  they  went  to  learn  that  enchanting  gi  t 
<c  which  can  difplay  every  thing  to  advantage, 
cc  In  their  fchools  of  philofophy,  the  moft  diltin- 
cc  o-uifhed  Romans,  fhook  off  their  prejudices, 

<c  learnt  to  refpedt  the  Greeks,  and  in  their  re- 
cc  turn  to  their  own  country,  brought  with  them 
cc  efteem  and  gratitude.  From  thefe  motives, 

<c  Rome  made  her  yoke  lefs  burdenfome,  and 
cc  dreading  to  abufe  the  rights  of  conqueft,  dif- 
cc  tinguifhed  Greece  from  all  the  other  con- 
cc  quered  provinces,  by  particular  marks  of  fa¬ 
ce  your.  What  an  honour  to  letters,  to  be  able 
to  fave  that  country  where  they  had  been  cher- 
cc  ifhed,  from  evils  which  lawgivers,  magiftrates, 

<c  and  the  greateft  military  geniufes  could  not 
cc  proteft  her  !  Here  the  Greeks  were  avenged 
*  cc  for  the  contempt  fhewn  them  by  ignorance ; 

€C  and  they  are  certain  of  being  refpedted  where- 
<c  ever  fuch  eftimators  of  merit  are  to  be  found 
as  were  the  Romans.”  Qbferv.fur  les  Grecs . 

Thefe  judicious  reflections  lead  us  to  inquire  We  fhould 
into  the  arts,  learning,  philofophy,  and  fciences 
of  the  Greeks.  As  we  have  nor.  time  to  examine  terming  to 
fuch  important  matters  to  the  foundation,  let  us  tmfnd.uma‘1 
endeavour  to  inveftigate  their  firft  principles,  to 

as 


the  history 

them  inSeV  ™red“e°fLthr  ’  'if?’3"  find 
of  wars,  battle,  iE  than  a11  the  ^citals 

which  may  be  extraftecTf’  an<l  petty  Ganges 
human  affL,  t„  f 

little  or  nothing  inftruftiv?  i,  Eu  V  whlch 

than  all  thofe  catalogues  of  nl°  be  foHnd»  or 
which  have  been  he^n  ‘  £ames  and  dates 

burden  to  the  memoX  "f  f°r  an  °PPreffive 

leaft  information  upo/’ fub  je&s of° 1 h  ^ '  °g  the 
importance  to  mankind  t  i  *  the  Seated: 
is  to  know  notE  m  he  J  knQW  ^  words 
unimportant  faftsfis  litde  beTEfEE -Wlth 

ingSar  zis^«^a^ 

man.  7>  the  pr0per  ftud7  of  a  gentle- 
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book  fifth. 

Of  the  Arts,  Learning,  and  Science  of 

the  Greeks. 

CHAP.  I. 

The  ARTS  of  GREECE. 


Sect.  I. 


Agriculture,  Commerce,  Navigation. 


A-  © 

S  the  Greeks  increafed  in  knowl-  Advantage 

_  .  n  js  •  _  _  1 


edge,  they  quickly  became  fenfible  of  the  im-  °^sricul 
portance  of  agriculture,  to  which  they  had  fhewn 
great  difiike,  before  they  became  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  benefits  of  fociety.  It  is  ag¬ 


riculture  which  peoples  and  fupports  kingdoms. 


and  procures  for  them  their  moft  folid  riches. 
It  is  upon  agriculture  that  the  happinefs  of  na¬ 
tions  fituated  in  a  fertile  foil  depends.  Plenty  of 
natural  produ&ions  procures  other  wealth,  or 
prevents  the  people  from  being  fenfible  oi  the 
want  of  it.  Without  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  all 
other  riches  are  but  an  ufelefs  burden,  and  we 
fometimes  fee  the  fable  of  Midas  by  woful  expe¬ 
rience  realized.  It  was  for  that  reafon  the  fages 
of  antiquity,  particularly  Xenophon,  applied  to 
the  ftudy  of  this  fubjeft,  with  which  they  ought 
to  have  been  Itill  better  acquainted  j  their  lefions 
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own  dmTsltCdTr  ?e  COmmon  Pra£tke  of  their 

which  are  ro  Kp  f  &  convince^  of  the  refources 
trv  ir  C  b  ffn'nd  ln  a  wel1  cultivated  coun- 

Pli’nv  when  ;nCCr  an: t0  relyon  the  evidence  of 
r'Jiny,  when  he  fays  that  a  finale  p-rain  of  mm 

BrS  yieldhed  Ka  !lUndred  C&ars  in  Egypt  and 
dy  affitder?  h,g^ft  produce  which  even  Sic- 

for  on"  J  "g  t0  Cicero>  was  bu£  ten 

•  dod  °f  Attica  being  proper  only  forraif 
ing  oliyes,  which  were  carefully  cultivated  by  the 
henians,  they  had  recourfe  to  their  colonies  to 

DcPmofthhat  drfedi-  ,Byzandum>  according  to 
Demofthenes,  fupphed  them  annually  with  four 

undrea  thoufand  medimni  of  corn.  The  me 

dimnus,  which  was  reckoned  about  fix  meafures 

o  twenty  pounds  each,  was  fold  for  only  five 

df  acJmjE  5  korn  whence  it  is  evident  that  fpecie 
was  fcarce  and  that  living  was  very  cheap.  An 
ox  was  fold  m  the  time  ofSolon  for  five  drachma 
.id  a  hog  in  the  time  of  Socrates  for  three;  fo  very 
moderate  was  the  price  of  the  neceffaries  of  life^ 
However  from  the  time  of  the  expedition  of 
Xe.xcs  into  I  e.oponnefus,  the  Athenians  devot¬ 
ee  their  attention  to  commerce.  Navigation  had 
opened  different  channels,- but  (till  it  was  very 
iimited.  Xenophon  in  his  Treatije  upon  the 
publtck  revenue  advifes  the  Athenians  to  fpare 
no  pains  in  making  commerce  flourifli ;  to  favour 
all  who  were  concerned  in  it,  whether  natives  or 
oreigners  :  Even  to  advance  money  upon  proper 
jecurity,  and  to  provide  them  with  the  neceffary 
ihipping.  He  luppofes,  what  fhould  be  looked 
upon  as  a  maxim  in  government,  that  the  riches 
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of  individuals  make  the  wealth  of  the  ftate  : 
Above  all  things  he  recommends  the  working 
of  the  mines  in  the  country,  becaufe  materials 
which  are  found  at  home,  and  the  induftry 
which  is  neceftary  to  make  them  fit  for  ufe,  are 
the  mod  valuable  grounds  of  commerce. 

I  do  not  mention  Corinth,  nor  the  trading  col¬ 
onies,  fuch  as  Syracufe  s  We  know  in  general  that 
they  were  opulent  and  corrupted.  The  Moderns 
have  greatly  improved  the  theory  of  commerce. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  when  it  is  regulated 
by  proper  principles,  it  muft  furnifh  very  con- 
fiderable  refources  to  a  ftate  ;  but  how  was  it 
poffible,  that  people  could  fancy  riches  to  be  the 
foundation  of  the  happinefs  of  kingdoms  ?  or 
that  they  could  negledt  morals,  education  and 
laws,  leave  the  citizens  to  fink  into  a  fatal  de¬ 
generacy,  and  confine  their  whole  political  views 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  finances  ?  Hiftory 
furnifhes  us  with  a  thoufand  examples  of  nations 
being  corrupted  by  riches,  who  never  were  fo 
near  deftruftion  as  when  they  feemed  to  have 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  at  their  difpofal. 

Alexandria  became  fo  flourifhing  by  com¬ 
merce  under  the  Ptolemys,  as  to  make  Tyre  and 
Carthage  to  be  forgotten.  A  canal  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  Coptus  and  the  Red  Sea,  which 
was  dug  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  with  inns  for 
the  convenience  of  merchants  all  along  the 
banks,  attracted  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Afia.  Egypt  cured  of  its  an¬ 
cient  fuperftition,  grew  as  fond  of  the  fea,  as  it 
had  detefted  it  formerly.  The  navy  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  is  faid  to  have  confifted  of  a  hun¬ 
dred 
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dred  and  twenty  fhips  of  an  uncommon  fize,  and 
tour  thoufand  other  veflels. 

From  the  time  of  the  Perfian  invafion  their 
fhips  were  greatly  improved.  Their  veflels  or 
large  galleys  had  feveral  banks  of  oars,  and  car¬ 
ried  about  two  hundred  men.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  explain  the  conftruftion  of  thefe  banksf  which 
were  placed  obliquely,  and  fometimes  exceed- 
mgly  multiplied  for  fhow  ;  I  muft  be  content 

r;l°b  err'n#  relating  to  navigation. 

Alexander  s  fleet  failing  down  the  Indus,  arrived 

in  ten  months  at  Sufa,  having  been  three  months 
in  the  river,  and  feven  on  the  Indian  fea,  in  their 
paflage  from  Patala  to  Sufa,  which  was  the  firfl: 
time  any  of  the  Grecians  failed  upon  the  ocean 
The  paflage  from  the  coafl:  of  Malabar  to  the* 
Red  Sea,  was  afterwards  made  in  forty  days  as 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  vi.  cap.  23.  Alexan¬ 
der,  and  his  fucceflors,  believed  that  the  Euxine 
fea  had  a  communication  with  the  ocean.  There 
is  lefs  room  to  be  furprifed  at  this  ignorance, 
than  at  the  hardy  attempts  of  navigators,  at  a 
time  v/hen  they  had  fo  many  difficulties  to  en¬ 
counter,  and  with  luch  flender  affiftance.  The 
globe  was  unknown,  and  there  were  no  o-ffides 
to  conduct  them  ove^  the  vaft  expanfe.  ° 

Sect.  II. 

-  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting, 

Musick. 

WHEN  riches  have  introduced  a  tafte  for 
luxury  among  an  induftrious  people,  a  An¬ 
gle  eminent  genius  is  fufficient  to  make  the 
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fine  arts  flouriffi.  Pericles  ^ave  life  to  the  whoitj 
and  the  Athenians  continued  for  a  couple  of  ages, 
to  produce  themoft  elegant  onafter  pieces.  Arch¬ 
itecture  erected  thole  fuperb  monuments,  whofe 
delicate  proportions  inchant  the  eyes,  while  the 
enormousEgyptian  mafiescanonly  lerveto  ftrike 
with  aftonifhment.  The  three  ordersof  Grecian  ^  ^ 
architecture,  the  Dorick,  Ionick,  and  Corinthian,  Grecian  or- 
ftill  continue  the  invariable  ftandard  of  goodtafte.  ^sftth®er_ 
The  Tufcan  order  is  heavy  ;  and  the  Compofite  feft. 
though  more  ornamented,  is  lefs  perfeCt  than  the 
Corinthian.  The  Gothick  beauties  are  only  fo 
many  fplendid  blemifhes.  To  furpafs,  or  even 
to  equal  the  works  of  the  Ancients,  we  mull  re¬ 
turn  to  their  noble  fimplicity.  What  amazing 
difficulties  did  they  not  overcome  ?  Cranes  were 
unknown  even  in  the  time  of  Thucydides. 

Splendid  edifices  are  a  ruinous  expenfe,  even  Law  in 
for  ftates,  if  they  are  not  executed  with  the  itridt-  f/fpeahig 
eft  economy.  Vitruvius  mentions  a  law  in  Eph-  archlteas* 
efus,  which  prevented  great  abufes.  The  arch¬ 
itect  was  obliged  to  fixthecoft,  and  pledge  his 
whole  property,  before  he  undertook  to  eret  any 
publick  building.  If  the  expenfe  did  not  exceed 
the  agreement,  he  was  rewarded ;  if  it  amounted 
to  one  quarter  more,  the  publick  paid  the  furplus; 
but  if  it  exceeded  that  fum,  the  expenfe  feli  up¬ 
on  the  architet. 

Before  the  time  of  Pericles,  fculpture  had  pro-  g  ^ 
duced  nothing  but  clumfy  (hapelefs  figures.  The  perfected  by 
Grecian  ftatues,  like  thofe  of  the  Egyptians,  had  ph5d,aSl 
the  arms  hanging  down  adhering  clofe  to  the 
body,  with  the  legs  and  feet  joined  to  one  another, 
without  gefture,  attitude,  or  elegance.  This 

i  A  a  charming 
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charming  art  was  brought  to  perfedtion  by  Phid¬ 
ias  of  Athens,  a  man  who  to  a  great  fund  of 
knowledge,  joined  an  uncommon  genius.  Aftat- 
ue  wnich  he  had  made  to  be  placed  upon  a  pil- 
lai,  appealed  hideous  $  while  one  done  by  his 
competitor  Alcamenes,  feemed  excellent :  Place 
them  at  the  proper  dijlance ,  faid  Phidias,  and  the 
experiment  fhewed  the  advantage  he  derived 
from  a  knowledge  of  perfpedtive.  His  ftatue  of 
Minerva,  which  was  made  of  gold  and  ivory, 
twenty  fix  cubits  high,  having  expofed  him  to 
be  infulted  and  abufed  by  his  ungrateful  coun¬ 
trymen,  he  revenged  himfelf,  by  making  one  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  at  Elis,  the  idea  qf  which  he 
took  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

•  Myron  of  Athens ;  Poly&etes  and  Lyfippus  of 
Sicyonia,  Praxiteles,  and  Scopas  ofParos,  were 
likewife  celebrated  fculptors.  Lyfippus  was  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  executed  more  than  fix  hundred 
ftatues  :  He  was  the  only  perfon  whom  Alexan¬ 
der  would  allow  to  make  a  ftatue  of  him,  asA- 
pelles  was  his  only  painter.  The  two  ftatues  of 
Venus  by  Praxiteles,  were  much  admired.  Hav¬ 
ing  given  the  people  of  Cos  their  choice  of  them 
at  the  fame  price,  they  preferred  the  leaft  hand- 
fome,  becaufe  it  was  clothed,  and  the  other  nak¬ 
ed  ;  an  example  of  modefty  which  would  have 
been  praifed  even  in  the  Spartans.  Our  molt 
eminent  modern  artifts  copy  nature  after  the  an¬ 
tique  ftatues,  many  of  them  having  efcaped  the 
ravages  of  time.  Nothing  can  do  more  honour 
to  the  tafte  of  the  Ancients. 

The  wonders,  which  Pliny  and  feveral  other 
writers  tell  us,  of  the  ftate  of  painting  in  Greece, 

cannot 
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cannot  be  proved,  and  feem  the  more  inci  edible,  wonders 
as  even  by  the  confeffion  of  Pliny,  the  Greeks  » 

ufed  only  four  colours,  black,  white,  red  and 
yellow.  It  is  true  that  they  were  acquainted 
with  that  imperceptible  diminution  of  the  lights, 
that  clear  obfcure between  light  and  fhade,  which 
makes  the  figures  feem  to  fwell  on  the  canvas, 
and  difplays  the  moll  diftant  parts  of  the  piece  ; 
but  there  is  great  room  to  doubt  of  their  pro¬ 
ducing  the  fame  effeits,  which  are  admired  fo 
much  at  prefent.  Painted  fruits  pecked  at  by 
birds,  and  painted  horfes  which  made  horles 
neigh,  have  a  great  deal  of  the  marvellous,  with 
which  Pliny  has  overcharged  his  writings.  What 
would  he  have  faid,  if  he  had  ieen  the  pictures 


Different 


painted  by  Raphael  and  Rubens  ? 

The  cauftick  painting  confuted  in  applying 
wax  of  different  colours,  upon  wood  or  ivory  by  kindTof** 
the  help  of  fire  ;  an  art  of  which  the  Count  de  palntin£ 
Caylus  has  recovered  the  fecret.  The  Ancients 
knew  nothing  of  painting  in  oil.  Pliny  fays, 
that  they  did  not  paint  upon  cloth  before  the 
time  of  Nero,  and  affures  us,  that  the  great 
matters  rarely  painted  in  Frefco.  W e  have  many 
pieces  of  ancient  mofaick  itill  preferved which 
is  not  to  be  admired  as  painting. 

Among  the  many  celebrated  painters,  it  isfuf- 
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ficient  to  mention  the  name  of  Polygnotus,  who  painters 
received  the  thanks  of  the  council  of  the  Am-  PolysnoU‘ 
phictyons  in  a  publick  decree,  which  entitled  him 
to  have  his  expenlesdefrayed  wherever  he  travel- 
led,for  having  painted  gratis  the  ftory  of  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war  in  one  of  the  porticos  of  Athens  ;  Apol- 
Jodorus,  who  invented  theinchanting  art  of  paint-  fup9°llo,il‘ 
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ingin  Ciear  obfcure,  bef<  e  which,  according  to 
inv  ,  t  icre  was  not  a  picture  which  was  thought 
worthy  of  attention  ;  Zeuxis,  who  having  be¬ 
come  wealthy,  made  prefents  of  his  works?  Be- 
caufe,  as  he  haughtily  faid,  they  were  invaluable  ; 

arrhafius,  whom  Zeuxis,  it  is  faid,  allowed  to 
be  his  luperiour,  after  having  been  deceived  by  a 
Pamphiius.  curt3In  which  he  had  painted  ;  Pamphilus,  who 
was  the  firlt  that  added  a  knowledge  of  the  fci- 
ences  to  the  art  of  painting,  and  required  a  tal- 
Timanthes.  ent  Y^Y  from  his  pupils  j  Timanthes,  who  be¬ 
came  famous  from  his  celebrated  picture  of  Iph- 
igenia,  in  which  he  drew  a  veil  over  the  figure 
of  Agamemnon,  whole  grief  was  too  great  for 
expreffion  ;  Apelles,  the  fcholar  of  Pamphilus 
and  painter  of  Alexander,  who  expofedhis  works 
to  publick  view,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  re- 
marks  of  pafTengers  ;  and  Protogenes,  the  rival 
Protogene,  of  Apelles,  who  praifed  him  highly,  but  with 
t  is  addition,  that  he  did  not  know  how  to  lay  down 
his  pencil  ;  tnat  is  to  fay,  he  offended  by  beino- 
too  minute  and  correct.  * 

The  honours  and  rewards  which  were  lavifhed 
upon  artifls,  were  undoubtedly  the  beft  inftru- 
ments  for  inciting  them  to  improve  their  o-enius, 
and  Athens  can  only  be  reproached  with  having 
earned  them  to  exeefs,  The  more  they  were 
jenfibie  of  the  value  of  the  fine  arts,  the  more 
ougnt  they  to  .have  relt  that  fuperiority  which  ac¬ 
companies  a  life  of  virtue  ;  the  performing  of  no¬ 
ble  actions,  and  every  kind  of  Iblid  merit,  which 
inftead  of  lerving  only  to  amufe  the  people, 
mould  help  to  improve  their  underflandings,and 
fecuretheii  happinds;  but  when  thefe  agreeable 
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accomplifhments  are  preferred  to  all  others  ; 
when  they  fwallow  up  the  rewards  due  toeltential 
fervices  5  when  they  exhauft  the  wealth  which  is 
1  wanted  for  the  fupport  of  the  nation  ;  when  there 
is  fuch  a  value  fet  upon  them,  as  to  make  every 
thing  elfe  to  be  looked  upon  with  difdain  ;  then 
morals,  principles,  laws,  and  governnhent,  are 
threatened  with  a  total  overthrow. 

This  the  Athenians  fadly  experienced.  At  The  eon™- 
the  time  when  they  were  only  engaged  in  ad-  f0nowe<i. 
miring  ftatues,  pictures,  and  publick  fltows, 

Phrvne  the  courtelan,  mittrefs  of  Praxiteles, 
and  V  mapy  others,  had  the  effrontery  to  un¬ 
dertake  ;to  rebuild  the  city  of  Thebes,  upon 
condition  thatfhe  might  affix  the  following  in- 
fcription  •  iThebes  'was  dejlroyed  by  Alexander  > 
and  rebuilt  by  Phryne.  Zeuxis  drefled  in  purple 
and  gold,  made  a  pompous  difplay  of  his  pride 
at  the  Olympick  games.  Parrhafius  infolently 
pyefented  himfelf  to  publick  view  with  a  crown 
of  gold  upon  his  head,  about  the  time  that  Soc¬ 
rates  and  Phocion  drank  the  hemlock. 

One  thiAg  very  remarkable  in  the  manners  The;m. 
of  ancient  Greece,  is  the  importance  which  was  ponan«at- 
attached  to  mufick.  It  was  in  fome  degree  in-  huGck. 
terwoven  in  the  conftitution,  and  even  had  an 
influence  upon  the  laws.  The  auftere  Spartans 

A  _  ■«  • 

were  fo  attentive  to  nmfick,  and  confidered  it  as 
an  ohjeft  of  fo  great  importance,  that  every  in¬ 
novation  was  ftriftly  forbidden.  Plato  defends 
the  neceffity  of  this  law,  for  which  I  can  affign 
no  motive,  but  the  acute  fenfibility  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  ftrong  impreffion  which  was 
made  upon  them  by  harmony. 
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its  real  ufc.  They  had  experienced  the  advantages  of  har¬ 
mony,  m  civilizing  the  people,  and  foftening  their 

.aXap?  rnai?ners>  roufing  their  courage  in  battle 
mlpiring  the  love  of  virtue,  and  animating  them 
to  the  performance  or  noble  aftions,  by  celebrat¬ 
ing  the  prailes  of  great  men  5  for  mufick  and  po- 
ctiy  going  hand  in  hand,  conduce  to  that  purpS'e 

In  one  word,  mufick  became  an  effentiai  PS  £ 

the  education  of  youth.  That  grave  and  iudi- 
cious  author  Polybius  takes  notice,  that  it  was 
fo  necefiary  to  the  Arcadians  in  particular  that 
by  the  negleft  of  it,  one  of  their  cities,  Cynitha 
became  noted  for  its  ferocity  and  barbarity,  of 
which  till  the  time  of  that  omiffion,  ther/had 
een  but  few  examples.  Plutarch,  after  the  molt 
famous  philofophers,  reprefents  mufick  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  means  of  foothing  the  paffions,  and  reg¬ 
ulating  the  heart  and  temper  ,  but  he  fpeaks  of 
a  manly,  Ample,  majeftick  mufick,  which  had 
none  of  that  effeminatelicentioufnefs,  with  which 
V  a^1An{Iotle  reproach  the  theatres  in  their 
days  The  principles  Jhould  be  fuited  to  poetry 
and  dancing,  both  the  one  and  the  other  beino- 

comprehended  in  the  general  idea  of  mufick! 

The  Romans  left  an  art  to  their  flaves,  which 
the  Greeks  held  in  fuch  eftimation. 

At  firft  the  lyre :  had  only  three  firings  :  In 
t nc  i  eign  of  Philip,  1  imotheus  increafed  them  to 
eleven,  to  which  others  were  afterwards  added. 

It  is  a  doubt  among  the  learned,  whether  the 
Ancients  were  acquainted  with  counterpoint ,  or 
with  pieces  of  mufick  in  different  parts  perform¬ 
ed  together.  Their  mufick  was  divided  into 
eighteen  tones,  which  they  diftinguifhed  by  fo 
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rnany  particular  characters.  The  gamut  which 
was  invented  by  Guy  d’ Arezzo  in  the  eleventh 
century  has  greatly  facilitated  the  art ;  and  in  this 
as  well  as  many  other  things,  the  Moderns  fccjn 
oreatly  to  excel  the  Ancients.  The  work  of  M. 
Burette  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Belles  Lettres,  vol.  v.  may  be  confulted  tor  in¬ 
formation  on  the  fubjeCt. 

Sect.  III. 


$he  Art  of  War. 

THE  improvement  of  the  fine  arts,  did  not  At'of 
retard  the  progrefs  of  that  of  war.  The  many 
victories  gained  by  the  Greeks,  mull  be  alcribed 
to  the  difcipline  of  the  troops,  and  the  abilities 
of  their  generals.  I  lhall  examine  fome  particu¬ 
lars  relating  to  their  forces,  for  it  is  of  confe- 
quence  to  have  an  idea  of  the  fprings  which  pro¬ 
duced  fuch  important  events,  and  decided  the 

fate  of  kingdoms.  _  r 

Citizens  born  to  defend  their  country,  necef™  foldjers, 
farily  form  her  armies :  A  republican  fpirit,  a  love  , 
of  glory  and  liberty,  naturally  produce  heroes. 

A  Spartan  ferved  in  the  field  from  the  age  of 
thirty  to  fixty,  while  the  youth  and  aged  guarded 
the  city,  where  they  lived  harder  than  their  fel¬ 
low  citizens,  who  were  with  the  army.  War 
alone  ferved  a  little  to  foften  the  aufterity  of  that 
people,  who  had  it  in  view  in  all  their  inftitutions, 
and  Lycurgus  found  the  fecret  of  making  it  a 
pleafure  to  them.  As  to  the  Athenians,  they  en¬ 
tered  into  thefervice  ofthe  republick,  by  taking 

a  , 
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arm^'rm  ?i?th  3t  tbe  aSe  of  eighteen,  and  carried 
am  i  till  they  were  fixty.  Men  who  fight  for 

ftill  nrolTforr! d.re"  and  Property,  and  what  is 

to  thT°enetlirv  f  ery,°Ugh£  t0  be  fuPeriour 
it  thriTfZflnf  h  roihtary  men  ,  but  what  is 
a  lenie  °f  honour,  and  a  well  difcinliner! 
army,  cannot  effca  among  the  Moderns  JP 

ried  otat  c0”.tl™“*  long>  and  were  car- 

ned  on  at  a  diftance,  it  became  neceffary  to  pro 

vide  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  troops.  perfcles 
f  Xed  Cae  Pay  of  the  army  ;  the  foot  foldier  had 

three °oboii  *  '  -r?? the  fail°r 
•  »r  -  T.re  Spartans  were  feen  to  ferve 

m  Alia,  in  the  pay  of  the  Perfians. 

the  Greeks.  „  1  hre  of  the  Grecians  were  a  helmet 

ZT  ’  bUikllr’  Wd>  lanee>  javelin,  bow  and 

CHMKkncr  1  re  a11  impr0V'd  b?  tim=  »nd 
experience.  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian,  reduced 

t  ie  fize  and  weight  of  the  buckler,  and  leno-th 

widcofflTa5  aDd  lances  J  he  had  cuiraffes 
'wht !  '  flax>  ft.eePed  ln  vinegar  mixed  with  fait, 

wmcii  it  was  faid  were  better  than  thofe  made  of 

Ir<>1!;  'rn. chls  ls  not  ea%  to  be  conceived.  He 

?erClfed  his  tro°Ps  10  military  evolu! 
tion,  and  that  important  part  of  their  duty  was 
much  unproved.  y  was 

^  The  greateft  ftrength  of  the  Grecian  armies 
con  lifted  in  infantry.  They  had  given  up  their 
chariots  which  were  formerly  fo  common,yet  en¬ 
tirely  ufelefs,  or  rather  dangerous.  Their  caval- 
y,  which,  for  want  of  horfes,  were  but  few  in 

number, 


Infantry 

Cayalrv. 


Sit 
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number,  fought  in  good  order.  They  knew  noth¬ 
in*  of  either  faddles,  ftirrups,  or  boote,  and  they 
could  do  without  them.  What  is  told  of  the  Nu- 
midians  is  aftomfhing  ;  for  it  is  faid  they  c  Id 

manage  their  horfes  perfectly,  without  either  bit 
or  bridle.  So  much  is  ic  in  the  power  of  habit 
and  induflry  to  fupply  the  want  of  thofe  helps, 

which  we  think  abfolutely  neceffary.  . 

During  the  war  which  Sparta  carried  on  a-  Art  of 
gainft  the  MelTenians,  the  city  of  Ithome,  from 
its  beino-  fituated  upon  a  mountain,  held  out  a 
fiege  of  nineteen  years;  the  art  of  war  was  at 
that  time  in  its  infancy.  In  proportion  as  the 
Greeks  became  more  enlightened,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  refledted  upon  their  intereft,  they  made  raPjd 
progrefs  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  that  fubject : 

The  choofins  proper  ntuations  for  encamping, 
excellent  difpofitions  for  adtion,  fkilful  manoeu¬ 
vres,  the  fecrets  of  the  attack  and  defence  of 
places,  were  no  longer  unknown.  They  made  Machine*, 
ufe  of  all  forts  of  warlike  machines ;  catapult®, 
balift®,  moving  towers,  tortoifes,  battering  rams, 
of  which  it  is  eafy  to  find  deicriptions.  We 
need  only  read  the  hiftory  of  the  lieges  of  Tyre 
and  Syracufe,  to  make  us  conceive  the  refources 
which  the  Ancients  derived  from  genius  and 
courage. 

It  is  needlefs  to  repeat  that  the  maintenance  Means  of 
of  difcipline,  rewards  and  punifhments,  the  love 
of  glory  and  the  dread  of  fhame,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  caufes,  which  gave  the  Greeks  a  fuperiority 
over  their  enemies.  They  fpared  no  pains  to 
rendertheir  people  invincible.  Though  the  Spar¬ 
tans  were  accuftomed  to  defpife  death  from  their 

infancy. 
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infancy,  yet  they  wore  red  clothes  when  they 
vvent  to  war,  to  prevent  the  blood  from  being  feen 

affiftJin°emthei|;W0UnJ-ds-  Nature  ftould  be 

ar_  a  every  thing  j  fometimes  things  which 

=s.7= i  *-* — 
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learning. 

Their  lan¬ 
guage. 


oA/rages  A  ?£n  CATE  tafte> a  l^ely  imagination, 

Greeks  for  ii.  a  fertility  of  genius,  a  rich  harmonious 
-cquirms  Janguage,  eminent  abilities  excited  by  the  moll 
ardent  emulation,  all  together  contributed  to 
make  the  Greeks  in  point  of  learning  the  matters 
and  models  of  the  whole  world.  Their  incom- 

ParkbirifngUagr  univerfaI,y  flexible,  and  fit  to 
embeHifh  every  fubjed,  had,  under  the  pen  of 

graCe*  ftren§th>  and  rnajefty,  and 
was  worthy  either  to  celebrate  the  praifes  ofjupi- 

IZZ  M  VCnUSi  W!"ch’  if  1  am  not  miftaken, 
evidently  proves,  that  there  were  good  writers 

before  the  time  of  Homer,  for  languages  are 

formed  but  very  flowly,  and  can  be  improved 

only  by  the  labours  of  the  learned  F 

objects  of  ~  ,haS/!moft  always  been  prior  to  every 

poetry.  ei  kind  c-r  learning,  which  is  undoubtedly 

owing 


Origin  and 


craven  upon  their  memories :  Accordingly  poetry 
has  been  cultivated  in  all  favage  nations.  The 
warmth  of  the  paflions  has  been  of  great  me  in 
promoting  this  delightful  art,  but  the  caufe  of 
humanity  has  often  given  a  fubjeft  for  the  fong 
of  the  poet.  The  intention  of  the  Iliad  of  Ho¬ 
mer  was  to  ftifle  that  difcord  which  prevailed  in 
the  mindsofthe  Greeks,  and  by  exhibiting  a  view 
of  the  noble  deeds  of  their  anceftors,  to  infpire 
them  with  a  paffion  for  performing  heroick  ac¬ 
tions.  If  the  milder  virtues  had  been  known  at 
that  time ;  it  is  probable  they  had  likewife  been 

celebrated  by  Homer.  . 

The  drama,  which  was  invented  in  the  time  . 
of  Solon,  had  its  fource  from  the  poems  of  Ho¬ 
mer  :  Aftions  which  gave  pleafure  to  the  reader, 
received  additional  charms,  by  being  introduc¬ 
ed  upon  the  itage,  and  were  accompanied  with 
eminent  advantages.  iEfchylus  who  was  the 
real  father  of  tragedy,  for  the  farces  of  Thefpis 
do  not  deferve  that  name,  employed  terrour  and 
pity  to  afFedt  the  human  heart.  He  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  invafion  by  Xerxes,  and  his  piec¬ 
es  were  filled  with  expreffions  of  hatred  againft 
tyranny.  Sophocles  made  his  appearance  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  iEfchylus,  and  not  only  dif- 
putedwith  him,  but  carried  from  him  the  prize  of 
merit,  by  rendering  tragedy  more  interelling,  by 


Its  life. 


-Ancient 


J<4  T  H  E  H  I  S  T  O  R  Y 

We  can  fcarcely  believe  Ju  •  •  , 

view  of  thefp  nnJ  ’  that  the  principal 

by  affeftinp-  rfo.  h  *  WaS-  *?  corre<^  the  paffions, 

but  it  iA  S,  •  hLart  WIth  Pathetick  fobiects  • 
but  it  is  certain,  that  while  they  fought  thill’ 

How  greatly  ufe/ufwouhUheatrical  5£K£‘ 

SIS"  f  “ring  pleaftres 
virtuous  feMtaen’tl t  C°”Ve),ing  nobl'  “d 

Sr1  theCbTftL'Kr  CfoiSymby  £“rade  °M  of 

comedy.  riHirn!^  Tt-  *  *  . t  ^XpOiing  Vice  to 

ou Id  beft  w  Vncb0nce,,vab,c’ how  the  Ad'V"i>"s 

could  beitow  fuch  applaufe,  as  they  did  noon 
An  uncom.  tilTA^-  bufTbonrics  of  Ariftophanes,  after 
ZVPt  thhe7r  ltCqiUired  3rei?  f°r  the  mo™l  lefoons  of 

Ariftopha-  ripides  a°s  a  crimT' /A7  impiUed  t0  Eu’ 

exoreffion  inf  fK  hTnS  Put  the  following 
exprellion  into  the  mouth  of  Hippolytus  •  Mv 

tongue  has  pronounced  the  oath,  but  my  heart  *ZS 

not  approve;  though  the  oa’th  to  which  he  tl- 

ludes,  feems  to  be  oppofite  to  his  duty  ;  yet  at 

thpi?m!i£,me  th,7  Permitted  the  characters  of 

•  iftratpS°d  d3Q  We  3S  the  §overnmenr,  their  mag¬ 
nates  and  Socrates,  to  be  ridiculed  upon  the 

age»  in  pieces  which  were  equally  an  infult  to 
religion  and  common  decency.  The  old  com¬ 
edy  was  of  moft  unbridled  licentioufnefs,  fa- 

crificing 
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crificing  every  thing  to  fatire  ;  and  what  we  have 
ft  ill  remaining  of  Ariftophanes,  is,  in  that  refpe6V, 
a  difarace  to  Athens.  Middle  comedy,  which 
fnruns  up  in  the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  only 
difguifed  the  names,  and  infulted  the  perfons, 
which  rather  whetted  than  extinguilhed  the  ma¬ 
lignity  of  the  people.  But  at  laft  Alexander 
checked  this  inldlent  licentioufnefs.  The  new 
comedv  defcribed  the  manners  without  offend-  True  com¬ 
ing  particular  perfons,  by  prefenting  a  mirrour,  et!‘ 
as  Boileau  expreffes  it,  in  which  every  one  might 
fee  a  pifture  of  himfelf,  laugh  at  his  own  irreg¬ 
ularities,  and  in  an  agreeable  manner  learn  to 
corredt  his  errours.  We  cannot  too  much  re¬ 
gret  the  lofs  of  the  works  of  Menander,  who 
Ihone  eminently  in  this  boundlefs  field,  fince  we 
know  that  the  tafte  of  Terence  was  formed  from 

his  writings.  .  . 

We  mull  be  as  zealous  idolizers  of  antiquity  The  Mod_ 

as  madam  Dacier,  not  to  allow  that  the  Moderns 

are  greatly  fuperiour  to  the  Greeks  in  the  dra-  Ancients  in 

matickart.  While  we  acknowledge  them  to  have 

been  our  mailers,  let  us  not  hoodwink  our  rea- 

fon  fo  far,  as  to  offer  incenfe  to  their  faults,  at 

the  expenfe  of  the  juftice  we  owe  to  their  rivals. 

The  amazing  number  of  dramatick  productions 
of  the  Ancients,  ferves  only  to  prove  that  they 
were  not  very  delicate,  either  in  the  conduit  or 
compofition  of  their  pieces.  It  is  faid,  that 
Sophocles  wrote  about  a  hundred  and  thirty. 

The  violent  rage  which  the  Athenians  had  for 
publick  fpeCtacles,  the  rewards  which  they  ad-  ^hiX^thr 
judged  to  their  poets,  the  honour  of  being  de-  Athemans^ 

dared  in  publick  to  be  fuperiour  to  their  rivals,  ftage. 

contributed 


o 

J 
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contributed  to  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  that 

ca„8b8e,bgrart-fll£reqUirS  ^  Sood  taft 

fare e, of  n  r8  t0  -ake  Pkce  of  the  d°wnifh 
arces  of  our  progenitors.  Athens  very  foon  had 

de  Je?  T  ’  ^  EuriPides  5  3nd  in  W 

olo  ree,  the  care  of  the  theatre,  among  that  friv- 
olous  people,  was  made  a  bufmefs  of  the  ftate  • 
we  might  approve  of  this,  if  their  foie  obied:  had 

and1 XZf  VhCtlrmannerS  *  but  Ar  Jphanes 

fon  rh  I h  r  were  *»thorifed  to  poi- 
ion  the  minds  of  the  people.  What  idea  can  we 

leee  to  innrftate  where  buffbons  have  a  privi- 
JL  i  mrh  V-lr  Cue,5  and  3  Power  to  make  the 
Pe°Pje  [lJe  UP  m  rebellion  againft  her  ? 

Other  kinds  .  AU  the  other  kinds  ofpoetry,  the  Jvrick.  ele- 
of poetry,  giack,  epigrammatick,  and  paftoral,  have  like- 
wfe  come  to  us  from  the  Greeks,  and  have  all 
been  improved  by  the  Romans.  That  genius 
Ihould  pront  by  the  models  of  antiquity,  by  at¬ 
tending  to  their  jmperfedions,  and  imitating  their 
beauties  with  better  tafte,  is  nothing  furprifing. 


Sect.  II. 

Hist  o  r  y. 

Hifiory a-  7* ^  know’edgc  of  hiftory  is  one  of  the 
Eiong  the  greatelt  advantages  we  have  derived  from  ourac- 

qciamtance  with  the  Greeks.  Confufed  heaps  of 
tadts  collected  without  method  ;  traditions,  fre¬ 
quently  ridiculous;  handed  down  without  know- 
/  j,nS  trough  what  channel  they  paffed,  ferved  in¬ 
dead  of  annalsto  the  different  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty,  which  could  only  keep  the  people  longer  in  a 
Pate  of  barbarous  ignorance,  till  the  art  of  writ-  ' 
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ing  became  univerfal,  and  fome  learned,  diligent 
authors,  collected,  examined,  and  arrang  d  hd- 
torical  materials  to  form  an  intereftmg  collection 
of  inftruftion.  Though  fome  fables  muft  have 
crept  into  works  of  this  kind,  when  the  writers 
are  obliged  to  include  the  hiftory  of  ancienttimes, 
of  which  no  monuments  remain,  yet  there  are 
precious  truths  Hill  to  be  found;  and  what  is  per- 
haps  not  lefs  valuable,  we  learn  even  from  thefe 
fables,  to  fufpend  our  judgment,  and  to  raile 
doubts  which  are  necefiary  to  make  us  enquire 
where  the  truth  lies.  The  errours  of  the  ancients, 
after  having  for  a  long  time  milled  credulous 
difpofitions,  at  laft  produced  rules  of  cnticilm 
by  which  we  ought  to  guard  againftmiflakes.  . 

Herodotus  of  Halicarnafius,  a  city  of  Caria, 
is  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  hiftory  ;  he  was 
born  a  few  years  before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece.  His  hiftory  begins  with  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  and  ends  with  the  fea  engagement  at 
Mycale  :  His  digreflions  which  relate  to  the  E- 
gyptians  and  other  people,  are  in  a  great  meafure 
fabulous,  becaulehe  trailed  to  the  traditions  of 
the  priefts  ;  and  it  muft  be  owned  that  he  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on  in  his  relation  of  cir- 
cumftances  which  happened  in  his  own  time  ;  he 
was  too  fond  of  the  marvellous  to  be  able  to  dil- 
tinguifti  the  truth.  We  find  him  uttering  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fplendid  falfities,  with  an  air  of  candour,^ 
which  has  brought  the  fcandalous  reproach  of 
falfehood  upon  Greece  ( Gracia  mendax.)  If  he 
does  not  always  prove  their  truth,  he  feems  to  be¬ 
lieve  them  himfelf ;  yet  when  compared  with  our 

jmcient  writers  of  chronicles,  not  only  for  the 

method, 
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method,  but  for  the  matter,  he  deferves  the 
nigheft  encomiums.  See  pave  191. 

His  exam.  GreekT  by6  n!fii„e.ofthat  Hftorian  to  pleafe  the 
ft"™?**  p  a  bJ  "*ttenng  their  credulous  vanity. 
Thucydides  Reading -his hiflorj r  at  the  Olympick  games,  and 

afterwards  at  one  of  the  moft  fplendid  feftivals  of 
Athens,  procured  him  univerfal  applaufe.  Thu- 

Sefet?  -T  rl°K W3S  then  y°uno>  happened  to  be 
P  ,en.!’  being  tranfported  with  a  degree  of 

enthufiafm,  melted  into  tears,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
theatrical  representation ;  which  proof  of  genius 
and  fenfibility  being  obferved  by  the  author,  he 
advifed  the  father  of  the  young  man  to  cultivate 
iuch  promifing  parts  with  all  poffible  attention. 
A  fing!e  example  is  often  fufficient  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  to  roufe  a  fuperiour  genius,  and 
to  direct  its  future  courfe. 

From  that  time,  Thucydides  dedicated  his  at¬ 
tention  to  ftudy,  and  while  he  ferved  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnefian  war,  his  mind  was  conftantly  taken  up 
with  the  thoughts  of  writing  its  hiftory;  he  ex¬ 
amined  every  thing,  he  collected  materials,  and 
made  accurate  memorandums  of  every  tranfac- 
uon.  _  A  twenty  years  baniihment  afforded  him 
iumcient  leifure  to  execute  his  purpofe  j  and  at 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  upon  the  ex- 
pulfion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  put  thelaft  hand 
to  t  at  excellent  work  which,  comprehends  the 
i  ory  of  the  twenty  one  firft  years  of  the  war. 

/  5e  gravlt7  of  hls  %Ie,and  the  foundnefs  of  his 
judgment,  evidently  fhew  that  he  was  more  fe¬ 
licitous  to  inftruA  than  to  pleafe  his  readers, 
wriuciim  or  Dionyfius  of  fdalicarnalfes,  who  has  been 
Djonyfius.  praifed  as  a  good  hiliorian  and  excellent  critick. 


Thucydi¬ 

des. 


Miftaken 
criticifm  of 


in 
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in  drawing  a  parallel  between  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  gives  the  preference  to  the  firft,  for 
reafons  which  I  cannot  think  worthy  of  either  a 
critick  or  hiftorian.  He  blames  Thucydides  for 
the  choice  of  his  fubjett,  and  the  melancholy 
fpeftacles  which  he  prefents  to  the  view  of  the 
reader  ;  for  the  want  of  epifodes  and  digreffions, 
and  for  the  feverity  of  his  cenfures,  &V.  but  he 
ou°ht  rather  to  have  found  fault  with  both  Her¬ 
odotus  and  Thucydides  for  having  introduced 
fo  many  orations  into  their  hiftories,  from  a  de¬ 
fire  to  embellifh  them,  though  the  ftrift  truth 
Ihould  thereby  be  facrificed. 

Xenophon  and  Ctefias,  of  whom  we  have  al-  Xenoph8n, 
ready  made  particular  mention,  though  younger, 
were  cotemporaries  of  Thucydides.  Befide  the 
Cyropsedia,  and  the  expedition  of  the  ten  thou- 
fand,  Xenophon  continued  the  Grecian  hiftory 
from  the  time  that  Alcibiades  returned  to  Athens. 

He  appears  often  too  credulous  for  a  philofopher 
and  the  difciple  of  Socrates,  but  he  had  an  infi¬ 
nite  refpedl;  for  religion. 

Polybius  of  Megalopolis,  the  pupil  of  Philo-  p0iyb;us. 
piemen,  and  friend  of  the  great  Scipio,  deferves 
to  be  preferred  to  all  the  Greek,  and  moft  of  the 
Latin  hiftorians.  Of  his  Univerfal  Hiftory,  which 
contained  the  whole  tranfaftions  that  happened 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punick  war  till 
the  redudtion  of  Macedonia,  there  are  only  his 
firft  five  books,  with  fome  fragments  remaining. 
Dionyfiusof  Halicarnaffus  fays  that  the  reading 
of  Polvbius  is  intolerable,  becaufe  he  does  not 
know  how  to  arrange  his  words.  This  critick 
was  fond  of  fine  phrafes,  and  certainly  preferred 
i  B  b  words 
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words  to  things ;  but  Brutus  ftudied  Polybius  on 
the  eve  of  tne  battle  of  Pharfalia. 

Dionyfiusof  The  Roman  antiquities,  which  were  written 
Haiicarnaf-  by  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaftbs,  in  the  time  of 
Auguftus,  is  a  work  which  has  been  highly  praif- 
eJ,  and  contains  much  interefting  matter  upon 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  ancient  Rome ;  but 
the  critick  difcovers  all  the  prejudices  of  a  fuper- 
ftitious  Greek,  anxious  to  give  a  Grecian  oricrin 
to  every  thing  valuable.  His  eleven  firft  books 
which  time  has  fpared,  come  no  lower  than  the 
thiee  hundred  and  twelfth  year  of  Rome  $  the 
other  nine  are  entirely  loft. 

Diodorus  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  copied  Ctefias,  and  has 
Siculus.  not  been  much  credited,  as  we  formerly  obierved, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Crefar  and  Auguftus.  His' 
Historical  Library ,  of  which  there  remains  only 
fifteen  books,  goes  as  far  back  as  the  fabulous 
ages,  even  to  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  comes 
down  as  low  as  the  invafion  of  the  Gauls.  This 
author,  who  travelled  for  inftrudlion,  too  much 
refembles  thofe  travellers  who  are  totally  ignorant 
of  philosophy,  and  whole  lies  or  credulity  have 
filled  their  hiftories  with  doubts  and  perplexity. 

There  is  not  a  Greek  hiftorian  whofe  hiftory 
riutarcn.  can  be  rea(j  witb  more  advantage  than  Plutarch, 

the  cotemporary  of  Nero,  becaufe  he  brings  his 
readers  acquainted  with  men,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  with  celebrated  characters  ;  and  becaufe  his 
writings  are  animated  with  found  morality.  He 
is  Sometimes  rmftaken,  but  he  never  fails  to  en¬ 
gage  and  inftruCh 
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Sect.  III. 

E  L  O  Q^U  E  N  C  E. 

,/ 

BEFORE  the  time  of  Pericles,  Athens  had  Eloquence 
her  declaimers,  for  the  oratorical  pulpit  was  be-  at  Athcns* 
come  an  open  theatre  for  the  purfuits  of  zeal  and 
ambition  ;  neverthelefs,  the  origin  of  true  elo¬ 
quence,  which  to  the  art  of  convincing  by  rea- 
fon,  unites  the  talent  of  perfuading  by  fentiment, 
was  afcribed  to  Pericles.  Eloquence  could  not 
fail  to  flourish  in  a  city  where  fame  and  fortune 
were  fure  to  follow  popular  applaufe  ;  where  it 
acquired  a  power  in  all  deliberations,  even  thofe 
of  the  republick,  and  where  the  mod  eloquent 
man  became  likewifethe  mo  ft  powerful. 

Let  us  not  then  be  furprifed  that  Demofthe-  Dcmofthe- 
nes,  aftuated  by  thefe  motives,  made  fuch  ex-  nes. 
traordinary  efforts  to  excel  in  this  purfuit.  The  HIsiabours, 
weaknefs  of  his  voice,  and  a  defeat  in  his  pro¬ 
nunciation,  occafioned  his  being  hided,  upon 
his  firlt  attempt  to  fpeak  in  publick.  A  come¬ 
dian  to  whom,  in  delpair,  he  lamented  his  mif- 
fortune,  comforted  him,  by  faying  that  he  could 
find  an  eafy  remedy.  He  made  him  rehearfe  fome 
verfes  which  he  himfelf  afterwards  repeated  with 
fuch  energy  and  grace,  that  Demofthencs  found 
they  had  a  quite  different  effeft.  This  experiment 
convinced  the  young  orator  that  his  fuccefs  in  a 
great  meafure  depended  upon  adtion  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  built  himfelf  a  vault  where  he  could  prac- 
tife  without  relaxation  or  difturbance  for  months 
together.  Sometimes,  that  he  might  accuftom 
himfelf  to  noife,  he  went  and  declaimed  upon 
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*  i  ;  at  other  times,  on  purpofe  to  loofen 

his  tongue,  he  fpoke  with  fmall  ftones  in  his 
mouth,  while  walking  or  climbing*  What  is  it 
that  the  love  of  labour,  joined  to  ambition,  is  not 
«.ble  to  accomplifh  ?  Demofthenes  got  the  better 
o  nature,  and  by  his  eloquence,  ruled  as  he  pleafi- 
ed.  Efchiftes  fhrunk  in  his  prefence ;  neither 
Demades  nor  Phocion  could  oppofe  him  :  The 
thunder  of  his  eloquence  carried  all  before  him, 
and  was  more  dreaded  by  Philip  than  the  fleets 
and  armies  of  Athens, 

The  corruption  of  oratory  has  been  afcribed 
to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  preferred  a  florid 
ftyle,  to  the  powerful  warmth  of  his  predecef- 
fors  3  but  I  am  more  inclined  to  think  that  the 
famous  Ifocrates  fhould  be  looked  upon  as  the 
model  of  that  bad  tafte.  Cicero  fomewhere  calls 
him  a  great  orator,  but  in  another  place  fays,  that 
his  kind  of  eloquence  was  better  calculated  for 
ornament  than  aftion  ;  it  was  therefore  banifhed 
from  the  bar,  and  confined  to  the  fchools. 
(Orati.  41 .)  Ifocrates  was  only  remarkable  for  a 
cold  inanimate  elegance  ;  he  never  moves  the 
reader,  he  harrangues.  As  he  was  deficient  in 
aftion,  his  application  was  dedicated  to  compofi- 
tion  and  the  teaching  of  rhetorick,  by  which  he 
gained  a  confiderable  fortune.  It  is  faid  that 
Demofthenes  learnt  of  another  perfon,  becaufe 
he  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  fees  which  were 
demanded  by  Ifocrates. 

When  oratory  was  in  efteem,  there  were  matters 
who  ftepped  forth  to  teach  the  art,  and  in  general 
the  fophifts  let  themfelves  up  as'  rhetoricians  : 
Their  example  and  precepts  could  not  fail  to 
prove  contagious.  Inftead  of  following  the  prin¬ 
ciples 
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ciples  of  truth  and  nature,  they  taught  their  pu¬ 
pils  to  alter  the  appearance  of  every  thing,  to 
change  little  into  great,  to  give  the  colour  of 
trutffto  falfehood,  to  take  either  fide  of  a  quef- 
tion  indifferently,  and  to  dazzle  by  delufions 
which  could  make  no  lading  impreffion.  A  phi- 
loiopher  fuch  as  Ariftotle,  or  an  orator  like  Cic¬ 
ero,  was  wanting,  to  edablidi  found  oratory.  E- 
ven  at  this  day,  there  is  nothing  but  the  dudy  of 
excellent  models,  frequent  practice,  and  above 
all,  genius  and  abilities,  which  can  make  true 
orators.  Eloquence  fhould  be  dudied  in  the 
Philippicks,  and  fuch  other  mader  pieces.  The 
tade  may  be  guided  by  good  rules,  but  good 
morals  give  a  form  and  a  foul. 

V/ 
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Philosophy. 

WHEN  the  minds  of  men  are  fet  in  motion,  ^nwdsmeanc! 

and  they  are  led  by  curiofity,  emulation,  «Frtch*  ^ 
or  any  other  motive,  to  dedicate  their  attention  ences. 
to  fludy,  it  is  impoflible  that  all  can  purfue  the 
fame  tra£t ;  fo  that  if  the  Belles  Lettres  have  an 
invincible  attraflion  for  fome,  there  are  others 
no  lefs  delighted  with  the  fciences  ;  a  paffion 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  2nd  a  love  of  iearch- 
ing  after  truth,  fhew  themielves  even  in  the  train 
of  the  mufes*  When  the  pleafures  derived  from 
reafon  begin  to  be  relifhed,  thofe  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation  lofe  their  influence  upon  thofe  ferious 

attive 
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adive  minds  who  prefer  the  folid  to  the  agree, 

j.re’  or  ladier  who  find  what  is  agreeable  in  the 
dtfcovery  of  truth.  Man,  fociety,  and  nature, 
prelent  to  them  an  immenfe  field  for  reflexion 
and  enquiry;  They  embrace  philofophy  be- 

can  they  “ ,he 

J’urfuits  of  ,  The  hrft  philofophers  were  fages  who  chieflv 

lofophers^'  th,eir  att™fon  to  the  ftudy  and  prac¬ 

tice  of  morality.  What  could  bell  fe cure  the 

happinels  of  individuals  or  of  the  Hate,  was  the 
ubjea:  of  their  meditations  ,•  their  deepeft  con- 
templations  related  to  that  objedt  ;  they  were 
unacquainted  with  vain  fubtilties  and  conten¬ 
tions  about  words,  or  with  a  paffion  for  fupport- 
lng  different  fyftems  and  feds,  which  produced 
inch  numberlefs  errours  and  extravagances,  when 
lenie  was  forfaken  for  intellectual  caufes,  and  the 
love  of  truth  was  facrificed  to  opinion.  They  af¬ 
terwards  loft  themfeives  in  different  hypothefes 
on  the  origin  of  the  world,  the  firft  caufe,  the  fu- 
preme  good,  &c.  &c.  Wifdorn  evaporated  in  i- 
ule  reveries,  and  endlefs  fophiftry.  What  was 
faiu  to  1  hales  of  Miletus,  by  a  good  woman 
who  faw  him  fall  while  contemplating  the  ftars 
may  be  applied  to  molt  of  the  ancient  philofb- 
phers.  Hozv  fkould  you  know  the  heavens ,  fa  id  fhe 
when  you  do  not  Jee  what  is  at  your  feet  ?  3 

The  ionjck  The  Grecian  philofophy  was  divided  into  two 
Has.  branches,  the  Ionick  and  Italian  feds  ;  both  of 
which  were  fubdivided  into  feveral  others.  Tha¬ 
les,  the  cotemporary  of  Solon,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  fir  ft,  and  Pythagoras  the  chief  of  the  fecond. 

^  ftiall  only  Ipeak  as  a  hiftorian,  and  mention 
the  moft  celebrated  philofophers,  but  in  a  few 

words, 
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words,  confining  myfdf  to  what  is  moil  intcreft- 


ing. 


Pythagoras  deferves  to  be  ranked  firft.becaufc 
he  laboured  effectually  in  the  caufe  of  morals,  former  of 
It  was  not  in  the  time  of  Numa,  as  numbers  raor4b- 
have  fuppofed,  but  in  that  of  Tarquin  the  proud, 
about  five  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the 
chriftian  era,  that  that  great  man  did  fo  much 
honour  to  Greece,  and  fo  much  good  to  Italy. 

He  was  believed  to  be  a  native  of  Samos,  and 
having  heard  the  rcafonings  of  a  philofopher  up¬ 
on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  immediately  de¬ 
voted  himfelf  in  a  kind  of  enthufiafm,  to  the 
ftudy  of  philofophy.  He  travelled  into  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  Chaldea,  and  probably  as  far  as  the 
Indies,  in  quell  of  knowledge.  Though  a  geom¬ 
etrician  and  aftronomer,  he  looked  upon  vir¬ 
tue  as  the  firft  of  the  fciences,  and  was  perfuaded 
that  he  was  born  to  make  profelytes.  After  hav-  ^ 
ing  taught  feme  time  in  Greece,  he  went  into  in  Italy, 
that  part  of  Italy,  which  is  called  Magna  Gracia, 
becaufe  of  the  colonies  by  which  it  was  peopled. 
Crotona,  Metapontum  and  Tarenium,  were  the 
places  in  which  he  chiefly  refided.  Here  he  did 
not  {hut  himfelf  up  in  the  (hade  of  his  ciofet, 
but  openly  harrangued  in  the  caufe  of  virtue,  to 
reform  the  manners  of  the  people.  Crotona,  a 
place  noted  for  debauchery,  very  foon  changed 
its  appearance  ;  a  reformation  took  place,  the 
women  ftript  themfelves  of  their  ornaments,  and 
the  marriage  vow  became  inviolably  lacred. 

Several  other  towns  of  Italy  likewife  followed 
the  indruftions  of  the  philofopher,  and  were  what 
governed  by  his  counfels.  One  or  his  maxims  ^oSght* 
was,  that  there  were  but  five  things  which  ought  Aouid  be 


°  combated. 

to 
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to  be  combated  j  the  difeafes  of  the  body  }  the 

ignorance  of  the  mind,  thepaffions  oftf/heart, 

fedmon  in  cities,  and  difcord  in  private  families. 

h  i.,  He  lived  in  the  fame  fociety  with  his  difcio'es 

ofls”rmi,°g  *nd  made  them  fubmit  to  a  kind  of  noviciate’ 
hisdiicipies.  .or  at  leaft  two  years,  and  fome  for  five,  during 

which  time  they  were  to  learn  in  filence,  without 
being  entitled  to  enquire  the  reafon  of  his  doc- 
trines,  becaufe  he  did  not  imagine  they  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  reafomng  until  they  had  imbibed  good 
principles.  He  taught  them  to  reafon  by  mak- 
mg  them  acquainted  with  geometry,  without 
which  they  could  not  difcove?  a  quack  or  im 
poftor.  Whatever  he  faid,  was  received  as  an 
oracle.  The  majier  Jaid  Jo,  was  fufficient  to  ftop 

l-dfnd  fUhhS-m  thC  fCh0la,rS-  D’d  he  then  order  a 

blind  fubmiflion,  or  did  he  difpel  their  doubts 
by  perfuafion  ?  The  true  philofopher  can  never 
think  of  tyrannizing  over  the  human  mind,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  a  geometrician  would  de¬ 
lire  to  be  believed  upon  his  word. 

HisdotWne  His  do<^rine  of  the  divinity  was  excellent 
2:  di-  ”5  tauSht  the  unity  of  God,  the  author  of  all 
things,  an  infinite  almighty  fpirit,  incapable  of 
differing  who  is  not  an  objed  ofourfenfes,  or 
perceivable  but  to  the  underftanding.  His  de- 
fire  was,  that  all  our  adions,  and  all  our  applica¬ 
tion,  fhould  be  direded  to  make  us  refemble  the 
Deity,  by  the  acquificion  of  truth  }  adding,  that 
to  know  the  truth,  it  is  neceffary  to  feek  it  with 
a  pure  heart,  and  keep  the  pafiions  inperfed  fub- 
jedion.  Perhaps  it  is  without  any  foundation 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Stoicks  has  been  afcribed 
to  him  j  that  God  is  the  foul  of  the  uni  verfe,  from 

whence 
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whence  human  fouls  are  derived  as  parts  from 
their  whole  :  But  at  leaft  he  does  not  feem  to 
have  taken  it  in  the  fame  fenfe  wi  th  the  materialilts. 

The  metempfychofis  was  a  fundamental  part 
of  his  doftrine,  in  confluence  of  which,  he  for- 
bid  the  killing  and  eating  of  animals.  I  he  re¬ 
warding  the  good,  and  punilhing  the  wicked, 
were  connected  with  this  idea,  which  was  fpread 
over  all  Alia  and  Egypt.  It  muft  be  owned 
that  this  was  an  ufeful  errour  for  thofe  people 
who  had  not  the  advantage  of  revelation  to  in¬ 
form  them  of  a  future  ftate. 

Some  miracles  and  abfurd  {lories  have  been  HUdifdpies 

handed  down  about  Pythagoras, .  bec^ufe  he  was  7aetr0ers#  egl ' 
looked  upon  as  infpired.  Impofitions  equally  im¬ 
probable,  have  likewife  been  attributed  to  him  ; 
but  the  laws  of  his  difciples,  Zaleucus  and  Cha- 
rondas,  of  which  fome  valuable  fragments  have 
been  preferved  by  Diodorus,  ferve  as  a  proof  o 
his  profound  wifdom,  amidfl  the  ignorance  of 
idolatry.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  a  lawgiver  of  the 
Sibarites,  a  people  formerly  noted  for  their  ef¬ 
feminacy  ;  the  fecond,  of  the  Locrians  in  Italy. 

The  preamble  to  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  dwells 
upon  the  exiftence  of  the  ±  'uty,  to  whom  every 
good  which  wre  enjoy  ought  to  be  aicribed,  who 
difdains  the  facrifices  of  the  wicked,  and  who 
fhould  be  honoured  by  purity  of  morals  and  the 
exercife  of  every  virtue.  A  body  of  laws  ereft- 
ed  upon  fuch  a  foundation,  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
fpefted,  as  it  infpires  mankind  with  a  love  of 

thofe  duties  which  it  prefcribes. 

Thales,  the  chief  of  the  Ionick  fe£l,^  faid  that  Thales. 

water  was  the  firft  principle  of  all  things,  and  ^">axa6°' 

that 
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5“<*V  f?ifi,tUr  fubftance>  which  he  believ- 
edt°  be  the  foul  of  matter,  had  formed  every 

dung  out  of  water  Anaxagoras,  about  an  ag£ 

.er  1  hales,  taught  that  the  formation  of  the 

umverfe  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  an  infinitelv 

powerful  and  wife  being.  He  believed  that 

S  eterf^h  and  his  fucceflors  adhered  to 
that  opt n  on  However,  it  was  the  o-reateft  flen 

hat  could  be  taken  by  a  philofophtr  to  S 
h.s  knowledge  to  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Beini 
vhoie  wifdom  had  formed  the  world.  Anaxaf’ 
eras  appeared  impious  in  the  eyes  of  the Atht 
mans,  becaufe  he  laid  that  the  fun  was  a  flamino- 
fuoftance  j  for  which  he  would  have  been  nut 

fromThnr  f  h?d  n0t  made  him  % 

rihnn  J  ^  ltIOUS  CltT  Such  are  ^e  de- 

Jhirh  °f  1f"0rance’  an!mated  by  a  blind  zeal. 
Which  is  a  dtfgrace  to  that  religion  it  pretends 

to  fupport.  Upon  that  Phiiofopher  bein'  afk- 

ed  whether  he  chofe  to  have  his  body,  after  his 

death,  carried  to  Clazomene,  the  place  of  his 

nativity  :  lo  what  purpefe,  replied  hef  the  road  to  ' 

thither  world  ts  as  jhort  from  one  place  as  an- 

Socrates,  the  di!JTle  of  Anaxagoras,  dedicated 

all  his  labours  to  ferve  the  caiife  of  virtue  ;  he 

laughed  at  the  vanity  of  thefophifts,  and  taught 

Jil°  ^uPilS  to  ^ink  that  the  proper  ftudy  of  man 
was  to  know  himfelf,  that  he  might  become  bet- 
fr}  af  devoted  his  philofophy  to  the  good  of 
e  pt‘Dilc‘£>  from  which  it  never  ihould  be  fep- 
arated,  and  was  made  to  drink  the  hemlock  like 

an  impious  criminal,  as  a  reward  for  his  piety, 

anu  ler  vices  to  his  country. 

Plato3 
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Socrates  committed  nothing  to  writing  5  but  p]at0. 
Plato,  his  difciple,  compofed  many  excellent 
pieces  in  an  eloquent  ftyle,  upon  the  Deny,  the 
foul,  laws,  and  the  duties  of  morality,  though  he 
introduced  a  number  ot  extravagant  ideas,  from 
whence  an  infinity  of  chimeras  were  produced. 

He  was  governed  by  fancy,  but  a  philofopher 
lhould  hearken  only  to  reafon.  He  created  Abufeof 
intelleftual  world,  in  which  genii,  numbers,  and  numbers, 
fantaftical  relations,  formed  a  perfedt  chaos.  Py- 
thacroras  had  employed  numbers,  probably  as 
fio-ns;  but  Plato  employed  them  as  reafons,  and 
nature  was  forgot  in  all  his  fy  items  :  It  could 
not.be  found  either  in  hisphyficks  or  rnetaphyi- 
icks,  nor  even  in  his  morals,  and  ft  ill  lefs  in  his 
politicks,  the  principles  of  which  are  impradli- 
cable  :  Neverthelefs,  he  is  often  fo  admirable, 
that  even  his  imperfedtions  are  enticing.  .  I 
fhould  like  better  to  be  deceived  with  Plato,  fold  Cic¬ 
ero,  than  to  think  right  with  the  other  philofopher s . 
(Tufcul.  1.)  A  ftrange  maxim  indeed,  butferves 
to  fhew  that  the  greateft  geniufes  fometimes  are 
dupes  to  prejudice. 

Ariftotle,  of  Stagyra  in  Macedonia,  the  moft  Arlilotle# 
celebrated  of  all  the  difciples  of  Plato,  was  of 
very  different  fentiments  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  febt  of  Peripateticks.  When  Alexander 
fet  out  on  his  expedition  to  Afia,  Ariftotle  wrent 
to  teach  at  Athens,  from  whence  he  withdrew 
upon  being  accufed  of  impiety  by  a  prieft  of 
Ceres,  though  without  any  proof  being  offered  ; 
to  prevent  the  Athenians,  as  he  laid,  from  commit - 
ting  a  fecond offence  againfl  philofophy .  His  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Deity  is  equivocal.  Sometimes  he 

would 
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would  have  it  that  the  world  is  God ;  at  other 

TVS  M-ar  there  IS  3  .God  fuPeri°ur  to  the  world. 

i  e.°  ^  m-  W^‘C^  every  fubjedt  he 

has  handled  is  immerfcd,  has  been  gready  in! 

icks  ^u/hVV^Tc^6  ofrnodern  peripatet- 
mentsof  hie  hT*  ^  ^°me  very  v:duable  monu- 
Tv  andfrhe  if// T  uPon. pohticks,  natural  hifto- 

r  om  h  J  J  TCSl  ln  Which  there  is  amP!e 

room  to  admire  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
and  the  acutenefs  of  his  genius.  * 

1  he  academy,  or  fchool  of  Plato,  grew  very 
oon  tired  of  that  dogmatical  philofophy,  whofe 
opinions  adopted  at  random,  could  hot  convince 
people  who  were  capable  of  reafoning  ;  they 
therefore  followed  the  method  of  Socrates,  who 
maintained  nothing  that  was  doubtful.  Arcefi¬ 
las,  who  was  founder  of  the  middle  academy,  went 

?°X°nf  eXtreTC  t0  an0ther-  He  kerned  to 
doubt  of  every  thing  j  and  fufpended  hisiud^- 

ment  upon  a  1  fubjeds,  as  if  there  was  no  fuch 

?1SA  "j  u'Ur' m  th?  WOrld-  The  academy, 

e  7  Carneades,  followed  a  fyftem,  which 

in  appearance  was  not  fo  extravagant,  but  in  the 

end  amounted  to  almoft  the  fame  thing.  He 

acknowledged  that  there  were  truths,  but  fo  ob- 

icure,  and  confounded  with  fo  many  errours,  that 

they  could  not  be  difeerned  with  any  degree  of 

certainty  ;  and  thus  his  followers  were  permitted 

to  ad  from  probabilities,  provided  they  affirmed 

nothing  pofitively.  There  was  at  leaft  modefty 

in  tnis  philofophy.  What  a  multitude  of  errours 

and  contentions  would  have  been  prevented,  if 

,ts,  d  ^een  extended  to  thofe  principles 
which  have  been  belt  eftablifhed  by  reafon  and 
lentiment  1 


At 
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At  the  time  that  Plato  was  reafoning  with  Ant;fthenej 
more  pomp  than  folidity,  Antifthenes,  another  ««££*. 
difciple  of  Socrates,  founded  the  left  of  the  Cyn- 
icks  fo  celebrated  for  the  aufterity  of  its  max¬ 
ims/  and  the  audacity  of  its  followers.  Being 
content  with  only  a  cloak,  a  wallet,  and  a  ftar , 
for  their  whole  property,  they  feemed  to  think 
themfelves  entitled  to  cenfure  all  the  reft  of  the 
world.  Antillhenes  made  happinefs  to  coniilt 
folely  in  virtue.  Upon  being  afked  of  what  ufe 
was  his  philofophy  to  him  ;  he  replied,  To  keep 
mein  friendjhip  with  myfelf.  A  prieft  initiating 
him  in  the  myfteries  of  Orpheus,  and  praifing 
the  happinefs  of  a  future  ftate,  he  bluntly  laid. 
Wherefore  do  ye  not  die  then  ?  He  was  a  four  mii- 
anthrope,  more  likely  to  make  virtue  detefted 
by  his  harfhnefs,  than  loved  by  his  example. 

The  famous  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  was  Diogenes, 

•  banifhed  from  his  country  for  making  counter-  -of  hi, 

feit  money,  infilled  upon  being  one  of  his  ail- 

ciples.  Antifthenes  rejected  him,  and  even 

threatened  to  ftrike  him.  Strike,  faid  the  en- 

thufiailick  profelyte,  but  you  will  not  find  aftajf 

Jufificiently  firong  to  make  me  withdraw ,  while  you 

are  to  be  heard .  Diogenes  took  the  wallet,  and 

foregoing  every  thing,  lived  in  a  cafk,  where 

he  declared  open  war  againft  vice,  without  re- 

fpeft  of  perfons.  He  was  anfwered  fometimes 

by  having  ftones  thrown  at  him  ;  at  others,  by 

throwing  bones  to  him,  as  to  a  furly  dog,  which 

only  ferved  to  make  him  more  bold  and  info- 

lent.  I  tread  the  pride  of  Plato  under  my  feet , 

faid  he  one  day  ;  Yes,  replied  that  philofopher, 

but  it  is  with  another  kind  of  pride .  Such  a  fyi- 

tern 
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tem  of  philosophy  was  at  bottom  nothing  better 
than  an  mfult  to  humanity.  Of  the  many  max¬ 
ims  which  have  been  afcrlbed  to  Diogenes,  the 
o  owing  fee  ms  the  mod  remarkable.  Choofe 
good  people  for  your  friends ,  that  they  may  encour¬ 
age  you  to  want  is  right ;  and  the  wicked  for  ene- 
pffJj  hat  thgy  mfy  hinder  you  from  being  wicked. 

difrini011  r  re.ckoned  among  number  of  his 
diiciples,  but  that  great  man  knew  howto  tem¬ 
per  his  wiidom. 

Hipparchia!  r  Cynick.fold  a  very  richpatri- 

ny,  and  thiowing  the  money  into  the  fea, 
crietl  out.  Now  I  am  free.  He  was  ugly  and  de¬ 
formed,  yet  Hipparchia,  the  lifter  of  an  Athe- 
man  orator,  notwithftanding  the  diftbalions  of 
ner  whole  family,  would  be  married  to  him,  and 
to  render  herfeE  more  worthy  of  that  happinefs, 
aflumed  the  ftaff  and  wallet.  Such  a  fedt  could 
not  tail  to  produce  enthufiafts,  and  very  foon  to 
degenerate  into  licentioufnefs,  like  every  fyftem 
which  carries  ideas  of  virtue,  principles,  or  duty 
to  extravagance.  3 

Zenoami  Zeno,  born  at  Citium  in  the  ifte  of  Cyprus 
theStcc,,  a  difcip]e  of  Crates,  and  founder  ' f  £ 

feet  of  the  Stoicks.  Pie  had  formerly  been  a 
meichant,  but  having  been  Ihipwrecked,  an 
accident  upon  which  he  often  congratulated 
jumfelf,  took  the  opportunity  of  commenc¬ 
ing  the  ftudy  oi  philofophy  at  Athens.  His 
lyftem  ol  morals,  was  at  bottom  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Cynicks,  but  ftript  of  the  indecent 
exterior  which  made  it  fo  cenfured.  The  Stoicks 
confounded  the Divinity  with  the  material  world, 
ol  which,  according  to  their  doctrine,  he  was 
the  foul  diffufecl  over  all.  To  extricate  them- 

felves 


Their  fyf- 
tem  of  the 
Deity. 
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felves  from  the  objedions  againft  a  providence, 
they  alleged,  that  nature  had  executed  every 
thiL  in  the  beft  manner  poffible,  with  fuch  ele^ 
menTs  as  exiited.  This  is  in  a  degree  the  fyftem 
of  optimifm,  but  they  added  a  fatality,  which  is 
inconfiltent  with  the  doftrine  of  a  providence. 

They  maintained  that  virtue  is  thefupreme  good,  Of  virtue, 
that  it  makes  mankind  happy  though  furrounded 
with  misfortunes,  and  even  that  afliiftions  are  not 
an  evil  *  In  one  word,  that  a  life  of  realbn  con- 
ftituted  happinefs. 

The  true  fage  of  the  Stoicks,  was  an  accom-  Theft gerf 
plifhed  man,  who  was  not  to  be  affefted  by  the 
paffions,  and  even  infenfibleto  pity,  which  dif* 
trefles  the  foul,  though  at  the  fame  time  devoted 
to  difcharge  all  the  duties  of  humanity.  The  Pe- 
ripateticks  who  were  not  fuch  enthufiafts,  feeing 
man  compofed  of  foul  and  body,  condefcended 
to  make  fome  allowance  for  the  feeling  of  bodily 
pleafure  and  pain,  which  are  natural  to  humanity ; 
but  the  enthufiafm  of  the  Stoicks  raifed  them 
above  the  calls  of  nature. 

“  If  I  could  ceafe  but  for  one  moment  to  Opln-on  of 
cc  think  that  I  am  a  Chriftian,  fays  Montefquieu,  stoicifmby 
cc  I  could  not  help  reckoning  the  deftrubtion  of  qUicu. 

the  feet  of  Zeno,  among  the  misfortunes  which 
<c  have  befallen  mankind.  They  carried  nothing 
cc  to  excefs  but  what  ferved  to  elevate  the  mind 
“  of  man,  by  teaching  him  to  defpife  both  pain 
“  and  pleafure.  The  Stoicks  alone  knew  howto 
cc  form  good  citizens,  or  great  men.”  (Efprit 
des  Loix ,  liv.  xxiv.)  Plutarch  judiciouflyobferves, 
that  the  doftrine  of  the  Stoicks  was  dangerous  for 
a  warm  temper  prone  to  excefs;  but  in  a  mild 
fteady  difpofition  it  worked  wonders.  One  part 
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of  Abdera  in  Thrace,  who  died  in 


t  .  - vjl  dtuiiia, 

from  Leucippus.  The  knowledge  which  he  ac¬ 
quired,  during  a  long  courfe  of  travel,  with  his 
profound  contemplations  on  nature,  rendered 
him  one  of  the  moil  learned  men  in  the  world. 
The  inhabitants  of  Abdera  feeing  him  Wh  at 
every  thing,  for  to  him  human  life  was  a  perpet¬ 
ual  comedy,  fent  Hippocrates  to  cure  him  of 
what  they  thought  madnefsj  but  the  phvfician 
was  not  deceived,  and  told  them,  that  none  were 
lo  mad  as  they  who  thought  themfelves  the  mod 
wife  and  of  foundeft  judgment.  None  of  this 
philosopher  s  works  are  extant. 

Epicurus  ,  Epicurus,  who  was  born  in  Attica  about 

and  his  dir-  three  hundred  and  forty  two  years  before  our 

era,  brought  the  doftrine  of  Democritus  into 
vogue.  He  taught  that  the  world  was  formed 
by  an  accidental  affemblage  of  atoms  ;  that  the 
gods  did  not  interfere  in  natural  events,  nor  in 
human  affairs,  and  that  the  foul  and  body  per- 
ilhed  together.  He  made  happinefs,  or  the 
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fupr-eme  good,  to  confift  in  plealure ;  by  which  un<jer^QOj 
he  meant  thofe  pleafures  of  the  mind,  which  are  by  pleafure. 
the' fru”ts  of  virtue,  and  fuppofe  a  life  of  tem- 
perance.  His  own  life  is  a  proof  of  his  ienti- 
ments  on  that  head,  fince  he  eat  nothing  but 
pulfe  in  his  delightful  garden,  and  drank  only 
water.  He  conftantly  attended  the  temples,  ei-  His  prudent 
ther  out  of  fubmifiion  to  the  laws  and  cuitoms  of  condua* 
his  country,  or  to  prevent  his  being  accufed  of 
impiety.  He  had  a  zealous  regard  for  die  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  publick,  and  recommended  obedience, 
faying,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  wifi  for  good  princes , 
mdjubmt  even  to  bad .  His  uncommon  patience 
during  a  moft  painful  diforder,  with  the  at¬ 
tachment  and  veneration  of  his  difciples,  ought 
to  ferve  as  a  refutation  of  thofe  calumnies  with 
which  his  memory  has  been  loaded.  His  morals 
have  been  defended  by  Origen,  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianza,  and  fome  others  of  the  fathers.  His 
life  was  a  life  of  prudence,  though  his  doArine 
cannot  be  approved  ;  which,  faulty  as  it  is,  was 
greatly  abufed  by  fucceeding  Epicureans,  who, 
for  the  pleafures  of  virtue,  fubftituted  thofe  of 
fenfe  ;  and  believing  neither  in  a  providence  nor 
a  future  ftate,  gave  a  free  fcope  to  all  their  paf- 
fions. 

From  the  Eleatick  fe£f,  of  which  were  Par  me-  E 
nides,  Zeno  of  Elea,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  featLl 
&c.  fprung  Pyrrhomfm  and  Atheifm.  Pyrrho  of  Pyrrhonw 
Elis  in  Peloponnefus,  rejedted  all  truths  as  un-  iim- 
certain,  and  taught  his  followers  to  believe,  that 
juftice  or  injuttice  depended  folely  upon  laws  and 
cuftoms :  To  live  or  die  was  the  fame  thing. 
Wherefore  do  you  not  die  then  ?  faid  fome  perfon 
1  *  C  c  '  to 
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•  Precifely ,  faid  he,  hecaufe  there  is  no 
difference  between  life  and  death.  Having  been 
rallied  one  day  upon  his  running  away  from  a 
dog,  he  extricated  himfelf  by  faying —It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  man  to  get  the  better  of  his  natural  timid¬ 
ly  ■  Pyrrhonifm  is  too  ridiculous  to  have  fol- 
lowers.  Men  s  natural  feelings  raife  infupera- 
ble  obftrudtions  to  fuch  fubtilties. 


Atheifm,  on  the  contrary,  is  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  greateft  mifchief  by  attacking  a  truth, 
which  though  it  does  not  fall  immediately  under 
our  fenfes,  is  nevertheless  the  beft  fupport  of 
morals.  Protagoras,  a  difciple  of  Democritus, 
having  ufed  this  expreflion  in  one  of  his  books, 
I  cannot  fay  whether  there  are  any  gods  or  not  j 
the  Athenians  caufed  his  works  to  be  burnt, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  city.  Diagoras  open¬ 
ly  denied  the  exiftence  of  a  Deity.  'The  Athe¬ 
nians  lummoned  him  to  be  tried,  but  he  made 
his  efcape,  upon  which  a  reward  of  a  talent  was 
promifed  to  whoever  killed  him,  or  two  talents 
to  any  one  that  would  bring  him  alive.  What 
ftare  could  tolerate  an  errour  fo  fatal  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  human  race  ?  Yet  let  us  remember, 
that  the  Athenians  put  to  death  the  pious  Soc¬ 
rates  as  an  atheift,  and  let  us  not  confound  the 
abides  of  fuperfHtion,  with  the  well  founded 
complaints  of  infulted  religion. 

The  more  the  Grecian  theology  was  abfurd, 
the  greater  the  merit  of  the  philofophers,  who 
endeavoured  to  difpel  the  dehmons  by  found 
reafon  ;  fince  they  had  fo  much  to  dread  from 
the  madnefs  of  the  populace,  excited  by  the 
hatred  of  the  priefts.  Thefe  would  have  it, 
that  the  fun  was  Apollo,  and  the  moon  Diana, 

becaufe 
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becaufe  otherwife  the  temples  of*  Diana,  and 
Apollo,  would  have  beenftriptof  a  great  fhare 
of  their  wealth  :  They  therefore  accufed  thofe 
philofophers  of  impiety,  who  in  the  univerfe  faw 
nothing  but  an  infinite  intelligence,  and  the  na¬ 
tural  phenomena.  Befides,  the  philofophers 
were  lefs  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  Dei¬ 
ty,  than  the  common  people  are  now,  who  have 
the  advantage  of  being  enlightened  by  aChriftian 
revelation.  I  fpeak  of  thofe  people  only,  who 
have  been  taught  by  men  truly  worthy  of  the 
priefthood. 

It  feems  after  all,  that  the  fpeculative  phi- 
lofophy  of  the  Greeks,  has  produced  fcarcely 
any  thing  but  errours  and  difputes  ;  becaufe,  in- 
ftead  of  having  recourfe  to  experiment,  they  e- 
re£led  fyftems,  and  dreamed  when  they  ought  to 
have  been  employed  in  making  obfervations.  A 
taftc  for  fophiftry  and  ill  founded  fubtilties,  pride 
and  infatuation,  became  common  to  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fedts,  from  whence  thofe  multitudes  of 
follies  and  chimeras  have  proceeded,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  our  times. 

Sect.  II* 

Geometry,  Astronomy,  Geography, 

NEVERTHELESS  they  cultivated  geom¬ 
etry,  a  fcience  which  being  purely  dernonflra- 
tive,  is  fo  well  calculated  to  give  the  mind 
a  difrelifh  to  all  doubtful  opinions.  Pythago¬ 
ras  taught  it  to  his  difciples  ;  and  it  was  made 
ufe  of  by  Anaxagoras,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  &c.  Eu¬ 
clid  of  Alexandria,  whofe  elements  will  ever  be 

held 
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held  in  the  higheil  eftimation,  brought  it  to  per- 
feftion  about  three  hundred  years  before  Jefus 
.  Chrifl.  Had  Archimedes  lived  in  our  days.,  he 
would  have  been  another  Newton.  The  ma¬ 
chines  w men  he  made  ufe  or  againft  the  Romans 
at  the  liege  oh  Syracuie,  were  in  his  eye  mere 
trifles,  m companion  of  hisfoientiAck  difoovenes. 
Having  declared  that  if  he  had  a  fixed  point  out 
of  this  earth,  he  could  move  it  like  another  body; 
it  was  faid,  that  he  proved  this  extraordinary  af- 
fertion,  by  moving  one  of  the  largeft  and  heavy 
loaded  galleys,  by  means  of  an  inftrument  which 
he  only  touched.  Rollin  might  have  called  in 
queflion  the  truth  of  this  experiment;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Archimedes  was  aprod- 
igy  of  genius.  By  the  means  of  hydroftaticks, 
he  difeovered  the  theft  of  a  goldfmith,  who  had 
mixed  fome  other  metal  with  the  gold  he  ought 
to  have  ufed  in  forming  a  crown,  which  he  had 
undertaken  to  make  for  King  Hiero.  The  mir¬ 
ror  which  he  invented  to  fet  on  fire  the  fleet  of 
Marcel! us,  was  looked  upon  to  be  chimerical 
even  in  our  days,  but  after  feeing  that  of  M. 
Bufton,  the  other  can  no  longer  be  denied. 

1  hales  introduced  aftronomy  into  Greece. 
He  made  them  acquainted  with  the  motion  of 
the  fun  and  moon,  the  folar  year,  the  caufe  of 
eclipfes,  and  tne  Little  Bear,  which  is  a  conftel- 
lation  or  much  importance  to  navigators.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny,  the  fphere  was  invented  by 
Anaximander  one  of  the  fcholars  of  Thales,  or 
according  to  Strabo,  he  was  the  inventor  of 
maps,  and  brought  fun  dials  into  ufe ;  but  prob¬ 
ably  thefe  inventions,  which  were  claimed  by  the 
Greeks,  came  either  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia. 

They 
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They  acquired  a  knowledge  of  aftronomy  but 
very  flowly  :  Even  Anaximander  did  not  believe 
that  the  fun  was  larger  than  Peloponnefus ;  and 
notwithftanding  the  inttruftions  of  Thales,  the 
year  was  computed  in  the  time  of  Eemetrius 
Phalereus,  only  at  three  hundred  and  fixty  days. 
However,  during  the  Pelopcnnefian  war,  Meto 
publifhed  at  Athens  his  Enneadecateris ,  which  we 
call  the  golden  number  $  it  is  a  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  at  the  end  01  which,  the  moon  renews 
her  courfe  with  the  fun  within  an  hour  and  fome 

minutes. 

Eudoxus,  a  difciple  of  Plato,  not  finding  fuf- 
ficient  refources  for  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  at 
Athens,  went  to  ftudy  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
he  brought  the  knowledge  of  the  planets  and  the 
conftellations.  About  the  fame  time  Pitheas  of 
Marfeilles,  a  colony  from  Phocaea,made  a  famous 
obfervationon  the  fhadow  of  the  fun  during  the 
folftice,  by  which  he  afeertained  the  latitude  of 
his  country  :  He  failed  from  the  Mediterranean 
fea  into  the  ocean,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Thule, 
(Iceland)  and  then  fteered  his  courfe  into  the 
Baltick*  till  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river 
which  he  called  Tanais,  and  which  is  probably 
the  Viftula.  Having  obferved  that  the  days  be¬ 
came  longer,  the  farther  he  advanced  to  the  north, 
during  the  fummer  folftice,  he  fixed  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  climates  by  the  length  of  the  days  and 
nights. 

Strabo,  and  even  Polybius,  deny  that  Pitheas, 
ever  made  thefe  voyages,  from  a  perfuafion  that 
tliofe  climates,  which  he  faid  he  had  viiitcd, 
were  uninhabitable.  We  ought  to  fufpend  our 
judgment  upon  fubjeefs  of  which  we  are  igno¬ 
rant. 
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i-ant.  Herodotus  could  not  hdp  laughing  (that 
is  his  own  expreffion)  at  thofe  people,  who  im- 
agined  that  the  earth  was  furrounded  by  the  o-* 
:  fIe  coulci  not  be  perfuaded  that  the  Tailors 
°  ,  ec  colHd  have  Teen  the  fun  in  a  contrary 
poll t ion  from  that  in  which  he  is  feen  in  Europe. 

V  aj  rnot  eTen  the  idca  of  antipodes  loudly  de¬ 
nied  feveral  ages  after  his  time  ?  Have  not  they 

who  gave  credit  to  it,  been  taxed  with  madnefs 

and  foily  ?  Was  not  even  the  belief  of  that  fadfc 
reckoned  a  herefy  ? 

Afttonomi-  it  was  by  aitronomical  obfervations,  that  Arif- 
c^obfena-  totle  came  to  know  the  fize  and  figure  of  the 
earth  :  i  tie  roundnefs  of  its  fhade  in  the  eclipfes 
o^the  moon  ;  the  inequalities  of  the  meridional 
.eights,  according  to  the  climates,  fhewed  him 
that  it  was  fpherical.  Alexandria  having  become 
the  afyium  of  the  Iciences,  Eratofthenes  was  there 
m  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  and  made 
lome  new  obfervations  for  meafuring  the  cir¬ 
cumference  of  the  globe  ;  and  his  cotemporary 
Hipparchus,  in  the  lame  place,  made  a  catalogue 
of  the  fixed  ftars,  and  difeovered  their  particular 
revolution  round  the  poles  of  the  ecliptick.  Pliny 
called  Hipparchus  Nature's  confident .  It  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  that  the  celebrated 
Ptolemy  gave  a  complete  fyftem  ofaftronomy. 
Geography.  Geography,  which  is  conneded  with  that  fei-, 
ence,  lilies  aftronomical  obfervations  ferve  to 
meafure  the  earth,  and  to  fix  the  fituation  of 
different  places,  could  make  but  very  flow  prog- 
refs,  and  only  in  proportion  as  countries  were 
difeovered  and  examined.  What  is  very  extra¬ 
ordinary,  Homer  knew  more  of  geography  than 

Hero- 
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Herodotus  j  and  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks 
ftill  believed  that  it  was  as  far  from  Egina  to  Sa¬ 
mos  as  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules  ;but  navigation 
cleared  up  that  doubt,  and  their  knowledge  was 
enlarged  by  means  of  commerce.  This  fcience 
was  greatly  extended  by  the  conquefts  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  made  ftill  further  progrels  under  his 
fucceffors.  Strabo,  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  and 
Ptolemy  after  him,  made  vaft  improvements,  and 
the  laft  mentioned  of  the  two,  dedicated  his  whole 
ftudy  to  afcertain  the  latitude  and  longitude, 
without  which  it  is  impoflible  to  be  exatfb. 

The  Ancients  were  greatly  inferiour  to  the  Superiority 
Moderns,  on  this  fubjett,  as  well  as  in  all  the  fci-  oftheMoi. 
ences  which  require  exadt  difquifition  :  Their 
geography  is  very  erroneous  ;  but  indeed  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  fince  M.  Delifle  has  prov¬ 
ed  by  aftronomical  oblervations,  that  there  aic 
very  inany  important  miftakes  in  tne  belt  mod¬ 
ern  maps  ?  He  has  abridged  Alia  no  lefs  than  five 
hundred  leagues  ;  and  the  Mediterranean  fea 
from  eall  to  weft,  three  hundred  leagues.  It  is 
wonderful  how  the  Ancients  with  fo  few  helps, 


could  make  fuch  prodigious  progrefs  ;  and  how 
they  became  either  aftronomers  or  geographers, 
without  telefcopes,  and  without  the  Arabick  fig¬ 
ures.  “  They  did,”  fays  the  Marquis  de  l’Hop- 
ital,  cc  what  our  men  of  genius  would  have  done 
“  in  the  fame  fituation  ;  and  if  they  had  lived  in 
«  our  time,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  they  muft  have 
“  had  the  fame  views  we  have.”  Preface  de  V 
Jnnal.  des  Infiniment  petits . 

Some  writers  have  aferibed  to  the  A  ncients  our 
moft valuable  difeoveries.  ThePythagoreans  be- 

•  lieved 


Moderndif- 
coveries  af- 
cribed  to  the 
Ancients. 
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lieved  that  the  earth  and  theplanets  moved  round 
the  fun.  Empedocles^  who  according  to  a  ridic- 
ulous  tradition  threw  himfelf  into  the  crater  of 
Mount  Etna.,  afcribed  the  phenomenon  of  the  Sy¬ 
phon,  to  the  weight  of  the  air,  which  keeps  the 
water  fufpended,  while  the  orifice  continues  to 
he  Au t  by  the  finger.  The  fame  philofopher  im- 
agined  a  kind  of  power  of  attractions  very  little 
ditrerent  from  thatof  Newton.  Cicero  and  Seneca 
cxp,ained  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  fea  by 
tne  prefiure  of  the  moon  j  but  thefe  were  only 
conjectures  without  proof,  and  fyftems  erefted 

J  8UP'S-  he  honour  of  the  Moderns  is  to  have 

found  the  Tenets  of  nature  by  obfervation. 

Sect.  III. 


Medicine. 

Medicine.  MEDICINE,  in  fome  degree  necefifary, 
i  at ner  from  the  faults  of  men  than  from  any  de- 
fed:  of  nature,  was,  a  ill  or  t  time  before  the  Pe- 
loponnefian  war,  nothing  better  than  praftifing 
by  tote,  and  confined  to  very  narrow  limits, 
brom  the  age  of  EJomer,  in  which  undoubted¬ 
ly  neither  ointments  nor  plaiflers  were  known, 
flnce  lie  who  fpeaks  of  the  fmalleft  remedies 
makes  no  mention  of  them,  we  do  not  find  that 
medicine  was  improved.  If,  as  Celfus  alleges, 
Pythagoras  is  ranked  among  the  celebrated  phy- 
ficians,  it  mufi  probably  be  owing  to  his  vague 
reputation  of  being  an  univerfal  "genius.  He- 
rophilus,  who  lived  five  hundred  and  feventy 
years  before  Chrift,  feems  to  have  acquired 
fome  knowledge  ;  we  are  told,  that  he  obtained 

leave 
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leave  to  diffe<5t  alive  thofe  criminals  who  were 
condemned  to  fuffer  death,  and  if  we  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  authority  of  Tertullian,  he  dif- 
aaj  no  IpA  th an  fix  hundred.  But  it  is  un- 


fe£ts  in  medicine,  which  were  called  the  dietetick 
and  gymnaftick ,  whofe  remedies  depended  upon 
diet,  regimen,  and  bodily  exercile  :  Hetheiefore 
deferved  to  be  looked  upon  in  a  fuperiour  ligit 
to  thofe  quacks,  who  before  his  time  vended 
heaps  of  hurtful  or  ufelefs  prefcriptions. 

But  at  laft  came  Hippocrates,  who  was  born  Hippocraw 
in  the  ifle  of  Cos,  about  four  hundred  and  fixty  tes. 
years  before  our  era.  If  we  were  to  queftion  the 


eminent  fervices  which  he  rendered  the  Greeks, 


during  the  plague  of  Athens,  as  mentioned  by 
many  hiftorians,  yet  there  is  afufficient  number 
of  his  works  ftill  exifting,  and  always  efteemed 
as  matter  pieces,  to  ferve  for  his  encomium. 
He  improved  his  knowledge,  by  collefting  all 
the  retnarks  of  his  predeceflors,  and  was  himfelf 
a  better  obferver  than  any  of  them.  He  thought 
the  molt  fimple  remedies  the  moft  effedtual,  and 
ftill  made  as  little  ufe  of  them  as  poftible.  The 
ingenuous  confeffion  which  he  made  of  fome  er- 
rours,  and  feveral  ufelefs  remedies,  prove  how 
much  he  was  fuperiour  to  blind  confidence,  and 
that  he  efteemed  it  his  greateft  honour  to  be  of 
ufe  to  the  publick.  The  celebrated  Galen,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  looked 
upon  him  as  his  matter. 


It 
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Different 
fedts  in 
medicine. 


Botany, 

anatomy3 

See, 


It  is  very  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  phy- 
fiaans  as  well  as  philofophers,  have  been  divided 

rb?  i  Y  7  °f  nVal  fc6ts>  whofe  oppofite  prin¬ 
ciples  lead  to  contrary  practice.  The  words  em- 

pmcks,  dogmaticks,  methodicks ,  See.  which  fuppofe 
a  man  fo  wedded  to  fyftem,  that  he  cannot  fee 
difeafes  but  through  clouds  of  prejudice,  mu  ft  in¬ 
fallibly  infpire  people  with  horrour.  Itwasprob- 

fail  m  \  //'rklng  fuch  PeoPle’  ^at  Cato 
id,  ff  e  Jhcill  be  ruined  if  the  Greeks  fend  us  their 

ZTL  nreft“ial,}  if  "”3^tni  m  >b‘" 

phyfcians.  They  have  vowed  that ,  by  the  means 
of  medicine ,  they  will  kill  all  whom  they  call  bar¬ 
barians.  (Pl,n.  1.  xxix.)  J 

waf  ftHlT  i"difprenfably  necefiary  to  medicine, 
ft  11  n  its  infancy.  Diofcondes  and  Pliny 

fcarcely  knew  fix  hundred  plants  :  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  more  than  fix  thou¬ 
sand  were  known,  and  fince  that  time  this  fcience 

Iigre?iy  *™PIrovIed,  by  the  introduction  of  meth- 
o.  .  .edical  chy-niftry  is  a  modern  fcience 
derived  from  the  Arabs.  It  was  only  in  the  later 
aoes,  that  any  improvement  could  be  made  in 
anatomy  when  fuperftition  no  ]onger  oppofed 

the  difledhon  of  human  bodies;  and  by  this 
means  furgery  and  pharmacy,  which  at  prefent 
are  leparate  ftudies  from  phyfick,  of  which  they 
ornieily  made  a  part,  have  acquired  an  aftonifh- 
ing  degree,  of  perfection,  totally  unknown  to  the 
Ancients  :  But  the  bodily  exercifes, fuch  as  wreft- 
hng,  playing  quoit,  horfe  racing,  thofe  games 
wherein  the  Greeks  were  fo  anxious  to  diftinguifh 
themfelves,  the  military  exercifes,  which  made  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  every  citizen  ;  in  a  word, 

acliyity 
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a&ivity  and  fobriety,  were  worth  all  other  rem 


edies. 


Sect.  IV. 


Econo  micks. 

A  fcience  of  much  importance  to  govern-  Econom.cks 
ment,  too  little  ftudied  by  the  Greeks,  or  at  ch  „e£- 
leaft  greatly  negledted  by  their  writers,  is  t  ia 
of  economy.  We  fcarcely  know  any  thing  of 
their  finances,  how  they  were  admimilered,  their 
principles  upon  this  fubjeft,  and  a  number  o  m- 
tereflirig  details,  in  themfelves  more  ufeful  than 
the  many  with  which  their  hiftories  have  been 
fwelled.  Learned  as  the  Athenians  were,  they 
always  feem  to  have  preferred  the  plaufible  to 
the  folid  :  Their  philofophers,  except  a  very  few, 
employed  their  whole  time  in  vague  fpeculations, 
and  fine  difcourfes  upon  general  fubje&s,  and 
contemning  that,  which,  if  added  to  the  laws 
and  manners  of  the  country,  mud  be  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  happinefs  to  the  people.  I  he  many 
fyffems  on  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  on  the 
chief  good,  could  neither  make  mankind  more 
wife,  nor  Hates  more  flourifhing.  Is  the  imag¬ 
inary  republick  of  Plato  to  be  compared  with 
fome  good  precepts  fuited  to  common  life,  or 

on  the  government  of  kingdoms  ?  . 

Xenophon  has  left  us  two  treatifes  ;  the  one  EC0n0m- 
entitled,  Economicks ,  the  other,  Of  the  Revenue, 

The  firft  treats  of  private  economy,  the  lecond 
on  the  finances  of  Athens.  Thefe  valuable  rnor- 
fels,  though  written  only  fuperficially,  are  well 
worthy  of  perufal.  The  author  highly  praifes 
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dorncftick  cares,  particularly  agriculture,  and 
with  great  reafon,  though  without  conveying 
muc  in  iu  ion  upon  the  fubjedt  :  He  does  not 
even  mention  grafting.  According  to  him,  the 
.  fuf.  m  attending  to  the  operations  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  he  fays,  that  the  failure  in  the  cultiva- 

idlenell  3r  tJS  n0t  °Wln,g  t0  'Snorance,  but  to 
J  his  maxim,  though  in  general  true, 

mull  Le  falfe  and  pernicious,  if  it  debarred  people 
from  making  new  attempts.  Notwithftandin^ 
ie  praife  bellowed  on  ancient  cuftoms,  have 
they  not  been  in  many  cafes  ufefullv  correfted 
•  and  how  much  may  they  not  be  ftill  improved  ? 
It  mull  be  allowed  at  the  fame  time,  that  induf- 
try  will  do  more  than  every  thing  elfe  ;  let  us 
therefore  promote  the  Jove  of  it,  for  the  conve¬ 
niences  which  it  affords  ;  it  is  the  great  fecret  of 
making  the  earth  fertile. 

His  treatife  His  treatife  upon  the  means  of  increafino-  th« 

Zlt r£V-  revenue  of  Attica  is  more  curious,  becaufe  kpre- 
fents  to  our  attention  fome  things  which  are  not 
fo  much  known.  Without  repeating  what  I  have 
faid  elfewhere,  I  (hall  only  lay  before  you  fome 
of  his  opinions  which  are  worthy  of  a  particular 
examination.  _  He  is  chiefly  attached  to  com¬ 
merce,  which  is  the  natural  refourceof  a  barren 
country.  He  infills  upon-the  eminent  advantages 
thensoerived  from  its  lituation,  which  hepreat- 

y  e-^ac!§era'-es3  as  he  would  have  it  confidered 
not  only  as  the  centre  of  Greece,  but  of  the  uni- 
yerfe.  He  very  properly  recommends  to  them  to 
try  every  means  of  alluring  ftrangers  to  fettle 
among  them,  for  their  induftry  and  their  wealth 
mud  bring  certain  advantages.  Every  foreigner 
paid  a  tax  of  twelve  drachma;.  Let  us,  fays  Xen- 

ophon. 
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ophon,  put  them  in  a  filiation  to  love  and  ferve 
11s.  He  flic ws  the  neceffity  of  lightening  all  the  merce. 
clocks  of  commerce,  but  more  particularly  to 
fhorten  law  fuits  which  retard  bufinefs,  and  keep 
Grangers  at  a  diflance.  He  propofes  to  build 
market  places,  ftorehoufes,  and  merchant  fliips, 
and  fhews  the  advantage  which  muft  be  deiived 
from  fuch  proceedings ;  enterprifes  greatly  fu- 
oeriour  to  thole  of  luxury  and  ornament,  which 

fometimes  bring  on  the  ruin  of  nations. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  exploring  mines,  he  main-  Jh^ienty 

tains,  that  /liver  does  not  re/emhle  the  other  produc -  fiiver. 
tions  of  the  earth ,  and  that  the  great  plenty  of  it  does 
not  lower  its  price ;  that  gold*,  if  it  was  to  he  in 
greater  plenty  than  fiver ,  would  raife  the  price,  of 
fiver ,  and  lower  its  own .  The  laft  propolition 
is  probable  ;  but  if  the  abundance  of  fiiver  does 
not  lower  its  price,  does  it  not  increafe  the  price 
of  commodities  i  Does  it  not  require  more  mon¬ 
ey  to  fupport  life,  and  is  not  that  the  fame  thing 
as  if  the  price  of  fiiver  was  lowered  r 

If  we  were  to  judge  from  this  work  of  Xeno-  Working  of 
phon,  the  Athenians  were  but  indifferently  ac-  mmes* 
quainted  with  finances  or  political  economy. 

Some  individuals  were  made  rich  by  working 
mines,  while  that  valuable  refource  wras  totally 
negledted  by  the  ftate  ;  the  author  propofes  a 
method  to  reconcile  the  intereft  of  individuals 
with  that  of  the  publick.  He  prudently  obferves, 
that  every  thing  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  at 
once,  and  that  in  all  enterprifes  the  means  fhould 
be  proportioned  to  the  end  5  and  the  fuccefs  of  a 
firft  trial  makes  a  fecond  more  eafy,  which  in 
courfe  promotes  every  fucceeding  attempt.  He 
feems  to  be  particularly  fond  of  one  chimerical 

idea  ; 
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idea  ;  the  erecting  a  body  of  magiftrat es,  whofe 
duty  it  fhould  be  to  preferve  a  perpetual  peace, 
ut  at  the  fame  time  tells  them,  that  the  moft  cer¬ 
tain  method  of  conquering  their  enemies ,  is  to  make 
/tone.  He  concludes  with  advifing  them  to  confiilt 
the  oracles,  to  know  whether  heaven  approves 
their  projects,  and  what  god  they  fhould  pray  to 
for  protection.  Could  it  have  been  conceived 
that  a^  philofopher  believed  that  oracles  were 
neceftary  in  any  bufmefs  relating  to  the  finances? 
Undoubtedly  he  did  this  in  compliance  with  the 
luperftitious  weaknefs  of  the  people. 

If  the  Greeks  formed  no  good  theory  upon 
this  fubjeCt,  with  which  modern  nations  are  fo 
much  engaged,  it  is  bccaufe  they  had  not  fo 
great  reafon  for  directing  their  attention  to  that 
objeCt.  Their  wars  were  not  fo  expenfive,  which 
was  owing  to  the  troops  commonly  coming  home 
at  the  end  of  a  campaign,  and  to  their  armies 
being  few  in  number,  and  feldom  compofed  of 
mercenaries.  Befides,  their  fleet,  which  was  the 
chiet  ftrength  of  Athens,  was  of  no  great  expenfe 
to  the  republick.  By  a  law  of  Solon,  the  twelve 
hundred  richeft  citizens  were  divided  into  fev- 
enty  five  companies  of  fixteen,  each  of  which 
provided  a  galley,  to  be  alternately  commanded 
by  the  fixteen..  As  many  difputes  arofe  about 
who  were  the  richeft,  Demofthenes  procured  an¬ 
other  law  to  be  jpafled,  by  which  it  was  decreed 
that  every  member  of  the  ftate,  whofe  property 
amounted  to  ten  talents,  fhould  be  obliged  to 
equip  one  galley  ;  two  galleys  if  he  had  twenty 
talents  pand  they  whofe  fortunes  did  not  amount 
to  ten,  fhould  join  with  others  to  defray  that  ex¬ 
penfe.  Athens  with  fuch  refources,  in  cafe  of  ne~ 

ceflitv. 
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ceffity,  by  the  help  of  induftry  and  commerce, 
could  fupport  herfelf  without  the  economical 
fcience  of  the  moderns,  to  which  her  neighbours 
were  equally  ftrangers.  It  was  vice,  and  not 
the  want  of  money,  which  brought  on  the  ruin  of 
that  date. 

It  feemed  to  me  to  be  of  confequence  to  en¬ 
ter  into  thefe  particulars,  on  purpofe  to  fhew  the 
lengths  which  the  human  mind  was  capable  of 
attaining,  and  the  point  at  which  its  powers  flop¬ 
ped,  in  a  nation  that  was  to  inftru£l  the  miftrefs 
of  the  world.  Rome  comes  next  to  prefent  an¬ 
other  kind  of  view  for  our  confideration  :  Cour¬ 
age,  poverty,  virtue,  and  ambition,  contributed 
all  their  powers  to  raife  her  to  the  highefl  pitch 
of  worldly  grandeur,  before  the  arts  and  fciences, 
entering  in  the  train  of  riches,  made  her  the 
rival  of  Athens  : — Athens,  which  was  doomed 

to  be  her  inftru&refs,  and  to  recei  ve  her  laws. 

* 
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End  of  the  Grecian  History, 


Though  I  begin  the  Modern  Hiflory  at  the 
time  that  the  French  monarchy  was  eftablifhed,  which  hap¬ 
pened  near  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  yet  the  Romany 
which  makes  the  moft  eflential  part  of  the  Ancient  Hiifo- 
ry,  comprifed  in  this  work,  does  not  conclude  till  the  ef- 
tablifhment  of  Mahometifm  in  the  feventh  century.  I 
thought  it  was  proper  to  follow  the  chain  of  events  till  that 
period  from  which  the  total  declenfion  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire  may  be  dated  ;  which  was  greatly  haftened  in  the  eafl; 
by  the  rapid  conquefts  gained  by  the  Arabs. 
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Preliminary  Observations. 

As  the  Roman  hiftory,  if  we  may  Planofth*s 
life  the  expreffion,  abforbs  that  of  all  other  na-  Mtory. 
tions,  and  introduces  a  long  chain  of  actions 
which  reach  down  to  modern  hiftory,  the  better 
to  note  the  continuation  and  connexion  of  the 
principal  events,  we  ffiall  divide  it  into  epochas, 
taking  care,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  diftinguiih  each 
epocha,  not  only  by  feme  remarkable  faft,  but 
by  an  idea  which  has  an  affinity  with  the  fpace  of 
time  it  comprehends. 

1  D  d  The 


4°  2  ,  the  history 

of  the  early  The  early  ages  of  Rome,  like  thofe  of  other 
agcs^ot  countries,  are  involved  in  darknefs  and  uncer- 
Joubcfui.  tainty.  Fabius  Pidor,  who  was  the  firft  writer 
of  Roman  hiftory,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  fec- 
ond  Punick  war,  more  than  five  hundred  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  city.  At  a  time  when 
the  minds  of  the  people  were  blinded  by  igno¬ 
rance,  when  fuperftition  gave  credit  to  every  idle 
tale,  when  writing  was  an  accomplilhment  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  and  when  the  memoirs  of  the 
priefthood  were  only  records  of  miracles,  what 
multitudes  of  tables  ought  we  not  to  exped  ? 
Even  thefe  memoirs,  if  we  truft  to  the  authority 
of  Livy,  were  deftroyed  by  the  irruption  of  the 
Gauls,  and  from  thence  fuch  heaps  of  abfurd 
traditions,  and  wonders  accumulated  without 
the  lead  fhadow  of  probability,  were  handed  down 
by  different  hiftorians ;  but  Rome  thought  Ihe* 
was  of  divine  origin,  and  therefore  adopted 
whatever  tended  to  flatter  thefe  prejudices. 
Notwith-  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres 
uncertainty  a”d  J»f options,  V01.  VI.  may  be  read  the  dif- 

fome  tradi-  Jettons  °f  Meffrs.  de  Pouilly,  and  the  Abbe 
tions  which  Sallier,  upon  the  hiftory  of  the  firft  four  ao-es 

Irfditf  therein  whatever  is  maintained  by  the  one^  is 
denied  by  the  other.  The  conteft  between  th §fe 
two  learned  men  feems  to  lead  to  Pyrrhoniim, 
but  the  judicious  obferver  will  endeavour  to  find 
the  medium,  and  rejefl:  whatever  he  thinks  ab- 
lurdor  incredible,  without  denying  thofe  truths 
which  he  may  find  intermixed  with  fables.  Ex¬ 
cept  thofe  facts  of  which  we  ourfelves  have  been 
witneftes,  as  M.  Freret  obferves,  (ibid.)  there  is 
no  certainty  in  hiftory  bur  what  arifes  from  the 

-  dependance 
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dependance  we  have  upon  the  evidence  of  others, 
and  therefore  the  whole  is  in  fome  degree  no 
better  than  tradition.  Unwritten  reports  are  cer¬ 
tainly  weaker  than 'the  other  yet  the  certainty 
of  publick  and  important  events,  which  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  man  is  capable  of  eafily  retaining,  may 
ftill  be  preferved.  Should  the  improbable  cir- 
cumftances  which  are  fometimes  added,  for  that 
reafon  deftroy  every  truth  ?  At  this  rate,  we  muft 
difbelieve  all  our  cotemporaries  who  have  related 
fimilar  wonders.  Befides,  fome  memorials  from 
which  the  Roman  hiftorians  derived  their  infor¬ 
mation,  are  ftill  fubfifting;  but  it  is  of  importance 
for  us  to  take  nothing  from  their  narrations,  but 
what  ought  to  be  remembered. 

Our  plan  necefiarily  makes  us  avoid  chrono-  Dateofthe 
logical  difcuffions  which  are  an  eternal  fubjeft  of 
uninterefting  difputes.  If  the  date  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Rome  is  uncertain,  it  varies  only  a  few 
years.  The  moft  probable  opinion  fixes  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  fixth  Olymp¬ 
iad  ;  feven  hundred  and  fifty  three  years  before 
Jefus  Chrift ;  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  the  time  when  Lycurguseftablilhed  his  laws; 
and  a  hundred  and  forty  before  the  Athenians  re¬ 
ceived  thofe  of  Solon  :  Fourteen  years  before  the 
era  of  Nabonafiar,  that  time,  as  we  formerly  ob- 
ferved,  in  which  the  learned  moderns  fix  the 
execution  of  the  magnificent  works  at  Babylon, 
that  were  afcribed  to  Semiramis  by  the  ancients. 

It  is  a  common  cuftom  to  give  both  the  date  of 
the  year  of  Rome  and  of  the  year  before  the 
chriftian  era,  but  to  prevent  the  confufion  of 
figures,  I  fliall  only  give  the  firft,  which  it  is 

D  d  2  eafy 
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eafy  to  conned  with  the  fecond,  by  fubtradint? 

irom  7 53,  the  number  which  expreffes  the  date 
or  Rome. 


FIRST  EPOCH  A. 


the  FOUNDATION  of  ROME. 

the  kings. 

A  fpace  of  two  hundred  and  forty  four  years. 


ROMULUS. 


Notwithstanding  thegreatnefs  at 

which  Rome  arrived,  the  Romans  were 
a  infedted  with  that  contemptible  vanity,  the  dif- 
grace  of  other  ancient  nations,  which  made  them 
introduce  fomething  wonderful  into  the  hiftorv 
of  their  origin.  They  Were  defirous  to  have  it 
believed  that  they  were  the  defendants  of  M- 
neas  j  that  the  god  Mars  was  the  father  of  Romu¬ 
lus,  the  founder  ot  their  city  ;  and  that  he  was 
miraculoufly  fuckled  by  a  Ihe  wolf.  Amidft  thefe 
abfurdities,  we  can  trace  Romulus  at  the  head 
or  a  numerous  banditti,  the  murderer  of  his 
brother,  building  huts  in  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  city  of  Alba,  and  with  the  affiance  of 
about  three  thoufand  men,  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  (late  which  was  afterwards  tofwallow  up  the 
moft  powerful  kingdoms.  We  find  him  increaf- 
mg  the  number  of  his  ihbjeds  by  offering  an 

afylum 
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afylum  to  thieves  and  robbers,  and  every  kind  of 
profligate  who  was  willingto  fubmit  to  hispower. 
The  Sabines  refufed  to  let  them  have  women  for 
the  purpofe  of  population  5  he  therefore  inftituted 
o-ames  that  he  might  feduce  them  into  his  city, 
and  by  force  of  arms  feized  upon  their  daughters 
to  have  wives  for  his  foldiers.  If  we  trace  back, 
moft  empires  to  their  fource,  we  fhall  find  the 
fame  kind  of  robberies  and  violence. 

If  Romulus  had  been  nothing  more  than  an 

enterprifing  adventurer,  undoubtedly  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people  would  have  deftroyed  his  city  in 
its  infancy  j  but  he  had  political  views,  and  it 
was  by  eftablifhing  good  laws,  as  well  as  by  the 
power  of  his  arms,  that  he  accompli fhed  his 
purpofe.  From  its  origin,  the  government  of 
Rome  affords  a  fubjeft  worthy  of  the  moft  feri- 
ous  attention.  Agreeably  to  the  charafler  and 
cuftoms  of  all  uncivilized  people,  it  was  a  mixt 
monarchy,  in  which  the  choice  of  a  king  did 
not  limit  the  freedom  of  the  people.  Romulus, 
when  elected  to  that  dignity,  was  convinced  that 
the  people  would  not  remain  in  fubjeftion,  and 
that  they  muft  either  have  a  fhare  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  that  he  himfelf  muft  renounce  it  alto¬ 
gether  ;  he  therefore  divided  his  colony  inft> 
three  tribes,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curiae.  He 
then  divided  the  lands  into  three  unequal  por¬ 
tions  ;  the  firft  was  for  the  fupport  of  religion, 
the  next  for  the  wants  of  the  ftate,  and  the  third 
for  the  citizens,  to  each  of  whom  was  given  two 

7 uvera  *  of  land.  In  the  next  place,  he  eftab- 
■  6  liflied 

*  The  Jugerum  contained  two  roods,  18  poles,  25,005  ieet 
Englifh  fquare  meafure,  fomethingmore  than  half  an  acre, 
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The  eftab 
lilhing  a 
fen  ate* 


The  three 
powers. 


Romulus 
dexteroufly 
preserved  a 
great  /hare 
of  power  in 
his  own 
hands. 


Roman 

knights. 


Patrons  and 
clients  an 
excellent 
wftitution. 


the  history 

'  j  fenate>  compofed  of  a  hundred  perfons, 

hofe  duty  it  was,  to  fee  that  the  laws  were  ob- 
erve  ,  to  deliberate  upon  affairs  of  importance, 
and  to  report  thefedeliberations  to  the  comitia,  or 
affemblies  of  the  people,  to  whom  the  fupreme 
power  of  deciding  belonged ;  yet  it  wasneceflary 
at  their  decifions  Ihould  be  approved  by  the 
fenate.  The  command  of  the  army,  the  con- 
vocation  of  the  comitia  and  fenate,  the  judging 
of  the  moil  important  caufes,  and  the  digni°v  of 
fovereign  pontiff;  belonged  to  the  kingf  7 
By  this  mixing  of  threepowers,  Romulus  knew 
how  to  pleafe  the  people,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
gratify  his  own  ambition.  As  the  members  were 
of  h is  own  choice,  he  could  eafily  command  the 
ienate  j  and  to  keep  the  people  in  dependance,  the 
military  power,  the  religion,  and  the  diftribution 
°,  Ju“lce>  were  retained  in  his  own  hands  j  and 
though  he  gave  up  to  them  the  chief  powers  of 
lovereignty,  the  making  laws,  and  choofmg  mag- 
i  rates,  the  determining  peace  or  war,  he  fo  pre- 
erved  the  means  of  direding  their  votes,  that  in 
fad  he  was  entire  matter  of  every  thing.  Twelve 
Lattors  were  appointed  as  a  guard  to  his  perfon, 
which  is  an  ufeful  appendage  of  royalty,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  added  a  military  corps,  con- 
fitting  or  three  hundred  men,  whofe  duty  it  was 
to  fight  either  on  foot  or  horfeback.  This  was 
the  origin  of  the  knights,  at  firtt  called  Celeres, 

1  o  prevent  diffenfions  between  the  fenate  and 
people,  Romulus  made  a  law,  at  leajt  it  has 
been  afcnbed  with  many  other  things,  to  him, 
which  greatly  contributed  to  the  profperity  of 
Rome.  Every  Plebeian  was  allowed  to  choofe 

one 
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one  of  the  fenators  as  his  patron,  and  their  recip¬ 
rocal  duties  united  the  patrons  and  the  clients. 

The  ienator  protected  his  clients,  who  in  their 
turn  fupported  him  in  cafes  of  neceffity,  and 
thefe  ties  of  humanity  infpired  the  whole  with  a 
love  of  concord  and  moderation  ;  fo  that,  during 
the  firft  troubles,  which  were  excited  by  the  jeal- 
oufy  of  the  different  ranks  after  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  republick,  there  was  no  fhedding  of 
blood!  The  union  of  the  citizens  is  the  beft 
fecurity  for  the  happinefs  of  fociety;  but  if  the 
lower  people  are  regarded  in  the  eyes  of  the  gieat 
as  little  better  than  nothing,  the  multitude  will 
be  either  opprefied  or  rebellious. 

Uncivilized  nations  have  but  few  laws,  and  Barbarous 
even  thofe  few  are  tin&ured  with  barbarity,  of  u«  ^ 
which  I  fhall  quote  only  two  inftances  in  the  laws  bands  and 
of  Romulus.  The  firft,  gave  leave  to  hufbands  fathcrs# 
to  divorce  their  wives,  and  even  to  put  them  to 
death,  not  only  for  being  guilty  of  great  crimes, 
but  for  having  drank  wine  :  The  women  on  the 
contrary  were  prohibited  from  withdrawing  from 
their  hufbands  upon  any  pretence  whatever.  The 
fecond,made  fathers  abfolute  over  their  children  ; 
they  might  fell  them  even  to  the  third  time,  and 
at  any  age  ;  what  was  (till  more,  they  might  put 
them  to  death  ;  and  provided  they  took  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  five  neighbours,  they  might  expole  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  born  exceffively  deformed,  nor 
did  the  law  compel  them  to  take  care  of  their 
younger  daughters. 

The  principal  objects  which  engaged  the  at-  Two  views 
tention  of  Romulus,  were  to  procure  people  and 
territories.  He  is  looked  upon  by  many,  as  the  t^mtjne8, 

author  of  the  Roman, policy,  which  was  always  jTas. 

attentive 
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attentive  either  to  form  new  alliances,  or  to  aain 
nquefts,  on  purpofe  to  improve  and  ftrengthen 
the  ftate.  He  chiefly  attended  to  the  carry£ 
on  war,  either  with  a  view  of  aggrandizing  him- 

fdf,  or  to  employ  the  attention  of  his  unrulv 
fubjeds  upon  diftant  objects.  Jy 

The  fir  ft  Italy,  like  ancient  Greece 

Kit,  d. vi  Jed  into  a  „umber  of  pe’tty  ft  t“  S 

S  =  of  People  who  i„  nothingWmbled  o„eT“ 

oeir.pt, c„.  er  but  a  ferocious  courage.  In  the  courfe  of 
a  long  l pace  of  time,  Rome  went  to  war  with 
all  of  them  in  fucceffion.  By  refleding  upon 
then  origin,  it  muft  be  evident  that  neither  the 
ieges  nor  battles  in  which  they  were  then  en 
gaged,  whatever  might  be  the  future  confe¬ 
rences,  could  deierve  thofe  pompous  deferip- 

tions  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  fome 
niftorians.  y 

It  was  again!!  the  Sabines  that  the  prowefs  of 
this  new  colony  was  firft  employed.  They 
formed  a  kind  of  confederate  republick,  that 
y,,  tneir  united  forces  might  appear  formidable 
•  yet  however  fome  of  their  towns  were  obliged 
tofubmitjbut  one  of  their  princes,  Tatius  k!nc 
°f  Curae,  penetrated  even  into  Rome,  and  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  deftroyed  it,  if  the  Sabine 
women  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Romans, 
had  not  procured  a  peace  to  be  concluded  be¬ 
tween  their  hufbands  and  their  parents.  From 
that  time,  the  two  dates  were  united  at  the  ex- 
pen/e  of  the  power  of  Romulus,  who  was 
obliged  to  give  Tatius  an  equal  lhare  of  the 
royalty,  and  to  admit  a  hundred  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Sabines  into  the  fenate.  His  colleague  be¬ 
ing  aflaffinated  about  fix  years  after  the  union, 

he 
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he  fo  managed  matters  that  no  fucccffor  was  ap- 
^Affpr'a  feriesof  victories  which  produced  an  Romulus 

xxl tei  «*  1'>  j  •  •  „  afiaflinated 

increafe  of  inhabitants  by  always  admitting  tne  by  the  s&n- 
vanquiflied  to  be  of  their  number,  the  king,  de-  *>"• 
pending  upon  the  affeftion  of  his  foldiers,  and 
reckoning  forty  feven  thoufand  fubjetts,  gave 
himfelf  up  too  much  to  his  love  of  dominion,  and 
wanted  to  govern  without  the  help  of  the  lenate  : 

The  fenators therefore  confpired  againft  him,  and 
caufed  him  to  be  privately  affaffinated  5  but  to 
conceal  the  deed,  they  gave  out  that  Romulus 
was  carried  up  into  heaven  ;  and.  from  that  time, 
during  an  interregnum  which  continued  a  year, 
they  alternately  exercifed  the  royal  authority  j 
Romulus  having  reigned  thirty  feven  years, 

N  U  M  A. 

The  people,  tired  with  obeying  fo  many 
kino-s,  at  laft  conftrained  the  Senate  to  come  to  Rome  38, 
an  eleftion.  That  body  being  compofed  equally  pllluscho- 
of  Romans  and  Sabines,  both  parties  contended  ten  king, 
for  the  fovereignty ;  but  to  accommodate  matters 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Romans  fhould  choofe, 
and  that  their  choice  fhould  fall  upon  a  Sabine. 

Numa  Pompilius,  who  lived  a  retired  life  in  the 
country,  and  was  by  no  means  felicitous  of  hon¬ 
ours,  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  man,  either 
the  moft  capable  of  governing,  or  the  leaft  calcu¬ 
lated  to  infpire  the  people  with  dread  of  his  com¬ 
mand.  He  was  therefore  chofen,  and  unwilling¬ 
ly  accepted  a  power  which  he  much  lets  valued 

than  dedicating  his  time  to  the  ftudy  of  wifdonu 

We 
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C0"ceive  from  whence  he  could  have 
denved  this  tafte  for  philofophy. 

Jv  uma  was  as  great  a  lover  of  peace  as  Romu- 

liah  to  fo*AW3r-  He  ima§"ned  d™  it  was 
Die  whofnnH  *e  manners  of sn  tradable  peo- 
beft  date  for  J?1”?  as  ^et  corrupted,  were  in  the 

tion  of  a  lood  hoTngn  enefit|r°m  the  introd^- 

%,p„r,  what  gave  them  birth  ,  thefr  reciprecS 

r  ,  Uf  "cg  wa*  the  gjory  of  Sparta,  Rome  likewife 
felt  the  benefit  and  from  that  caufe  chiefly  d d 

Pt'y™ndenth  T*1'  W*“  encomiums 
rietyand  the  art  of  governing,  two  qualities 

rarely  to  be  met  with  in  one  perfon,  were  fo  S 
ijmted  Nnma,  both  of  the'in  eou aUy  prS 
[  e  ndeofhts  eonduft.  He  made  it  bflievet? 
t.iat  he  was  infpired,  pretending  that  he  had  fre¬ 
quent  conferences  with  the  nymph  Eo-eria :  Anri 
y  t  us  artifice,  infufed  thofe  fentiments  of  relio-. 
on  in  to  the  minds  of  the  people  with  which  h^ 
himielf  was  affeded.  The  new  king  made  nk 
of  rd,gIon  as_  the  chief  indrument  by  which  he 

to  affnfe  of  thd^rf  WC  Chuafter  of  the  Ro™ns 
to  a  ienie  of  their  duty.  He  took  care  to  have  i 

^ead  °fthe  m.vlfiWe  Bung,  who  fees  andpun- 
offices,  deeply  engraven  upon  their  hearts 
To  render  promifes  facred,  he  ereded  an  altar  to 
hanejly ;  and  that  the  boundaries  of  the  people’s 
poffeffions  might  be  inviolable,  he  edabhfhed  a 
eru  val  in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus.  He  indi- 
tured  religious  ceremonies,  becaufe  at  the  foot  of 
ie  a  tars  the  hearts  of  men  become  united,  and 
witnouc  them,  the  divinity  makes  but  dender  im- 
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nreffion  upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar  He  di¬ 
vided  the  priefts  into  feveral  claffes,  the  chief  of 
which  wasPthat  of  the  pontiffs.  The  g«nd  pon¬ 
tiff  nrefided  univerfaliy,  and  this  important  of¬ 
fice,  being  one  of  the  main  hinges  of  govern¬ 
ment,  belonged  to  the  fovereign. 

According  to  the  conjecture  of  a  modern  au-  Thefirii 

thor  (Pelio uder’s  hiftory  of  the  Celts),  the  Ro-  -'Xml 
mans  were  a  mixture  of  Sabines,  Latins,  and  probably 
Tufcans,  all  of  whom  were  of  Celtick  origin,  and 
therefore  their  firft  religionwas  probably  Leltick, 
very  different  from  what  it  became  afterwards  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Greek  deities  into  E°me> 
in  oppofition  to  a  law  of  Romulus,  which  forbid 
the  admiflion  of  ftrange  gods.  The  Celts  had 
no  images,  and  according  to  Plutarch,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  none  till  a  hundred  and  fixty  years  af¬ 
ter  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  Celts  hon¬ 
oured  fire,  and  applied  to  the  art  of  augury  ; 
accordingly,  in  the  timeofNuma,  we  find  the 
Romans  attending  to  augury,  and  a  temple  ereCt- 
ed  to  the  goddefs  Vefta,  and  veftals  eftablifhed 
for  preferving  the  facred  fire.  This  inflitution  of  of  veftals. 
virgins  confecratedto  the  religious  fervices  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  the  obligation  to  prefcrve 
their  virginity,  though  not  (hut  up  in  cloifters, 
could  not  be  violated,  but  at  the  riik  of  their  be¬ 
ing  buried  alive.  Thefe  virgins  were  highly  rc- 
fpedted,  and  though  free  to  marry  after  thirty 
years  fervice  in  the  temple,  they  commonly  pre¬ 
ferred  the  honour  of  the  priefthood,  which  mu  ft 
have  either  been  owing  to  the  conftraint  being 
foftened  by  habit,  or  to  their  having  by  that  time 

pafled  the  age  of  pleafures*  or  that  they  were  at- 

cried 
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?We  o'fpfetv  1  TJ,fr°m  m0tiTO  of  anobitio".  or 
vefials  P  7*  TherC  WCre  never  more  than  fix 

priefc  whol  H  Tnt  °f  ^  Feciaks>  and  ordei*  of 

ful  obf!rv»?c  °o7,rea?i  „r,Ch  0,,er  thc  faith- 

Tfc“  V’f'T'  likewift  aSed  r  Numi1 

rho 

£,  !  •  ’  I  d  tierefore  never  entered  into  it  bur 
r>  ,  tjie  mo^  calm  deliberation  and  temper 
But  did  not  a  fecret  thirft  of conqueft  make  them 
colour  over  numberlefs  inftances  of  iniuftice™ 
vVe  fliall  fee  them  difplay  their  character  in  time' 

tence  ofTtgSn  m°tiv.es' of  religion,  or  the  pre- 
del^  whole  world  as  a  prey 

detuned  for  them  by  heaven.  The  moft  relioWs 

makes  rel^on  p  l  by  intereft>  "Hch  often  1 

JhJir  inJn  %  mftrument  of  accompli/hin.o 
foeir  iniquitous  purpofes.  *  ° 

Numa  likewife  introduced  agriculture  as  a 
iource  of  virtue  and  happinels  to his  people  and 

fortl«,purp„rediftrib„'tedam„„g,hem°hinds 

ofw  ,ch  a  conqueft  had  been  mfdein  the  font' 
o  •  He  elected  villages,  where  the  huf- 
bandinen  were  employed  in  uftful  labours,  and 
appointed  infpeflors  to  reward  induftry  and  pun- 
it.kr.eas  j  it  was  by  this  means  that  agricul¬ 
ture 
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ture  became  fuch  a  refpeftable  employment 
among  the  Romans.  The  firft  men  of  Rome 
found  their  greateft  pleafure  in  rural  purfuits, 
and  the  ftate  was  never  in  a  more  glorious  iitu- 
ation,  than  when  they  returned  to  the  plough 

immediately  after  a  triumph. 

A  national  jealoufy  between  the  Romans  and  Trades  were 

Sabines  left  the  feeds  of  variance  in  the  city ;  but  ecl  t0^ unite 
it  is  faid  thatNuma  found  means  for  their  being  ^R— 
deftroyed.  The  people  being  divided  into  bod- 
ies  of  different  profefficns,  and  into  communi¬ 
ties*  which  had  each  their  diftin£t  privileges*  they 
forgot  all  difference  of  country*  and  from  that 
time  were  only  attached  to  their  particular  clafs, 
with  this  advantage  over  the  fame  arrangement 
in  Egypt*  that  the  claffes  were  not  feparated  fo 
as  either  to  occafion  averfion*  or  to  ftifle  rifing 
genius. 

Numa  likewife  had  the  honour  of  introducing  New  caien- 
fcience  for  the  publick  advantage.  The  year*  in  dar# 
thetime  ofRomulus*confiftedonly  of  ten  months; 
but  he  fubilituted  the  lunar  year  of  twelve 
months,  which  by  intercalations  he  brought  near 
to  the  folar.  This  is  what  has  been  advanced 
by  h  iftorians,  but  I  cannot  conceive  from 
whence  he  derived  fo  much  knowledge  amidfl 
an  uncivilized  people.  The  Athenians  had 
fcarcely  any  idea  of  aftronomy,  but  here  we  find 
a  Sabine  aftronomer. 

A  very  extraordinary  law*  which  gave  leave  to  A  law 
husbands  to  lend  their  wive*,  after  having  had  whjch^i- 
children  by  them,  was  aferibed  to  Numa.  It  bands  to 
was  a  cuftom  in  Sparta,  perfectly  confident  with  l^YdJ.heiP 
the  purity  of  morals  which  fubfifted  at  that  time, 
becaufe  their  foie  purpofe  was  to  procure  good 

citizens 
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citizens  for  the  ftate,  without  being  acquainted 
with  thofe  fublirne  ideas  of  marriage,  which  We 
have  derived  from  religion. 

otNuma!'  ,  ^uma  died  after  a  peaceable  reign  of  forty 
three  years.  The  wifdom  of  his  laws,  and  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
made  him  belooked  upon  as  a  difciple  of  Pythaf- 
oras,  though  that  Philofopher  did  not  appear 
His  books  td*  rke  reign  of  the  laft  Tarquin.  In  the  vear  of 
iTnwere 's‘  R°me  five  hundred  and  feventy  two,  fome  books 
time  after"^  °\  J?um? were  found  in  a  cheft,  which  contain- 

thye°fetrte0f  u  •  rel,Sl°us  Sentiments.  Petillius  the  prtetor 
nate-  having  read  them,  declared  to  the  fenate  that  they 

were  dangerous,  becaufe  they  did  not  agree  with 
the  eftablifhed  religion  :  Upon  which  the  fenate 
Ordered  them  to  be  burnt.  Suppofing  this  to  be 
a  tatt,  it  is  a  proof  that  fuperftition  had  changed 
the  religion  of  the  firft  Romans,  and  was  lup- 
ported  by  the  nobles  from  views  of  intereft. 

TULLUS  HOSTILIUS. 

Romct.  TuLLUS  ITostilius  was  chofen  to  fucceed 
TuUusHof-  Numa,  and  began  his  reign  with  dividing  a  part 
tiitus.  of  the  royal  domain  among  thofe  who  had  no 
lands  ;  and  haying  thus  gained  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  he  revived  their  military  ardour,  which 
fo  long  a  peace  could  not  extinguilh.  The  jeal- 
...  the  Albans,  who  contended  with  Rome 

for  preeminence,  lighted  up  the  flame  of  war, 
which  they  agreed  to  decide  by  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  combat  of  three  champions  named  by  each 

Horatii  a  d  Part7 ’  t^e  R°man  fide,  one  of  the  Horatii 
Curiatii.*11  having  conquered  three  Curiatii,  determined  the 

fuperiority  in  favour  of  his  country.  The  ftory 

of 
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of  his  having  killed  his  filler,  who  bewailed  the 


death  of  one  of  the  Curiatii,  her  intended  hulband, 
is  well  known.  Tullus  caufed  him  to  be  tried  by 
two  commilfioners,  and  advifed  him  to  appeal 
to  the  people  from  their  fentence.  Thus  the 
people  were  acknowledged  to  be  the  ultimate 
judges. 

The  manner  in  which  Livy  has  defcribed  thefe  Livy  de- 
events,  and  the  fine  fpeeches  he  has  embellilhed 
them  with,  make  the  whole  appear  rather  a 
compofition  of  fancy  than  a  genuine  hiltory. 

That  admirable  writer,  in  handling  the  traditions 
of  antiquity,  like  the  Greeks,  gave  ample  fcope 
to  his  imagination,  and  has  been  too  clofely  im¬ 
itated  both  by  Rollin,  and  other  modern  authors. 

Is  it  reafonable  to  expect,  that  orations  compof- 
ed  with  fo  much  Ikill,  were  to  be  found  in  the 
bofom  of  barbarity  ?  Even  the  combat  of  the  fix 
champions,  is  much  to  be  doubted,  and  feems 
to  be  copied  from  the  Greek  hiltory. 

Suffetius,  the  Alban  general,  being  found  Albade. 
guilty  of  treachery,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  order  ftr°yed- 
of  Tullus.  The  city  of  Alba,  which  was  faid  to  _  ,  . 

'  J  ni  Death  of 

have  latted  five  hundred  years,  was  totally  de-  Tuiiua. 
ftroyed  in  one  hour,  and  the  inhabitants  trans¬ 
planted  to  Rome,  where  the  principal  of  them 
were  admitted  into  the  Senate  ;  and  the  lands  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  Roman  territories.  Tullus  de¬ 
feated  all  his  neighbours  who  ventured  to  take 
up  arms  againft  him,  but  during  the  havock  of  a 
dreadful  plague,  he  could  not  refill  the  attacks  of 
fuperftition,  which  is  commonly  the  effedt  of 
fear.  Some  authors  ferioully  report,  that  Jupi¬ 
ter  (truck  him  with  lightning  while  he  was  per¬ 


forming 
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forming  fome  magical  rites  ;  but  it  is  fuppofed 
that  he  was  aflaffinated. 

ANCUS  MARTIUS, 


t  •  AnCuS  Martius>  the  grand fon  of  Numa  by 
Ancus.  his  mother,  received  the  crown  from  the  united 
Mattius.  voice  of  the  fenate  and  people.  He  ihewed  him- 

fe  f  the  worthy  defendant  of  his  grandfather,  to 
whofe  eminent  virtues  he  added  the  courage  of 
Romulus.  His  firft  attention  was  dire&ed  to  the 
care  of  religion  and  agriculture.  The  Latins, 
considering  him  as  a  weak  prince,  treated  him 
with  contempt,  and  committed  fome  hoftilities 
which  interrupted  his  pacifick  purfuits ;  he  there¬ 
fore  fent  to  demand  fatisfa&ion,  which  being  re- 
War deciar-  *ufech  war  was  declared  againft  them  by  the  Fe- 
theTat*.  faHs  in;he  name  of  the  people,  and  by  the  fol- 
3fed  b°rThe  0Wln&  *orrn*  m  which  the  king  is  not  mention- 
Fedaips,  Becaufe  of  the  injury  done  by  the  Latins  to 

the  people  of  Rome,  the  Roman  people  and  I  declare 
war  againjl  the  Latins,  and  now  we  begin .  At 
thefe  words  the  Fecialis  threw  a  javelin  fteeped 
in  blood,  into  the  territories  of  the  enemy.  An- 
cus  acquired  honour,  and  Rome  advantage  by 
this  war,  and  fome  others  which  followed. 

Notning  does  fo  much  honour  to  a  warlike 
prince,  as,  immediately  after  viilory,  engaging 
in  purfuits  which  are  of  importance  to  the  good 
of  the  people.  Independent  of  his  exploits  in 
arms,  the  works  of  Ancus  were  fufficient  to 
have  rendered  his  name  immortal.  He  add¬ 
ed  Mount  Aventine  and  Mount  Janiculum, 
which  were  formerly  in  the  Tufcan  territo- 
r°  the  inclofure  of  the  city,  which  till 
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that  time  did  not  extend  beyond  Mount  Pala¬ 
tine  ;  and  built  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  communication  between  the  city  and 
the  Janiculum.  He  likewife  built  the  port  of 
Oftia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  caufed  fait-  & c. 
pits  to  be  dug  upon  the  fea  Ihore,  distributing  a 
great  part  of  the  fait  which  was  got  from  them, 
among  the  people.  (Similardiftributions  of  corn, 
oil,  &c.  which  were  called  congiaria,  afterwards 
became  a  common  praftice,  and  introduced 
abufes,  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to  obferve 
in  another  place.)  He  built  a  prifon,  which  li- 
centioufnels,  the  natural  confequence  of  an  in- 
creafe  of  inhabitants,  made  neceffary.  This 
prince  died  after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty  four 
years. 

TARQUIN  THE  ELDER. 

Year  of 

Tarquin,  furnamed  the  Elder,  the  fifch  Ta^umthe 
king  of  Rome,  acquired  the  crown  by  means  E^ercan- 
of  canvaffing  among  the  people,  which  was  a  and  obtains 
pradlice  till  his  time  totally  unknown,  fie  was  thc  crown# 
the  fon  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Corinth,  was  born 
atTarquinii  in  Tufcany,  and  fettled  in  Rome, 
from  an  expe&ation  that  his  being  a  foreigner, 
would  be  no  obftrudbion  to  his  defire  of  obtain¬ 
ing  honours  ;  for  which  purpofe  he  changed  his 
name  ofLucumointo  that  of  Tarquinius,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  Subftan- 
tial  merit,  fupported  by  wealth  and  fkilful  poli¬ 
cy,  with  the  favour  of  Ancus,  procured  for  him 
a  place  in  the  fenate.  Ancus  when  dying,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  tutor  to  his  two  Tons,  the  elded  of 
whom  was  not  as  yet  fifteen  years  old.  Though 
the  crown  was  not  hereditary,  yet  refpedt  for 
i  E  e  the 
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the  laft  king  might  have  determined  the  fuffrages 
cr  the  people  in  favour  of  his  family  ;  but  Tar- 
quin3  without  having  the  leaft  regard  for  his  pu- 
pils,  openly  folicited  for  the  fovereignty,  and 
gained  fuch  influence  over  the  minds  ofthepeo- 
pfoj  that,  either  by  perfuaflon,  or  fome  other 
means,  they  ordered  him  to  take  charge  of  publick 
affairs,  that  is  to  lay,  made  him  king. 

He  To  increafe  his  influence  jn  the  fenate,  as  well 

ber  of  fen-  to  reward  his  party  j  he  created  a  hundred  new 

buiids^dr-  fenators  fr°m  the  plebeian  families  (patres  mi - 
cus.  norum  gentium.)  He  ftill  more  gained  the  popu¬ 

lace,  by  buildinga  circus  for  publick  games,  after 
the  model  of  the  Greeks.  All  people  love  Ihows, 
and  we  may  be  fe cure  of  pleafing  them,  by  con* 
tributing  to  their  arnufement. 

The  mim-  The  Latins,  the  Tufcans,  and  the  Sabines, 

zens°in-cit"  w!?°  a!ways  quarrelled  with  Rome,  but  did  not 
creaked  by  think  of  aCting  in  conjunction,  fucceffively  felt 
“”‘ao“es'  the  effects  of  the  valour  of  the  new  king.  He 
knew  how  to  improve  his  victories,  by  incorpo¬ 
rating  the  conquered  people  with  the  citizens  of 
Rome,  as  had  been  the  practice  of  his  prede- 

Triumphs  ceffors-  He  likewife  inftituted  the  pompous  cer- 
introduced.  emony  cf  a  triymph,  which  became  a  powerful 

incentive  to  emulation,  though  to  him  it  was 
only  a  means  of  procuring  refpeCt  to  his  perfon. 

Euiidings  Thofe  ideas  of  the  grand,  which  are  fo  cal- 
(jyTarquin.  culated  to  produce  noble  effeCts,  had  already 
fprung  up  at  Rome,  and  the  works  of  Tarquin 
were  prodigies  of  excellence  in  a  barbarous  age. 
He  conltruCted  fuperb  aqueduCts  and  common 
fewers,  piercing  through  rocks  and  hills  for  the 
convenience  of  the  city.  They  who  judge  of 
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the  merit  of  works  by  their  ufefulnefs,  will  value 
the  fewers  of  Rome  much  more  than  the  pomp¬ 
ous  edifices  of  Pericles.  A  waggon  loaded  with 
hay  could  pafs  under  the  vault ;  and  eight  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  they  were  conftrutted,  Pliny  takes 
notice  of  them  as  objects  worthy  of  admiration. 

Tarquin  likewife  built  temples,  halls  for  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  and  fchools  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth.  He  levelled  the  top  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  whereon  was  afterwards  erefted 
the  Capitol. 

Superftition  mull  have  had  an  incredible  in¬ 
fluence,  even  over  intelligent  minds,  fince  Livy,  augur  Nae- 
amidit  an  account  of  events  deferving  a  place  V1US- 
in  hiftory,  introduces  the  ftory  of  a  flint  being 
cut  through  with  a  razor,  by  Accius  Nasvius 
the  augur,  to  ftiew  that  his  art  was  divine. 

Cicero,  though  himfelf  an  augur,  laughs  at  this 
ridiculous  tradition.  Rollin  obferves,  that  St. 
Auguftin  was  inclined  to  believe  it ;  but  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Rollin  might  have  added,  that  that  was  no 
reafon  to  procure  it  credit,  and  that  the  power 
of  a  daemon  might  have  interpofed.  A  llatue 
having  been  erefted  to  Naevius,  only  ferves  to 
prove,  that  the  people  were  deceived  by  fome 
appearance  of  a  prodigy,  that  they  had  given 
credit  to  a  fable,  and  that  fome  men  in  power 
had  a  purpofe  to  ferve  by  getting  the  memory 
of  it  prefer ved. 

The  art  of  foretelling  future  events  by  the  The  {  m 
flight  of  birds,  or  fome  fuch  circumftances 
which  can  have  no  connexion  with  futurity,  and  Greece, 
that  art  of  the  Tufcans,  more  fenfelefs  than  ju-  J^x^quhi, 
dicral  aftrology,  became  one  of  the  great  fprings 

E  e  2  of 
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of  government  at  Rome,  and  one  of  the  chains 
by  which  they  led  the  people.  Tarquin  I.  of 
Greek  origin,  and  a  Tufcan  by  birth,  probably 
introduced  the  Grecian  and  Vulcan fuperftitions, 
becaufe  he  thought  they  might  be  ufeful  to  him 
in  carrying  on  hisfchemesof  government.  The 
Ample  religion  of  Numa  was  greatly  charged 

during  this  leign,  when  foreign  deities  were  ad¬ 
mitted. 

He  u  an-af-  ,  This  ™onarch  died  at  the  age  of  fourfcore, 
thTrons y '  havmS  °een  aflaffinated  by  the  fons  ofAncus 
Ancus"5  ct  Martius,  who  were  provoked  at  feeing  him  pave 
Martius.  the  way  for  his  fon  in  law  Servius  Tullius  to  the 
fuccellion  ;  but  his  death  was  artfully  concealed 
by  his  wife  Tanaquil,  until  fhe  had  fecured  the 
crown  to  Servius.  He  was  a  Latin  whofe  mother 
was  brought  captive  to  Rome,  and  was  educated 
by  the  late  king  with  paternal  tendernefs. 

SERVIUS  TULLIUS. 

'M  * 

Year  of  Servius  having  afTumed  the  power  without 
Rome  i75.  the  confent  of  either  fenate  or  people,  whatever 
Tullius  rnerit  he  might  have  in  other  relpe£ls,  it  was  im- 
feffionPof  poffible  for  him  to  hope  that  he  could  reign  in 

andgaiTs6’  pcacc  ovcr  a  free  PeoPle>  he  did  not  by  fome 
tlie  people.  method  fupply  the  want  of  a  legal  claim  to  roy¬ 
alty.  By  paying  the  debts  of  the  poor  :  Divid¬ 
ing  among  them  the  lands  which  had  been  taken 
pofleflion  of  by  fome  of  the  citizens ;  and  lefTen- 
ing  the  diftance  between  the  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians,  he  gained  the  people  to  his  intereft,  which 
having  accomplished,  hepublickly  complained  of 
a  confpiracv  being  formed  againft  his  life  by  the 

patri- 
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patricians*,  and  therefore  defired,  as  he  was  ready 
to  relinquifh  the  throne,  that  they  would  cleft 
a  new  king.  The  people  without  hefitation  de¬ 
termined  in  his  favour.  , 

Following  the  example  of  Tarquin  he  erected 

temples  to  fuperftition,  and  gained  new  con- 
quefts  from  his  neighbours.  Thefe  little  repub- 
licks  imagined,  that  the  treaties  into  which  they 
entered  with  one  king,  did  not  bind  them  to  his 
fucceffor,  and  irritated  by  hatred  and  jealoufy 
commenced  hoftilities.  Thus  new  quarrels  were 
perpetually  produced,  thatferved  toexercife  the 
Roman  courage,  and  to  increafe  the  power  of 
the  ftate  by  new  acquifitions,  either  of  people  or 
territory. 

Though  Servius  was  ambitious,  he  feemed  to  ServluJ 
dedicate  himfelf  entirely  to  the  good  of  the  pub-  ful 

lick.  His  reign  produced  fome  falutary  changes  innovations  a 
which  the  ftate  very  much  wanted.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  were  of  a  different  opinion  from  fome 
other  nations,  who  imagined  that  they  ought 
not  to  make  any  alterations  in  government,  or 
to  change  eftabliflied  cuftoms;  accordingly,  they 
were  in  a  great  meafure  indebted  for  their  pros¬ 
perity  to  innovations,  which  would  have  en¬ 
raged  the  Egyptians,  and  fome  enthufiaftick  phi- 
lofophers.  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  is  to  reform  abufes  with  prudence  ; 
and  enough  will  be  every  where  found  to  require 
reformation. 

There  were  two  of  very  great  confequence  in  Two  abufe# 
Rome.  The  taxes  were  paid  by  the  head,  and  f°r*eed”“ 

though 

*  The  fenators  were  called  Fathers  ( Patres) ,  from 
whence  the  name  of  Patrician  was  derived,  by  which  the 
nobility  of  FvOme  were  diftinguiihed* 
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ffoiuair'  thefe  were  no  longer  any  remains  of  the 

and  the  ancient  equality  of  fortune  ;  yet  the  taxes  were 

of  the  "com-  corJnJlued  equal,  to  the  advantage  of  the  rich, 

STMb!  anu  th,e  g5e?  °PPreffion  of  the  poor.  On  the 
iick  affem-  other  hand,  from  the  rich  having  only  their  fin- 

klies<  gle  vote  in  the  publick  afiemblies,  where  every 
thing  was  determined  by  the  majority,  the  moft 
important  affairs  of  the  ftate  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  multitude,  who  were  eafily  heated  and 
mifled,  and  therefore  apt  to  run  into  the  exceffes 
of  Athenian  democracy  :  Servius  undertook  to 
extirpate  this  double  fource  of  diforders,  and 
fucceeded. 

A  power  ^'eP  which  he  took,  was  to  Ihew 

linen  to the  the  Publlck  affembly  of  the  people,  the  great 
execute  his  grievances  derived  from  the  common  mode  of 

ormation.  impofing  the  taxes,  and  the  neceffity  of  their  be¬ 
ing  laid  on  in  proportion  to  the  property  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  people  being  flattered  with  the 
hopes  of  relief,  gave  him  a  power  of  fettling 
Inch  a  plan  of  reformation  as  he  judged  proper. 
This  plan,  which  we  are  about  to  fee  put  in  exe¬ 
cution,  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  hiftory. 
Countiy  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  divided  into 
city  tribes.  four  tribes,  anfwering  t0  thc  different  quarters ; 

and  thofe  of  the  country  into  fifteen,  to  which 
numbers  were  afterwards  added,  fo  as  to  make 
This  ar-  tkem  in  all  thirty  five.  Each  of  them  had  their 

faSef  €HrU>  almoft  iike  our  parifhes,  and  the  prieft 
thecenfus.  was  called  the  Curioy  fo  that  by  this  method 

there  was  no.  difficulty  in  afeertaining  the  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants,  and  at  that  time  they  could 
reckon  fourfeore  thoufand  citizens  able  to  carry 
arms,  A  ftridt  command  to  give  a  faithful  ac¬ 
count 
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count  of  all  property,  procured  every  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  king  wanted,  in  order  to  complete 

his  project.  , 

The  whole  Roman  people  was  next  formed  The  people 

into  fix  dalles,  which  were  afterwards  fubdivided  “£to 

into  centuries.  The  firft  clafs  confifted  of  the  w 

rich,  whofe  property  amounted  at  lealt  to  ten  centuries. 

thoufand  drachmae,  or  a  hundred  thoufand  aps 

of  brafs,  by  which  the  Romans  reckoned  at  that 

time.  It  confifted  of  ninety  eight  centuries, 

among  whom  eighteen  were  knights  provided 

with  horfes  at  the  publick  expenfe.  _  The  money 

necefiary  for  this  purpofe,  was  levied  upon  the 

widows,  who  till  that  time  were  free  from  taxes. 

The  next  four  clafies  were  in  proportion  to  their 

property,  and  made  in  all  ninety  five  centuries. 

The  fixth  clafs  was  compofed  of  the  poor,  which, 

though  it  was  the  moft  numerous,  made  but  one 

century.  Its  members  were  called proletarii,  be- 

caufe  their  fervices  confifted  in  rearing  children 

for  the  nation  ;  and  capita  cenjj,  becaufe,  they 

only  made  up  the  number,  paid  no  taxes,  nor  - 

were  obliged  like  the  reft  to  go  to  war. 

A  very  important  effeft  was  produced  by  this  The 
new  divifion,  for  from  this  time  the  votes  were  cun  mied 
taken  by  the  centuries  in  the  publick  afiemblies,  lick  aflera- 
and  no  longer  fingly  ;  fo  that  though  the  laft  bhes‘ 
elafs  preferved  a  right  to  vote,  they  in  fa6t  had 
no  influence  in  the  publick  deliberations :  And 
the  firft,  on  the  contrary,  while  they  continued 
unanimous,  alone  determined  every  thing.  This 
was  an  advantage  which  the  firft  clafs  obtained 
by  means  of  their  money,  and  the  men  which 
they  provided  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  each 

century 
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century  being  obliged  to  raile  a  certain  fum,  and 
a  fixed  number  of  men  for  the  army.  But,  was 
it  juft  to  leave  the  publick  deliberations  entirely 

nfequences  will 

enable  us  to  judge. 

-l7  **»,  „  The  yoving  and  the  old  were  diftinguifhed  in 
rffiS'S  the,  gaffes  but  the  laft.  “  That  is,”  fays 
army.  the  celebrated  Roufieau  of  Geneva,  «  the  pop- 

“  ulace  of  which  it  was  compofed,  were  not 
<c  allowed  the  honour  of  bearing  arms  in  the 
<c  fervice  of  their  country  ;  and  to  be  entitled 
“  to  defend  it,  they  mult  have  been  poffeffed 
<c  of  a  home  j  fo  that  ot  the  innumerable  crowds 
"of  beggars,  that  fhine  at  prefent  in  the  ar- 
<c  mies  of  kings,  there  is  perhaps  fcarce  one 
“  would  not  have  been  driven  with  difdain 
“  from  a  Roman  cohort,  at  the  time  that  foi- 
“  diers  were  the  fupporters  of  liberty.”  (Contr. 
foetal.  lib.  4.)  Here,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
our  Genevan  greatly  exaggerates,  but  there  is 
no  queftion,  that  a  man  will  be  animated  with 
more  courage  in  the  defence  of  his  own  prop- 
erty,  than  when  fighting  for  the  property  or 
pretenfions  of  another.  Xenophon  judicioufly 

afks.  If  properly  does  not  infpire  the  pojfejfor  with 
courage  ? 

The  cenfus  Servius  forefeeing  that  the  fortunes  of  men 
andu.a.  Were  expofed  to  a  thoufand  accidents,  and 
that  many  of  the  people  might  thereby  very 
foon  be  placed  in  wrong  claffes,  paffed  a  law, 
which  made  it  neceftary  to  renew  the  cenfus 
every  fifth  year,  accompanied*  with  a  ceremony, 
which  procured  it  the  name  of  luftrum  ;  and  the 
,  toftr#  became  a  meafure  of  time,  by  which  the 

Romans 
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Romans  reckoned  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the 

Greeks  did  by  olympiads. 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  flaves,  could  not 

fail  to  excite  the  compaffion  of  a  good  prince, 
and  Servius  foftened  its  rigour  like  a  (kilful  poli¬ 
tician.  Notwithftanding  the  barbarifm  of  the 
times,  he  was  fenfible  how  terrible  was  that  fit— 
nation  which  rendered  flavery  hereditary,  and 
made  it  impoffible  for  humanity  ever  to  recover 
its  rights  ;  and  that  reducing  flaves  to  defpair, 
naturally  infpired  them  with  hatred  again!!  theit 
matters,  while  it  was  eafy  to  attach  them  to  the 
ftate,  by  giving  them  hopes  of  being  one  day 
admitted  members.  Affefted  by  thefe  reafons, 
which  the  fenate  could  with  difficulty  relifh,  he 
not  only  permitted  flaves  to  be  made  free,  but 
likewife  the  freed  men  to  be  incorporated  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ftate.  The  appellation  of  freed  men, 
which  was  continued  to  them,  could  not  fail  to 
recal  humiliating  ideas  to  their  remembrance  ; 
but  ftill  it  was  a  great  happinefs  to  efcape  from  a 
fervile  condition,  and  the  more  fo,  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  fcarcely  treated  their  flaves  better  than  if 
they  had  been  beafts  of  burden.  They  were  ad¬ 
mitted  only  into  the  four  city  tribes,  which  were 
the  leaft  honourable  of  the  whole. 

The  higheft  encomiums  are  likewife  due  to 
Servius  for  another  fcheme,  which  he  put  in  exe¬ 
cution.  Though  the  Sabines  and  Latins  had 
been  united  to  the  Roman  government  both  by 
force  of  arms  and  treaties,  yet  their  animofity 
againft  a  people  who  had  rifen  upon  their  ruins 
could  not  be  extinguifhed.  The  king,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  confirm  the  peace,  of  which  he  earneftly 

reprefented 
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represented  the  great  advantages,  perfuaded  them 
to  build  a  temple  in  honour  of  Diana  at  Rome, 
where  they  might  every  year  facrifice  in  com- 

ITK)rl;  ^lould  meet  immediately  after 

the  facrifice  to  bring  all  difputes  to  an  amicable 
conclusion,  and  to  confult  upon  the  bell  methods 
of  preferving  fnendlhip  and  harmony  after 
which  a  great  market  Ihould  be  opened,  when 
every  one  might  purchafe  fuch  commodities  as 
he  wanted^  Here,  religion,  friendly  conferences, 
and  commercial  advantages,  united  with  the  Hate 
o  the  times,  to  make  thefe  ftrangers  fo  many 

iTilt  f°nZS:  b^hich,they  profited  at  lead  as  much 
language,  \ s  hough  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were 

Greek  char-  In  tbe  j3ngU3ge>  yet  they  were  engraven 

aflers.  upon  a  pillar  in  Greek  characters,  and  Dionyfius 

of  Halicarnaflus,  who  alleges  that  the  Romans 
were  of  Greek  origin,  does  not  fail  to  adduce 
this  as  a  proof ;  but  would  not  fuch  authority 
ferve  to  prove  that  the  Goths,  Franks,  and  Lom¬ 
bards  were  defeended  from  Rome,  as  they  all 
make  ufe  of  the  Roman  characters  ? 

Affaffina-  are  t0^>  while  Servius  was  facrificino- 

tion  of  Ser.  every  thing  for  the  good  of  the  publick,  and  pro- 

pofed  to  lay  down  his  crown  on  purpofe  to  ef- 
tablilh  a  republican  government,  he  was  taken 
from  his  fubjeCts  by  a  molt  atrocious  deed.  His 
daughter  Tullia,  a  monfter  of  cruelty  and  am¬ 
bition,  had  been  married  to  Tarquin  the  grand- 
fon  of  the  king  of  the  fame  name,  ancT  both 
hufband  andwife  undertook  to  dethrone  Servius. 
The  confpiracy  ended  with  the  murder  of  the 
king,  whofe  execrable  daughter  drove  her  char¬ 
iot  over  his  dead  body.  Of  fix  kings  of  Rome, 

all 
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all  deferring  the  higheft  encomiums,  we  fee  four 
dying  violent  deaths. 

TARQUIN  the  proud. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  but  that  Tarquin, 
ftained  with  the  blood  of  the  late  king,  and  Tarquinthe 
ufurping  his  throne  without  applying  either  to  tyranny, 
the  fenate  or  people,  muft  reign  like  a  tyrant. 

The  laws  were  forced  to  give  way  to  violence 
and  injuftice,  but  like  a  fkilful  tyrant,  he  neg- 
lefted  no  means  which  could  be  employed  to 
confirm  and  extend  his  power.  Oppreffion  could 
not  fail  to  make  him  detefted  by  the  citizens,  he  , 

therefore  endeavoured  to  find  his  fecurity  in  the 
army,  and  gained  a  part  of  the  foldiers  by  gentle- 
nefs  and  acts  of  kindnefs.  A  numerous  guard  of 
foreigners  watched  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon, 
while  informations  and  feverepunifhmentsfpread 
univerfal  terrour,  at  a  time  when  the  afiemblies 
of  the  people,  fufpended  by  edidts,  left  no  re- 
fource  againft  the  progrefs  of  tyranny. 

The  following  celebrated  anecdote  may  ferve 

.  i*  r*'T»  *  A  How  here¬ 

to  give  an  idea  of  the  policy  or  1  arquin.  duced  the 

number  of  the  Patricians  having  taken  fhelter  in  Gabians* 
Gabii,  a  city  of  the  Latins,  they  ftirred  up  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  rife  in  rebellion  againft  him.  His 
fon  Sextus,  whofe  proceedings  he  diredted,  upon 
fome  feigned  quarrel,  pretended  to  betray  him, 
and  for  that  purpofe  retired  to  Gabii,  where  he 
played  his  part  fo  well,  that  he  obtained  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  army,  and  then  fentto  his  father 
for  his  inflrudlions.  Tarquin  being  unwilling  to 

explain  himfelf  either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by 

writing, 
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writing,  conducted  the  meffenger  into  the  gar¬ 
den,  where  he  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  tailed  pop¬ 
pies,  and  then  allowed  him  to  depart  without  any 
other  anfwer.  Sextus  conceived  the  meaning  of 
the  enigma,  and  putting  to  death  the  principal 
inhabitants,  delivered  up  the  city  to  his  father. 
Hisvitiories  The  tyrant  added  valour  to  his  cruelty  and 
power.*1'3  overcame  all  his  enemies.  The  fenate  ’were 
without  power,  and  the  defponding  people  bore 
the  yoke  without  daring  to  complain  j  fo  that 
Rome  feemed  to  be  reduced  to  that  date  of  lan¬ 
guor  and  oppreffion  where  the  davery  of  nations 
ufually  begins. 

The  books  ,  A  Political  fraud  (for  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to 
“tthe  Sybils  form  any  other  idea  of  it)  let  fuperdition  to  work 

keep  the  on  purpofe  to  make  the  people  flill  more  trada- 
Fubjeliion.  Hiftorians  tell  us,  that  an  unknown  woman 

prefented  nine  volumes  to  the  king,  for  which 
flie  afked  a  confiderable  price  ;  that  the  king  be¬ 
ing  unwilling  to  pay  fo  much,  fhe  burnt  three, 
and  returning,  afked  the  fame  fum  for  the  other 
fix,  which  being  again  refufed,  fhe  burnt  three 
more,  and  then  repeated  the  fame  demand  ;  it 
was  now  found  that  the  remaining  books  were 
the  oracles  of  the  Cumean  Sybil,  which  being 
purchafed  by  Tarquin,  the  woman  inftantly  dif- 
appeared.  Thefe  books  were  carefully  preferved, 
and  whilethey  were  in  the  pofieffion  of  theprince, 
and  afterwards  of  the  fenate,  became  the  infalli¬ 
ble  interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods  :  From 
them  anfwers  were  obtained  for  every  occafion, 
and  fuch  oracles  as  the  prevailing  power  chofe  to 
didate.  With  fuch  a  machine  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  domineering  over  a  fuperflitious  people. 

About 
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About  this  time,  the  fcheme  of  the  firft  Tar-  ™»c.Pttoi 
quin  to  build  the  Capitol  was  completed,  which  A^fabi^ 
oave  an  opportunity  of  devifing  another  fable  of  devifed  to 
no  lefs  importance.  While  the  people  were  dig-  courage  of 
ging  the  earth  for  the  foundation  of  the  temple  ^Ro¬ 
of  Jupiter,  it  is  faid  that  they  found  a  human 
head  as  frelh  as  if  it  had  been  but  newly  cut  off. 

The  augurs  being  conlulted  upon  this  prodigy, 
declared  that  Rome  would  become  the  capital 
of  all  Italy,  and  from  thence  the  Tarpeian  rock 
derived  the  name  of  Capitol.  Similar  fictions 
ftruck  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  elating  their 
fouls,  infpired  them  with  a  kind  of  enthufiafm  to 
which  the  Romans  were  in  fome  degree  indebted 
for  their  fuccefs.  Convinced  in  their  minds,  that 
the  gods  had  deftined  them  to  empire,  they  flew 
to  combat  as  if  to  certain  viftory. 

In  the  mean  time,  Tarquin  reaped  the  fruits  Lucteda  vl- 
of  his  policy,  and  the  chimeras  with  which  he  thThnlf 
amufed  the  people,  completed  what  he  had  be-  Tar<*uin- 
gun  with  violence.  He  reigned  abfolute,  and 
probably  would  have  preferved  his  ufurped  au¬ 
thority,  if  the  horrid  outrage  of  his  fon  Sextus 
againft  the  chafte  Lucretia,  had  not  provoked  the 
keened  indignation.  Junius,  furnamed  Brutus,  Brutug 
whofe  father  had  fallen  a  viftim  to  the  tyrant,  and  caufea  roy- 
who  preferved  himfelf  by  pretending  to  be  an  proscribed, 
idiot,  feized  theprefentoccafion  of  being  aveng¬ 
ed,  and  of  breaking  the  chains  of  his  country. 

He  roufed  the  courage  of  the  fenators  by  his  elo¬ 
quence,  and  at  the  name  of  liberty,  with  the  fight 
of  the  dead  body  of  Lucretia,  who  had  dabbed 
herfelf,  the  people  were  waked  from  their  lethar¬ 
gy.  Tarquin  was  befieging  Ardea,  and  was  con¬ 
demned 
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Rome 
much  in¬ 
debted  to 
her  kings. 


Doubts  on 
the  hiftory 
of  thefe 
kings. 


demned  with  all  his  pofterity,  to  perpetual  ban- 
ifhment ;  whoever  fhould  attempt  to  reftore  him, 
was  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  monarchical 
government  being  totally  profcribed,  the  repub¬ 
lican  was  fubftituted  in  its  place.  This  great  rev¬ 
olution  was  not  brought  about  by  the  tyranny  of 
Tarquin,  but  by  the  offence  of  his  fon^anddie 
violated  Lucretia  rendered  thatpower  deteftable 
of  which  they  had  feen  only  the  abufe.  Abom 
the  fame  time  Athens  had  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Pififtratidae.  There  is  a  very  extraordinary 
refemblance  between  the  caufes  and  circum- 
ftances  of  thefe  two  revolutions, 

Rome  had  been  governed  by  feven  kings, 
ouring  a  fpace  of  two  hundred  and  forty  four 
years,  in  which  time  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
her  grandeur,  being  all  able  princes,  without 
even  excepting  tne  laft,  who,  though  he  may 
be  reproached  with  a£ls  of  cruelty  and  injuftice, 
muft  be  allowed  to  have  polfeffed  both  genius 
and  talents.  Montefquieu  fays,  with  regard  to 
him  ;  “  Wo  to  the  reputation  of  every  prince 
who  is  oppreffed  by  a  ruling  party  !”  It  is  not 
improbable  that  if  the  crown  had  continued  in 
the  family  of  Tarquin,  his  memory  would  not 
only  have  been  lefs  blafted,  but  celebrated  in 
the  Roman  annals.  The  hiftorians  are  accufed 
of  having  exaggerated  their  accounts  of  his 
tyranny. 

It  has  been  afked  how  feven  elective  kings, 
four  of  whom  were  affaflinated  and  one  dethron¬ 
ed,  could  include  no  lefs  than  a  fpace  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  four  years  in  the  hiflory  of 
Rome,  while  hereditary  kingdoms  afford  nofuch 

inftance 
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inftance  of  the  length  of  feven  reigns.  It  has 
alfo  been  afked,  by  what  prodigy  all  thefe  kings 
came  to  difplay  fuch  eminent  abilities,  which  is 
likewife  equally  without  example,  and  from 
thence  proofs  againft  the  truth  of  their  hiftory 
are  drawn.  The  difficulty  is  undoubtedly  very 
great,  but  I  ffiall  neither  attempt  to  advance 
probabilities  nor  conjectures.  In  thefe  early 
times,  dates  and  fome  particulars  may  be  untrue, 
but  I  imagine  I  have  mentioned  things  which  are 
really  ufeful. 

«  ?  ;*?  • 

K.H'JJSIL  ■  1  -I"  1 

SECOND  EPOCH  A. 

CONSULS  instead  of  KINGS. 

The  People  opprefTed  by  the  Senate. 

From  the  year  of  Rome  two  hundred  and  forty  five, 

to  two  hundred  and  fixty . 

THE  Romans  afiembled  by  tribes  and  curias  year  of 
had  paflfed  an  irrevocable  decree  againft  Rome  245. 
royalty,  which  may  be  truly  reckoned  a  deed  of  iSfubS?- 
the  people,  for  in  this  kind  of  publick  afiembly 
riches  had  no  influence  where  the  vote  of  every  fteadof 
individual  was  equal ;  but  when  the  government  mss# 
of  the  republick  became  the  fubjeft  of  their  at^ 
tention,  the  Patricians,  who  were  never  negligent 
of  what  concerned  their  own  intereft,  preferred 
the  comitia  by  centuries,  where  the  firft  clafs  car¬ 
ried  every  thing  againft  all  the  reft.  Two  mag- 
iftrates  were  annually  chofen  from  their  body, 

who 
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who  exercifed  the  royal  authority,  under  the  mod- 
eft  appellation  of  confuls.  Brutus,  who  was 
author  or  the  confpiracy,  and  Collatinus  the  huf- 
band  of Lucretia,were firft  ele£ted  to  the  conful- 
^'P'  I  here  was  certainly  fomething  facred  at- 
miited°to  tendant  on  the  name  of  king,  fince  it  was  not 
hood.nert"  entirely  abolifhed,for  they  inftitutedanew  prieft- 
hood  to  which  that  title  was  attached,  but  the  Rex 
Sacrorum  did  not  intermeddle  in  civil  matters. 
Enthufiafm  A  fudden  tranlition  from  tyranny  to  liberty, 
tu‘hbe‘ty"  is  of  all  things  the  molt  likely  to  infpire  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  courage,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  uncommon  a&ions,  even  though  that  liber¬ 
ty  be  lefs  real  than  apparent  j  they  are  not  then 
to  be  deterred  by  ideas  of  danger  or  difficulties, 
and  every  thing  is  facrificed  to  preferve  them  in 
aftate  which  they  imagine  leaves  the  power  in 
their  own  hands  ;  the  whole  body  become  enliv¬ 
ened  by  the  ardent  zeal  of  a  few,  and  feem  to 
be  folely  animated  with  a  love  of  the  publick 
good ;  of  which  Rome  affords  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  fufficiently  known. 

Tarquin  having  been  forfaken  by  his  army* 
temnshk’  f°r  re^uge  to  Tarquinii.  The  Tufcans fent 
Sh°ns  t0  an  em^a%  on  pretence  of  demanding  the  refti- 
tution  of  his  property*  when  fome  young  Ro¬ 
mans  were  feduced  by  thefe  dangerous  ambaf- 
fadors,  and  formed  a  confpiracy  in  favour  of  the 
king,  either  from  a  perfuafion  that  he  was  un- 
juflly  perfecuted,  or  from  a  defire  of  getting 
into  his  good  graces;  but  the  plot  having  been 
difcovered  by  a  (lave,  and  the  two  fons  of  Bru¬ 
tus  found  among  the  guilty,  fentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  againft  them  by  their  father* 

who 
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who  caufed  them  to  be  put  to  death  in  his  pref¬ 
ence.  A  moft  dreadful  example  !  but  what  he 
thought  abfolutely  necefiary  to  deftroy  the  evil  to 
the  root.  The  property  of  Tarquin  was  given 
up  to  the  people,  and  the  Tufcan  ambafiadors 
who  had  violated  the  laws  of  nations  weredifmilf- 
ed.  This  inftance  of  moderation  does  the  more 
honour  to  the  Romans,  as  it  ferves  to  make  the 
enemies  of  their  liberty  appear  more  deteftable. 

Collatinus  fell  under  fufpicion,  only  becaufe 
he  was  lefs  fevere  againft  the  confpirators  than 
Brutus,  and  he  would  have  been  banifhed  if  he 
had  not  followed  the  advice  of  his  colleague, 
and  abdicated  the  confulfhip,  Brutus  was  killed 
in  the  field  fighting  againft  Aruns  the  fon  of  Tar¬ 
quin  :  They  wounded  one  another  mortally,  and 
liberty  was  confirmed  to  the  people  by  the  blood 
of  its  principal  author.  A  funeral  oration  was 
pronounced  upon  Brutus,  and  the  women  of 
Rome  wore  mourning  for  him  a  whole  year. 

Thefpirit  of  liberty  is  fo  prone  to  be  fufpicious 
that  the  new  conful,  Valerius  Poplicola,  a  very 
popular  man,  was  fufpedted  of  aiming  at  tyran¬ 
ny,  becaufe  he  built  a  houfe  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  which  overlooked  the  Forum.  He  demol- 
ifhed  it,  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  people ; 
caufed  the  axes  to  be  taken  from  the  fafces  of  the 
Licftors ;  and  ordered  that  theyfhould  be  lowered 
before  the  aflemblies  of  the  people  :  He  made  it 
lawful  to  kill  any  one  who  endeavoured  to  fee 
himfelf  up  as  king  ;  and  gave  leave  to  appeal  to 
the  people,  even  from  the  fentence  of  the  confuls; 
to  conclude,  he  trufted  the  care  of  the  publick 
treafure  to  two  fenators,  ele&ed  by  the  people, 
t  F  f  Thefe 
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the  history 

Thefe  proceedings  occafioned  his  being  four 
times  chofen  conful }  but  the  fenate,  too  jealous 
of  power,  were  naturally  diflatisfied  j  however, 
the  a  Alliance  of  the  people  was  neccflary  to  op- 
pofe  the  enemy. 

Porfenna,  the  rood  powerful  king  of  Tulcany, 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Tarquin,  and  fuddenly  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  T.  he  fenate  had 
been  provident  in  laying  in  the  necelfary  ftore  of 
provifions,  and  relievingfrom  taxes  thepoorciti- 
zens  whom  difcontent  might  have  ftirred  up  to 
revolt.  They  declared  that  their  bringing  chil¬ 
dren  to  the  ftate  was  lufficient.  In  the  mean  time 
the  city  probably  would  have  been  obliged  to 
furrender,  if  it  had  not  been  for  an  incredible 
a&ion  of  Horatius  Codes,  who  alone  defended 
the  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  while  the  people  were 
employed  in  breaking  it  down  :  From  that  time 
the  liege  was  converted  into  a  blockade,  and  there 
was  great  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive  of  a  famine. 
If  we  may  credit  Livy,  for  the  filence  of  Dionyf- 
ius  of  HalicarnaAus  upon  the  fubjedt,  makes  it 
much  to  be  doubted,  Mucius  Sctevola,  an  intrep¬ 
id  young  man,  who  believed  every  thing  to  be 
lawful  which  could  be  done  for  the  prefervation 
of  his  country,  penetrated  not  only  into  the 
camp,  but  even  into  the  tent  of  the  Tufcan  king, 
with  adefign  of  aflaAlnating  him,  though  at  the 
expenfe  of  his  own  life  ;  but  from  a  mi  Hake, 
failed  in  the  attempt  :  Yet  he  boldly  declared  to 
Porfenna  that  thefame  refolutionhad  been  enter¬ 
ed  into  by  a  number  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  is 
the  Roman  character,  faid  he,  to  aft  and  fuffer  like 
heroes .  Was  it  heroick  to  turn  murderer  ?  It  is 

ftrange 
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ftrange  to  fee  the  Roman  hiftorians  celebrating 
an  aftion  which  the  laws  of  all  nations  join  to 
condemn.  Fanaticifm  alone  can  render  facred 
what  is  Ihocking  to  human  nature. 

Porfenna  (hewed  himfelfmoregenerousbydif- 
miffing  the  aflaffin.  He  then  made  peace  with  peace  with 
the  Romans.  I  lhall  pafs  over  the  ftory  of  Cle-  ^n*°- 
lia  and  her  young  companions  unnoticed,  who  Clelia* 
were  given  as  hoftages,  and  who  were  faid  to 
have  fwum  back  acrofs  the  Tiber,  underafhower 
of  arrows.  Marvellous  ftories  may  amufe  chil¬ 
dren,  but  can  only  make  men  of  reflection  dif- 
truft  ancient  traditions.  Horatius  Codes*  Mucius 
Scsevola,  and  Clelia  are  faid  to  have  been  loaded 
with  honours  and  rewards;  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Rome  formed  the  minds  of  her  citizens  to  he- 
roifm  by  honouring  valour.  By  the  death  of  Va¬ 
lerius  Poplicola,  who  died  poor,  after  having 
been  four  times  elected  conful,  Rome  loft  a  mod-  Poplicola. 
el  of  true  patriotifm.  His  funeral  was  celebrated 
at  the  publick  expenfe,  and  the  ladies  of  Rome 
wearing  mourning  for  him  a  year,  as  had  been 
done  for  Brutus,  was  a  remarkable  proof  of  his 
being  regretted  by  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  intrigues  of  Tarquin  The  people 
continued,  thirty  cities  ofLatium  having  united  °^rcpaetdr^y 
in  his  favour  ;  and  even  Rome  was  not  without  cians* 
the  feeds  of  rebellion  in  her  own  bofotn.  The 
Patricians,  no  longer  the  fathers  of  the  people, 
fought  only  to  domineer  over  them  as  their  m af¬ 
ters,  and  every  day  the  inequality  of  fortune  in- 
creafed,  which  could  not  fail  to  fow  the  feeds  of 
diflenfion.  None  were  to  be  feen  but  who  were 
either  -ich  or  poor.  Though  their  wealth  was 

F f  2  but 
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but  moderate  in  a  fmall  republick,  without  any 
advantages  derived  from  commerce,  yet  their 
riches  were  immenfe  when  compared  with  the  in¬ 
digent  ftate  of  the  people,  who  in  fadt  had  noth- 
ing.  Tnefe  wretched  people  having  no  lands, 
or  almoit  none,  unacquainted  with  induftry,  and 
knowing  nothing  but  how  to  meet  death  bravely 
in  the  field,  lived  upon  what  they  could  borrow, 
at  an  ufunous  intereft  of  twelve  per  cent .  After 
having  accumulated  debts  upon  debts,  they 
found themfelves  expofed  to  the  feverities  ofmer- 
cilefs  creditors,  who  put  them  in  prifon,  or  re¬ 
duced  them  to  fiavery.  Overwhelmed  with  op- 
preffion,  the  people  declared  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  enrolled  for  the  wars,  unlefs  the  debts 
were  cancelled  j  and  fome  of  them  even  threat¬ 
ened  to  leave  the  city.  “  What  good  do  we  de¬ 
rive  from  a  country,  faid  they,  that  leaves  us 
<c  nothing  but  an  obligation  to  fpill  oui  blood  in 
“  lier  fervice  ? Shall  we  not  live  as  well  elfewhere ; 
cc  at  leaftwe  lhall  be  free  from  creditors  ?” 

Thefe  murmurs  having  alarmed  the  fenate, 
they  found  it  was  neceflary  to  deliberate  on  an 
affair  which  Was  become  fo  ferious.  Valerius, 
the  brother  of  Poplicola,  propofed  the  abolition 
of  debts  as  a  ftep  which  both  prudence  and  hu¬ 
manity  lequired,  and  the  motion  was  approved 
by  the  mod  moderate  and  the  pooreft  of  the  fen- 
ators ;  but  Appius  Claudius,  a  rich  Sabine,  who 
was  newly  fettled  in  Rome,  haughty,  fevere,  and 
inflexible, maintained  that  the  publick  faith, which 
vvas  the  foundation  upon  which  fociety  refted, 
would  be  ruined  by  abolilhing  the  debts  ;  that 
even  the  people  would  become  fufferers  by  it,  as 
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every  one  would  refufe  them  money  in  the  day 
of  want 3  that  they  might  fliew  indulgence  to 
thofe  debtors  who  had  not  merited  their  misfor-  * 
tunes  by  improper  conduft  3  but  that  the  reft  be-  • 
ing  a  difgrace  to  Rome,  they  ought  not  to  regret 
the  lofs  of  them  if  they  thought  fit  to  leave  the 
city  3  befides,  by  foftening  matters,  they  only  en¬ 
couraged  fedition,  whereas,  by  making  one  or 
two  examples,  they  would  quell  the  mutinous. 

•Thefe  fpecious  reafons  by  no  means  fuited  the 
prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  for  the  evil  was  too 
general,  and  they  muft  have  been  ruined  by  driv¬ 
ing  the  people,  who  were  the  realftrength  of  the 
nation,  to  defpair. 

In  fuch  a  crifis,  the  fenate  ought  not  to  truft 
to  lenitives  of  doubtful  efficacy.  They  put  off  refufeetoPie 
the  decifion  till  the  war  Ihould  be  at  an  end,  and  take  arms* 
in  the  mean  time  fufpended  all  claims  of  credi¬ 
tors  3  but  the  enemy  were  advancing,  and  the 
mutineers  became  more  and  more  enraged.  Ex¬ 
cept  the  richeft  of  the  Plebeians,  and  thofe 
clients,  who,  from  particular  reafons,  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  nobles,  the  whole  refufed  to  take 
up  arms  till  their  demands  were  granted  3  upon 
which  a  fcheme  was  contrived  to  deceive  the 
people.  To  put  an  end  to  difputes,  it  was  pro-  SeLTby 
pofed  to  create  a  new  magiftrate,  called  a  Die-  ^abae^r' 
tator,  who  ffiould  be  invefted  with  abfolute  au-  propofed.s 
thority  on  thofe  conjunctures  where  the  common 
laws  were  infufficient  3  and  left  his  power  Ihould 
degenerate  into  tyranny,  he  was  to  continue  but 
fix  months  in  office. 

The  people  looking  forward,  and  eafily  de- 
ceived  in  matters  which  depend  upon  futurity,  Rome "255. 

readily 


Creation  of  readily  approved  of  the  expedient  ;  the  power  of 
a  dictator,  nominating  the  didtator  was  referved  to  one  of 
the  confuls,  but  the  nomination  was  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  people.  Far  from  being  defirous 
of  fuch  an  important  charge,  the  two  confuls, 
Clehus  and  Lartius,  generoufly  contended  who 
ibould  name  his  colleague,  till  I^artiusfubmitted, 
and  was  chofen  didtator.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  hiftory,  $nd  highly 
worthy  of  our  admiration,  to  obferve  that  the 
didtatorfhip  which  gave  therightof  life  anddea  a, 
and  the  moft  defpotick  power,  frequently  proved 
the  prefervation  of  Rome  ;  that  it  was  never  a- 
bufed  by  the  ambition  of  any  one  who  held  the 
office;  and  the  intention  being  accompliflied,  it 
was  often  relinquifhed  before  the  fix  months 
were  expired.  Sylla  was  the  firft  who  ufurped 
it,  fo  great  was  the  influence  of  the  laws  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Romans. 

.  i  V  .  •> 

The  difia-  Lartius  immediately  appointed  a  generalof  the 
q^fen&a the s  ^0r^e  ( magifter  equitum )r  who  was  to  continue  in 
fedition.  office  as  long  as  himfelf ;  a  cuftom  obferved  ever 
after.  Then  with  a  retinue  of  twenty  four  Lie- 
tors,  who  carried  xhz  fafees  furnifhed  with  axes, 
he  fhewed  that  he  was  relolved  topunifh  rebellion 
and  every  offence  with  feverity.  As  there  was  no 
appeal  from  his  fentence,the  mutineers  trembled^ 
and  found  the  neceflity  of  fubmitting.  The  citi¬ 
zens  were  then  numbered,  and  found  to  exceed  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thoufand,  above  the  age  of  pu¬ 
berty*.  The  dictator  raifed  troops  as  he  pleafed, 

and 

*  I  do  not  know  if  the  number  mentioned  by  hiftorians 
is  to  be  credited.  The  eighth  time  of  taking  the  numbers, 
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and  the  Latins  who  were  then  threatening  Rome, 
propofed  a  fufpenfion  of  hoftilities,  upon  which 
he  concluded  a  truce,  and  immediately  refigned 
the  di&atorfhip.  ;  .  ,i 

As  foon  as  the  truce  was  expired,  the  Latins 
again  took  up  arms,  and  it  feemed  neceflary  to 
ele&afecond  dictator.  Pofthumius  beingchofen, 
marched  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  whofe  army  a- 
mounted  to  forty  three  thoufand  men,  while  he 
had  twenty  five  thoufand  ;  but  his  troops  being 
to  engage  the  fons'  of  Tarquin,  they  were  fired 
with  all  the  ardour  which  a  hatred  of  tyranny 
could  infpire.  The  bloody  battle  of  Regillus,  in 
which  Titus  and  Sextus,  the  fons  of  the  tyrant, 
were  killed,  determined  the  fate  of  the  republick, 
fcarcely  ten  thoufand  of  the  Latins  having  efcap- 
ed  from  the  field.  They  fued  to  the  Romans 
for  peace,  and  where  irrecoverably  fubjedted. 

Tarquin,  worn  out  with  age  and  misfortunes, 
died  at  Cumte  in  Campania,  The  liberty  of 
Rome  was  the  produce  of  his  defpotifm,  and  he 
found  that  even  the  mod  fortunate  ambition  may 
lead  to  deftrudlion  :  Yet  notwithftanding  the 
experience  of  all  ages,  thcfe  thoughts  feldom  oc¬ 
cur  to  the  ambitious. 

While  the  patricians  continued  in  dread,  left 
the  people  fhould  recal  Tarquin,  they  behaved 
to  them  with  fome  degree  of  caution,  but  they 


which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  279,  there  were  only  one 
hundred  and  three  thoufand  citizens.  The  ninth,  in  288, 
makes  them  a  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  fifteen.  Wars  and  difeafes  might  greatly  leffen  the 
number  in  a  few  years,  but  how  fhall  we  account  for  their 
being  fo  greatly  incrcafcd  in  fo  few  years  ? 
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were  no  fooner  delivered  from  this  apprehenfion 

than  they  redoubled  their  former  oppreffions;  and 

Put  in  execution,  more  rigoroufly  than  ever,  that 
deteftable  law,  which  gave  them  the  power  of 
loading  imoivent  debtors  with  chains,  or  even 
Sedition  of  *e“in§  them  j  fo  that  the  whole  city  was  foon  fill- 
the  people,  ed  with  oppreffions  and  murmurings.  An  old 

man,  who  had  efcaped  out  of  prifon,  prefented 
himfelf  an  emaciated  ghaftly  fpe&acle  before  the 
people  ;  he  expofed  to  them  the  fears  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  fighting  for  his 

.  *  .  ^  |  recent  ftripes,  with 

which  he  had  been  torn  by  a  mercilefs  creditor  j 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  misfortunes  occafioned 
by  accident,  and  the  avarice  of  another  perfon 
The  people  kindled  into  fury,  and  the  fenate 
immediately  affem bled,  when  Appius  Claudius 
adhered  to  his  former  opinion,  and  advifed  the 
fenate  to  make  no  conceffion,  but  to  punifh. 

Prudent  This  advice  was  the  more  indefenfible,  as' the 

tkf&h  -oj  rvTS  vlolat;ed  a  treaty  of  peace,  had 

Serviiius  to  juft  declared  war  againft  them,  and  accounts  of 

;=t?ie.the  their  advancing  with  a  numerous  army  immedi¬ 
ately  followed.  The  plebeians  did  not  in  the 
leaft  attempt  to  difiemble  their  fatisfaftion,  and 
openly  declared  that  the  patricians  might  go 
and  fight  their  battles  themfelves,  fince  they 
only  reaped  the  advantages  of  vidtory  •,  but  the 
Conful  Serviiius,  by  his  mild  behaviour,  his 
promifes,  and  fufpending  the  claims  of  the  cred¬ 
itors  for  the  prefent,  fo  fatisfied  the  people, 
that  love  of  their  country  reviving  with  their 
hopes,  the  minds  of  thefe  brave  citizens  were 
quieted,  and  the  debtors  contended  who  ihould 

be 
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be  firft  enrolled.  Servilius  defeated  the  Volfci, 

and  divided  the  plunder  among  his  troops  ;  but 

his  colleague  Appius,  reproaching  him  with  his 

defire  of  popularity  perfuaded  the  fenate  to  re- 

fufe  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Servilius  pro-  fcnate 

voked  at  this  affront,  affembled  the  people  in  the  a  triumph  ; 

,  1  •  •  f  he  decreed 

Campus  Martius,  and  complaining  of  theinji  one  to  him- 
tice  of  the  fenate,  decreed  a  triumph  to  himfelf,  felt* 
and  marched  in  the  moft  pompous  manner  to  the 
Capitol,  followed  by  his  army,  amidft  the  um- 
verfal  acclamations  of  the  populace. 

It  is  furprifing,  that  the  fenate,  fo  highly  ex-  TheinflexI- 
tolled  fo/their  prudence  and  wifdom,  fhould 
oerfift  in  fchemes  of  feverity,  as  if  the  dreadful  ate  brings 

r  .  -  r  ,  it*  on  a  revolt. 

condition  of  many  of  the  plebeians,  had  not  re- 
quired  immediate  relief,  had  it  been  practicable 
to  keep  a  warlike  people,  upon  whom  they  de¬ 
pended  for  their  defence,  perpetually  oppreffed. 
Ariftocracy  is  of  all  governments  the  moft  op-, 
preffive  ;  the  fenators  wifhed  to  have  it  eftab- 
lifhed,  yet  their  conduCt  was  fuch  as  to  make  it 
completely  odious.  The  people  fruitlefsly  fo- 
licited  the  performance  of  the  promifes  made  by 
Servilius,  but  the  inexorable  Appius  was  deaf 
to  their  complaints ;  they  gathered  together  in 
crowds  ;  befet  the  tribunals  ;  inlulted  the  fena¬ 
tors,  and  refufed  to  be  enrolled  againft  the  Sa¬ 
bines,  who  taking  advantage  of  thefe  difturb- 
ances,  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion. 

Appius  perfifted  in  the  fenate  to  maintain,  Thediaa- 
that  they  ought  to  check  the  licentioufnefs  of  “temptTin5 
the  people  by  feverity,  that  the  appeal  from  the 
fentence  of  the  confuls  was  a  fource  of  fedition,  ate. 
and  to  remedy  it,  it  was  neceflary  to  choofe  a 

dictator. 
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ditW,  whofe  abfolute  power  Ihould  fupprefs 
the  fpirit  of  rebellion.  He  had  fufficient  iSu- 
nee  to  prevail  and  Valerius  was  chofen  didtator, 
who  was  happily  a  man  of  prudence  and  modera¬ 
tion.  He  purfuaded  the  plebeians  by  his  promifes 
tojoin  in  the  common  caufe,  and  having  reduced 
the  Sabines  infilled  upon  the  extinftkm  of  the 

thdr'refufaf67^0? lfenf°rS  Were  obftina^  in 

thar  lefufal,  and  infolently  accufed  him  of  hav¬ 
ing  betrayed  the  intereft  of  his  own  rank  in  fa- 
vour  0f  the  populace.  Fired  with  indignation 
he  airemoM  the  people,  gave  them  anlcouM 

hfs  offici  'of Stor  fC"a"’  and  laid  d0Wn 

ss“a  „'!ie  ir:;  re,rpe,a  and  s™™*  ^ 

thei,  inch-  people  Ihewed  to  Valerius,  the  more  violent  was 
—  by  tneir  refentment  againft  the  whole  body  ofilt 
uans  j  and  fedition  was  ready  to  break  forth, 
l  heconfuls  who  had  each  of  them  their  a.  mv 
ill  on  foot,  depending  upon  the  influence  of 
the  oath,  which  the  religion  of  the  Romans  ren¬ 
dered  inviolably  facred,  ordered  the  foldiers,  on 
pretence  of  a  new  war,  to  follow  them.  All 
the  foldiers  at  the  time  of  being  enrolled,  took 
an  oath  that  they  would  obey  their  generals,  and 

[l  tber  t!ieir  being  difmifled,  it  kept 

them  fub,eft  to  military  fervices.  It  was  then 

ncceflary  for  them  to  leave  Rome,  and  the  molt 
violent  of  them  thought  of  killing  the  confuls, 
as  the  means  of  absolving  them  from  their  oath, 
for  the  paflions  vyill  go  every  length  in  hood- 
winKingthe  confciencej  but  it  was  reprefented 
to  them,  that  a  facred  engagement  could  not 
be  diflolved  by  the  commiflion  of  a  crime  5  how- 


nation  by 
means  of 
their  oath. 
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£Ver  they  contrived  to  elude  the  law  by  anotn-  They  elude 
cr  frivolous  evafion,  which  was  to  fteal  away  the 
colours  and  retire  with  them  ;  for  the  loldiers 
had  likewife  fworn  not  to  abandon  their  coloui  s. 

Bv  betraying  the  confuls  to  follow  them,  they 
thou°-'nc  they  faithfully  adhered  to  the  oath  ;  and 
appointing  officers  for  themfelves,  they  went  and 
encamped  upon  the  facred  Mount,  beyond  the 
Anio,  about  three  miles  diftant  from  Rome. 

This  unexpected  defertion  made  the  fenate  Defertlon  of 
fenfible  of  the  injury  they  did  themfelves  by  the  P»Pie. 
their  unjuft  feverity.  The  people  ran  in  crowds 
to  the  facred  Mount,  and  the  guards  who  were 
placed  at  the  gates,  could  not  oppofe  them. 

The  deputies  who  were  fent  out  to  treat  with 
the  mutineers,  brought  back  for  anfwer,  that 
after  promifes  had  been  fo  frequently  violated, 
it  was  impoffible  to  depend  upon  the  fenate  . 
Thatfmce  the  patricians  wanted  to  domineer  in 
Rome,  they  might  continue  matters  of  the  city, 
but  that  the  poor  citizens  would  be  free,  and 
fhould  efteem  that  place  to  be  their  country 
where  they  could  enjoy  liberty.  What  was 
moft  furprifing,  was  to  fee  the  order  and  difci- 
pline  which  prevailed  in  their  camp  ;  there  was  eration. 
no  tumult  nor  act  of  violence  ;  they  came  down 
from  the  mountain  in  fearch  of  provifions,  and 
contenting  themfelves  with  what  was  barely  nec- 
efiary,  returned  quietly  to  their  pods.  Never 
was  an  army  feen  under  the  confuls  more  worthy 
of  the  name  ;  nor  was  there  ever  an  infurreftion, 
where  the  people  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
driven  to  defpair,  fignalized  themfelves  by  fuch 
aftonifhing  moderation, 

Even 
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f  th.,s  moderation  was  diftreffing  to  the 

S.the  coiKcrted"  IhT  ?“  ?eir  fchemes  were  well 
'  er  read^m  fiS?  hat  Ctey  had  a  formidable  pow- 
ei  ready  to  fall  upon  the  city,  fo  that  an  univerfal 

■  to '"  ZTh r‘T  PUC;-m  No  °nc 

allowing^hem^u'fpowei^u^agree^to^ny  temw 

that  w«re  judged  advantageous  for  the  rep™! 

ck.  .Appius  and  the  young  fenators  in  vain  at 
tempted  to  overrule  this  meafure  ,  thefr  vTolent 
counfels  had  already  produced  too  fatal  confe- 

humankv  3SaTht0  eXtmgUift  the  *«iments  of 
humanity  Things  were  come  to  fuch  a  pafs 

neoni^  f5  gfeat  Concefllons  were  made  to  the 
PC  5  5  jIC  WaS  lrnP°lHble  to  reftore  peace  and 

S  °uCr •  JhuS  we  fee  the  abufePof  riower 
ring  about  the  moft  important  revolutions. 
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-  _  -  -  . . 1  i  ii 

third  epoch  a. 

TRIBUNES  of  the  PEOPLE. 

The  People  acquire  Power* 

From  the  year  of  Rome  two  hundred  and  Jtxty,  to 

three  hundred  and  two. 


CHAP.  I. 


From  the  creation  ^/Tribunes  of  the  People, 

tO  the  BANISHMENT  of  CORIOL ANUS. 

THREE  men  deferving  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  were  fent  at  the  head  of  the  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  fenate  ;  Lartius  and  Valerius, 
who  had  both  held  the  office  of  didator,  and 
Menenius  Agrippa  who  was  of  confular  dignity, 
and  author  of  the  prudent  meafures  now  adopt¬ 
ed.  Notwithftanding  their  difguft,  the  people 
fincerely  loved  their  country,  and  received  the 
deputies  with  every  expreffion  of  joyandfatis- 
fadion.  They  would  have  been  very  tradable, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  two  of  the  ringleaders, 
whofe  fiery  tempers  kept  up  the  diftenfion.  Up¬ 
on  this  occafion,  Menenius  is  faid  to  have  made 
ufe  of  the  fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members 
with  fuccefs.  The  members  rebelled  againft  the 
belly,  which  they  accufed  of  profiting  by  their 
labour,  without  doing  any  thing  in  return  for 
them,  but  were  undeceived  by  woeful  experi¬ 
ence  i  they  refufed  their  fervice,  and  funk  into  a 

mortal 
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plebeian 
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mortal  languor.  This  he  alleged  to  be  a  pi&urg 

°  . e  PeoPje  who  were  too  much  prejudiced 
again  it  the  ienate.  Refie&ing  minds  might  fee 

t  e  juftice  of  the  apologue,  but  other  motives 
were  neceflary  to  aff e£t  the  multitude ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  Menenms  made  a  deeper  impreffion  upon 

them  by  declaring  that  the  debts  would  be  can¬ 
celled  by  the  fenate. 

This  was  all  the  people  wanted,  but  one  of 
their  leaders  whofe  name  was  Junius,  and  who 
a  flumed  that  of  Brutus,  as  being  a  reftorer  of 
iberty,  took  the  opportunity  of  railing  againft 
the  fenate,  for  the  deceitfulnefs  with  which  they 
had  hitherto  treated  the  people.  He  advifed 
them  to  take  every  poftible  precaution  for  the 
future,  and  to  inlift  upon  having  plebeian  mag- 
lftrates,  whofe  foie  duty  fhould  be  to  watch 
over  their  interefts.  A  demand  which  at  bottom 
was  juft,  ftncefrom  what  had  already  happened 
they  had  reafon  to  dread  the  molt  cruel  injuftice. 
The  deputies  were  perplexed  with  this  propofal] 
and  thinking  it  was  their  duty  to  inform  the  fen¬ 
ate,  fet  out  on  their  return  to  Rome,  after  hav- 

ing  given  the  people  hopes  of  having  their  re- 
queit  granted. 

_ _ _  The  fenate  had  reduced  themfelves  to  the 

created?16  wretched  alternative,  either  of  encountering  all 
the  horrours  of  a  civil  war,  or  of  yielding  to 
whatever  the  people  chofe  to  demand.  It  was  in 
vain  for  Appius  to  oppofe  their  demands*  and 
with  the  mo  ft  earneft  zeal  call  upon  gods  and 
men  to  witnefs  the  numberlefs  ills  which  he  fore¬ 
boded.  Prudent  difpofitions  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  matters  from  coming  to  this  extremity* 
but  his  haughty  feverity  having  excluded  every 

other 
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other  means  of  reconciliation,  the  fenate  agreed 
to  the  election  of  tribunes  of  the  people  j  which 
was  the  name  given  to  thofe  new  magistrates, 
who  where  chofen  from  that  body  for  their  pro¬ 
tection.  A  law  was  paffed  to  render  their  per- 
fons  facred  ;  declaring  whoever  prefumed  to  ™sViPder~ 
ftrike  a  tribune  accurfed,  and  devoting  his  prop-  facred. 
erty  to  the  fervice  of  the  goddefs  Ceres  ;  if  any 
of  them  were  killed,  the  murderer  might  be  put 
to  death  without  trial. 

The  tribunes  of  the  people  wore  no  enfigns  of 
dignity ;  they  were  feated  at  the  gate  of  the  fen-  ™wkh-W* 
ate  heufe,  which  they  could  not  enter  until  they  out  any  en- 
had  an  order  from  the  confuls  ;  their  power  nity. 
fcarcely  extended  beyond  the  walls  of  Rome) 
and  they  were  forbidden  to  abfent  themfelves 
from  the  city ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  tribunes 
difapproved  of  a  decree  of  the  fenate,  it  was  fuf- 
ficient  to  invalidate  it,  and  his  fingle  veto  put  a 
flop  to  all  their  proceedings.  We  fhall  fee  their 
power  daily  increafe,  and  become  as  formidable 
as  that  of  the  Ephori  in  Sparta.  If  they  fre¬ 
quently  abufed  their  power,  as  might  be  fore- 
feen,  they  at  lead  preferved  the  people  from  op- 
preffion.  At  firft  they  were  only  five,  and  in- 
creafed  afterwards  to  ten,  and  the  election  was 
annual.  Upon  the  introduction  of  tribunes,  there 
were  two  plebeian  magiftrates  called  Ediles ,  ap-  Edlles* 
pointed  as  their  officers,  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
attend  to  the  execution  of  the  laws  refpedting 
buildings. 

The  edablifhment  of  tribunes,  and  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  debts,  having  brought  back  the  peo-  the  ital 
pie  to  their  duty,  Pofthumius  Cominius,  the  of  the  Vol- 
conful,  defeated  the  Yolfci,  and  took  Corioli  cu 

their 
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their  capital.  His  fuccefs  upon  this  occafion  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  valour  of  Marcius,  a  youno* 
patrician  who  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  hero,  but 
without  the  moderation  of  a  fage.  The  conful 
having  crowned  him  with  his  own  hand,  wanted 
in  the  next  place  to  enrich  him,  and  therefore 
deftined  a  tenth  part  of  the  plunder  to  his  ufe  • 
but  it  was  refufed  by  Marcius,  who  thought  the 
lurname  of  Coriolanus,  which  was  given  to  him 
by  the  foldiere,  with  whom  he  was  in  the  hio-helt 
favour,  a  nobler  recompenfe.  ° 

The  people  Notwithftanding  the  examples  of  avarice, 

pear<?oef  tK  r,1  had  been  Sivcn  bY  many  of  rhe  patricians, 

funeral  of  the  .heroes  of  the  republick  were  for  a  long  time 

^rippittS  diftmgujfhed  by  their  contempt  of  riches.  That 
noble  virtue,  which  at  the  time  that  it  placed 
Ariftides  above  all  the  great  men  of  Athens,  was 
fo  valued  by  Menenius  Agrippa,  that  when  he 
died,  he  did  not  leave  wherewith  to  defray  his 
funeral  expenfes.  The  people  impofed  a  tax 
upon  themfelves  that  he  might  be  buried  in  the 
moft  magnificent  manner,  and  refufed  to  receive 
back  their  money,  though  the  fenate  had  given 
orders  to  the  queftors  to  pay  the  expenfe  $  the 
money  was  therefore  given  to  his  children. 

An  in  fur-  To  this  generous  conteft  between  the  two  or- 

cafio°ned°Cby  ^ers>  fucceeded  a  new  commotion,  occafioned 

a  famine,  by  a  famine,  in  confequence  of  the  people  hav¬ 
ing  left  their  lands  unfown  when  they  retreat¬ 
ed  to  the  facred  Mount.  All  the  care  that  the 
fenate  took  to  provide  againft  the  fcarcity,  did 
not  prevent  the  people  from  fuffering  and  ut¬ 
tering  complaints.  In  fuch  circumftances  they 
are  commonly  unjuft,  becaufe  they  do  not  re- 
fled:  upon  the  caufe  of  their  misfortune,,  but 

are 
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are  provoked  by  their  feelings,  to  judge  unfa- 
vourably  of  thole  to  whom  they  fruitlefsly  look 
for  relief,  and  they  fufpe&ed  that  the  fenators 
kept  the  corn  for  their  own  families.  The  trib¬ 
unes  being  provoked  at  two  colonies  being 
planted  againft  their  inclination,  propagated  this 
report,  and  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people  ; 
while  Appius  railed  againft  them  in  the  fenate, 
and  infpired  the  fenators  with  a  refolution  to 
check  this  fpirit,  and  to  punifh  the  offenders. 
The  confuls  aflembled  the  people  with  that  in¬ 
tention,  and  being  interrupted  by  the  tribunes, 
attempted  to  filence  them,  when  a  difpute  arofe 
about  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  at  the  publick 
aflemblies,  which  afforded  the  tribunes  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  extending  their  authority. 

Junius  Brutus,  one  of  the  ediles,  the  fame  mu¬ 
tineer  whofe  audacity  was  formerly  mentioned, 
having  obtained  leave  to  fpeak,  as  if  to  finifli  the 
conteft,  afked  them  the  reafon  of  their  prevent¬ 
ing  the  tribunes  from  addrefflng  the  people.  cc  It 
cc  is,  replied  one  of  the  confuls,  becaufe  thepeo- 
xc  pie  were  aflembled  by  us,  and  therefore  the 
<c  right  of  fpeaking  belongs  to  us  ;  but  if  the 
cc  tribunes  had  fummoned  the  people,  fo  far  from 
cc  interrupting  them,I  would  not  even  have  come 
cc  to  hear  them.”  This  imprudent  expreflion  pro¬ 
duced  moft  important  confequences.  “  Plebe- 
fC  ians,  you  have  conquered,”  cried  Junius  ; 
cf  Tribunes  allow  the  confuls  to  harangue  the 
<c  people  at  prefent,  and  tomorrow  I  will  fhew 
cc  you  the  power  and  dignity  of  your  office.”  In 
faft,  the  tribunes,  by  his  advice,  next  morning 
at  daybreak  appeared  in  the  forum,  attended  by 
t  G  g  almoft 
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almoft  the  whole  people*  when  one  of  them* 
whofe  name  was  Icilius*  declared  that  it  was  ef- 
fential  for  the  faithful  difeharging  of  their  office* 
that  they  ffiould  have  the  power  of  affiembling 

the  people*  and  haranguing  them  upon  thefub- 

ject  of  the  general  mtereft  without  being  inter¬ 
rupted.  The  motion  was  applauded*  and  a  law 
which  had  been  prepared  by  him  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  over  night*  was  immediately  approved. 

This  law  declared— cc  That  in  the  aflemblies 
cf  of  the  people  fummoned  by  the  tribunes*  no- 
fc  body  ffiall  prefume  to  interrupt  or  contradift 
rc  them  ;  that  if  any  one  dare  to  do  it*  he  mud 
cc  find  fecurity  for  the  payment  of  fuch  fine  as 
fhall  be  impofed  5  and  if  he  refufes  to  give  le- 
“  curity*  he  ffiall  be  put  to  death.”  The  pow¬ 
er  of  the  tribunes  was  greatly  increafed  by  this 
means*  yet  without  this  privilege  they  could 
have  protected  the  people  but  very  feebly.  The 
abufes  of  ariftocracy  brought  about  changes, 
which  could  only  produce  freffi  grievances*  and 
this  law  was  a  dreadful  blow  to  the  lenate*  who 
refufed  to  confirm  it*  on  pretence  of  its  being 
the  work  of  an  unlawful  aflembly;  upon  which 
the  people  declared*  that  if  they  refufed  the  laws 
paired  by  the  plebeians*  they  would  rejeft  the 
decrees  of  the  lenate*  fo  that  rhe  fenators  yielded 
either  from  complaifance  or  neceffity. 

The  more  the  tribunes  gained  ground*  the  far¬ 
ther  were  the  rights  of  the  people  extended*  in 
which  undoubtedly  they  were  perfonally  interefl- 
ed.  It  they  were  led  by  motives  of  ambition*  or 
laboured  to  ferve  their  own  ends,  they  were  at 
the  fame  time  driving  to  confine  the  power  of 
thefenate  within  the  limits  of  a  mixed  govern¬ 
ment, 
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merit,  where  ariftocracy  tempered  by  democracy 
could  not  opprefs  the  people.  An  opportunity 
very  foon  offered  for  their  making  a  new  trial  of 
their  ftrength,  and  the  fuccefs  kept  pace  with 
their  wifhes. 

Corn  had  been  received  from  Sicily,  which 
country  was  a  valuable  refourcc  in  days  of  fcar- 
city.  The  lower  people  always  fuffered  ;  but, 
content  with  the  little  which  their  lands  afforded, 
committed  no  outrage,  till  the  haughty  feverity 
of  Coriolanus  kindled  the  flame.  When  it  came 
to  be  debated  in  the  fenate,  what  was  to  be  done 
with  the  corn  which  had  been  procured  from  Sic¬ 
ily,  it  was  propofed  by  fome  of  the  fenators  to 
diflribute  it  among  the  poor  gratis ,  and  human¬ 
ity  dictated  the  advice  ;  but  there  were  others 
who  advifed  its  being  fold  at  a  very  high  price, 
to  punifh  and  quell  the  infolence  of  the  people. 
Coriolanus  maintained  that  they  ought  to  profit 
by  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs,  abolifh  the  trib- 
uneihip,  and  break  the  conventions  into  which 
they  had  entered  upon  the  facred  Mount.  This 
hero  whofe  probity  and  difintereftednefs  were  fo 
highly  extolled,  was  ignorant  of  the  gentler  vir¬ 
tues  by  which  the  hearts  of  men  are  to  be  gain¬ 
ed  ;  he  imagined  that  all  fhould  bend  fubmif- 
fively  to  the  authority  of  the  fenate,  but  he  weak¬ 
ened  its  power,  and  ruined  himfelf  by  his  im¬ 
prudence.  It  could  not  be  difficult  to  forefee  that 
violence  muft  produce  as  violent  an  oppofition. 

The  tribunes  acquainted  with  thefe  proceed- 
ings,invoked  the  gods  who  were  avengers  of  per¬ 
jury*  and  the  enraged  people  wanted  to  murder 
C  priolanus,  Thefe  magiftrates  reftrained  the 

G  g  2  popular 
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popular  fury,  and  fummoned  Coriolanus  to  ap¬ 
peal  before  them  ;  but  the  haughty  patrician  de- 
lpifed  their  iummons.  They  attempted  to  feize 
his  perfon,but  were  repulfed  by  the  youn^  fena- 
tors,  and  at  laft  called  an  affembly  of  the  neoole 
where  Coriolanus,  far  from  making  an  apology 
to  foothe  their  refentment,  in  a  haughty  tone  re¬ 
peated  whatever  he  had  faid  to  the  fenate,  pro- 
tefting  that  he  acknowledged  no  authority  but 
that  of  the  confuls,  and  appeared  in  that  affem- 
bly  of  mutineers,  only  to  reproach  them  for  their 
infolence  :  He  vowed  an  irreconcilable  hatred 
againft  the  tribunes,  whom  he  called  the  poifon 
cf  the  publick  peace.  J 

One  of  the  ,  Sicinius,  one  of  the  tri  bunes,  immediately  con- 

ciiesuhism  to  hlm  to  be  Put  to  death  by  his  Angle  au- 

await  the  thonty,  and  ordered  that  he  fhould  be  thrown 

thegPTopje?f^rom  the  Tarpeian  rock.  As  the  patricians  were 
preparing  to  defend  him,  and  refped  for  the  con- 
fuls  prevented  the  people  from  moving,  he  then 
cited  Coriolanus  to  await  the  judgment  of  the 
people  in  twenty  feven  days.  It  was  a  cuftom 
not  to  decide  any  publick  matter  till  after  three 
market  days,  that  the  people  in  the  country 
might  be  properly  informed,  and  the  markets 
were  held  only  every  ninth  day.  Sicinius  added 
to  the  iummons,  that  if  the  fenate  did  not  fettle 
the  diftribution  or  the  corn,  the  tribunes  would 
take  it  into  their  own  management. 

•The  fenate  The  fenate -had  never  been  expofed  to  fuch  a 

th°enfetrniai  of  dangerous  attack-,  and  fruitiefsly  endeavoured  to 

Coriolanus.  Ward  oh  the  blow.  They  fet  the  price  of  the 
corn  at  the  fame  rate  as  before  the  difturbances,. 
but  that  neither  prevailed  on  Sicinius  to  deiift 
from  the  accuiation,  nor  to  give  up  to  the  fena- 

tors 
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tors  the  firft  examination  of  the  affair,  as  was 
the  cuftom  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  The  other 
tribunes,  lefs  violent,  or  of  fuperiour  abilities, 
afraid  of  making  themfelves  detefted  by  an  in¬ 
flexible  obftinacy,  at  laft  confentedto  let  the  fen- 
ate  judge  in  the  firfl  inffance,  provided  that  in 
the  end  it  fhould  be  referred  to  the  people.  The 
fenate  deliberated  upon  the  fubjedf,  and  difputed 
very  warmly,  when  Appius,  according  to  cuf¬ 
tom,  declared  that  unlefs  fedition  was  checked, 
all  would  go  to  ruin.  Valerius,  in  oppofition  to 
him,  represented  the  danger  and  mifery  that  at¬ 
tended  a  civil  war;  and  alleged  that  by  giving 
the  people  a  proof  of  condefcenfion,  it  would 
make  them  more  inclined  to  favour  the  perfon 
accufed,  in  which  opinion  he  was  joined  by  the 
majority.  Conolanus  then  afked  the  tribunes, 
what  crime  they  had  to  lay  to  his  charge.  The 
having  afpired  to  fovereignty  ;  replied  they.  If 
to  refute  fuch  an  accufation ,  is  all  that  is  wanted , 
anfwered  the  hero  boldly,  I  will  appear  before  the 
people . 

The  tribunes  being  refolved  to  have  their  re¬ 
venge,  planted  their  batteries  with  the  greateft 
dexterity  poflible.  They  forefaw  that  if  the  fuf- 
frages  were  to  be  taken  by  centuries,  according 
to  the  fyltem  eftablifhed  by  Servius,  the  fenate 
would  carry  their  point ;  they  therefore  required 
that  they  fhould  be  aflembled  by  tribes,  upon 
pretence  that  every  citizen  had  an  equal  right  to 
vote  in  an  affair  in  which  the  rights  of  the  peqple 
were  concerned.  The  fenate  were  obliged  to 
yield  up  this  effential  point,  and  from  that  time 
the  form  of  government  was  changed  in  favour 
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Year  of 


of  the  plebeians.  Such  is  the  inability  of  an 
lmperfed  and  tempeftuous  conftitution. 

Romeifc.  ed  r;e-eS^ln§  affer"bled  on  the  day  appoint- 
Ccnoiarms  trial,  Minucius  the  conful  harangued  the 

^ihed.  people  in  favour  of  the  illuftrious  citizen  who 
prelented  himfelfat  their  tribunal ;  infilled  upon 

the  S’  ^  "°ble,  aftions>  and  his  fervices  to 
lemSfS  Tl  u  the,name  of  the  whole  fenate, 
inS  ftTh?ra -hC  m‘§ht  n°C  be  treated  as  a  "im-. 

mal.  The  tribune  Sicinms,  on  the  other  hand 
was  equally  zealous  in  the  profecution,  and 
maintained  that  the  attempts  made  by  Coriolanus 
to  aboliffi  the  office  of  tribune,  and  to  prevent 
t  e  price  of  corn  from  being  lowered,  were  cer¬ 
tain  proofs  of  his  aiming  at  tyranny.  This  im¬ 
putation  was  invalidated  by  Coriolanus,  who 
fhewed  them  Ins  fears,  and  named  to  them  the 
citizens  whofe  lives  he  had  faved  in  battle  ;  but 

»  ai.10t.her  tnbune,  accufed  him  of  having 

ddtnbuted  fome  plunder  among  his  foldiers, 
which  the  laws  did  not  give  him  a  right  to  difpofe 
of,  though  there  had  been  frequent  examples  of 
!t.  Coriolanus  could  make  but  a  weak  defence 
againft  this  unexpedled  charge,  and  was  con- 

.  i  ^  ,  .  1  ^  i*  twenty  nine 

‘  tribes,  only  nine  declared  in  his  favour. 
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CHAP.  II. 


From  the  Banifhment  of  Coriolanus  to  the  ChooJ- 

ing  Decemvirs. 

AFTER  the  banifhment  of  Coriolanus,  the 
people  exulted  as  if  they  had  gained  a  deci- 
five  vi&ory  over  the  Patricians,  while  they  ought 
rather  to  have  reproached  themfelves  withfbame- 
ful  ingratitude  to  a  moft  refpedtable  citizen  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  very  important  fer- 
vices,  and  whofe  offence,  if  we  confine  ourfelves 
to  the  terms  of  the  accufation,  was  only  imagin¬ 
ary,  and  unfupported  b,  proofs.  They  were 
very  foon  made  fenfible  of  what  confequence  it  is 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  men,  who  by  their 
charadters  are  equally  capable  of  ferving  or  in¬ 
juring  the  ftate.  Coriolanus  was  deaf  to  every 
thing  but  revenge,  and  having  retired  among  the 
Volfcians  to  Antium,  perfuaded  them  to  take  up 
arms  againft  his  country ;  and  being  appointed 
their  general,  invaded  the  Roman  territories, 
fpreading  univerfal  terroqr  wherever  he  ad¬ 
vanced. 

The  people  and  fenate  then  changed  their  con¬ 
duct  with  refpedt  to  Coriolanus.  The  former  al¬ 
ways  influenced  by  prefent  occurrences,  infilled 
upon  his  being  recalled,  while  the  fenate,  look¬ 
ing  upon  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  republick,  re¬ 
fused  their  confent  ;  but  the  fenators  were  foon 
foftened  by  the  profpedt  of  danger,  and  fent  a 
deputation  to  the  implacable  Coriolanus,  who  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  every  mark  of  difdain.  The 

priefts 
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pnefts  made  the  next  attempt  to  foften  him ,  but 
met  with  the  fame  reception  :  But  at  laft  his 
mother,  the  llluftrious  Veturia,  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  ladies,  went  to  difarm  her  rebellious  fon ; 
when  the  feelings  of  nature  overcame  his  haughty 

/]■'/  ’ TT  cr!ed  0Ut'  R°me  ls  faved>  but  your  fon  is 
loft.  He  then  concluded  a  peace*  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  writers,  was  affaffinated  by  the  Vol- 
fcians  ;  while  others  affirm  that  he  continued  to 
languid!  till  he  was  of  a  great  age,  fadly  regret- 
ting  his  ablence  from  his  native  country. 

is  cotemporary  Themiftocles  experienced  a 

nnilar  fate,  after  having  faved  Athens  by  his 
courage  and  prudence.  In  comparing  thefe  two 
celebrated  men,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve  the  great  fu- 
penonty  of  Greece,  which  at  that  time  baffled 
the  power  of  Ada,  over  a  growing  republick, 
whole  only  enemies  were  a  few  petty  nations  of 
Italy,  that  were  fituated  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome  j  but,  remaining  always  armed  againft 
their  neighbours,  the  Romans  were  taught  by 
thele  trifling  contefts,  at  length  to  fubdue  the 
molt  powerful  nations. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  agrarian  law  which  was 
propofed  by  Caffius  the  conful,  revived  the  dif- 
jenfions.  It  is  faid  that  ambition  had  infpired 
lum  with  the  defire  of  promoting  this  law,  as  an 
inftrument  by  which  he  thought  to  obtain  lov- 
ereign  power.  He  propofed,  that  not  only  the 
Romans,  but  likewife  their  allies,  fliould  have  a 

Hi  are 


*  "f0  Prcferve  the  remembrance  of  the  fervice  done  to  the 
itate  by  Veturia,  the  fenate  erefted  a  temple  to  the  Fortune 
oj  women,  into  which  only  the  ladies  were  entitled  to  enter. 
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fhare  of  the  conquered  lands,  and  even  of  thofe 
which  had  been  a  long  time  ufurped  by  the  Pa¬ 
tricians.  The  people  thought  they  had  an  ex- 
clufive  right,  and  were  offended  at  the  thought 
of  the  allies  being  admitted.  The  fenate  deter¬ 
mined  that  no  foreigners  fhould  fhare  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  had  contributed  to  the  conqued, 
and  paffed  a  decree  by  which  ten  fenators  were 
intruded  with  the  execution  of  the  law  ;  think¬ 
ing  by  this  means  to  gain  time  to  frudrate  the 
views  of  Caffius,  who  was  no  fooner  out  of  of¬ 
fice,  than  he  was  accufed  before  the  people,  by 
two  quedors,  of  aiming  at  fovereignty.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dionyfius  of  HahcarnafTus,  he  was 
convi6ted  and  put  to  death ;  and  fome  writers 
fay,  that  his  father  was  the  profecutor  before  the 
fenate,  and  caufed  the  fentence  to  be  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  in  his  own  houfe ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
fenate  frequently  accufed  thofe  people  of  aiming 
at  tyranny,  whom  they  thought  it  their  intered 
to  dedroy. 

As  the  palfing  this  decree  was  only  an  artifice 
to  deceive  the  people,  the  execution  of  the  law 
was  required  in  vain,  and  every  thing  foreboded 
an  approaching  rupture.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  fenate  employed  all  their  dexterity  to 
provoke  new  wars,  that  the  redlefs  ardour  of  the 
Plebeians  might  be  diverted  from  atcending  to 
domedick  cares.  The  people  refufed  to  inlid, 
but  were  compelled  by  the  fenate  threatening  to 
appoint  a  dictator,  and  the  TEqui,  the  Vollcians, 
the  Veians,  and  Tufcans,  were  all  defeated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  engagements.  It  is  faid  that,  in  one  of 
thefe  wars,  the  family  of  the  Fabii  alone,  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  hundred  and  fix,  for  a  long  time 
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continued  to  terrify  the  enemy,  but  were  at  lad 
urpnfed  and  oppreffed  by  numbers,  when  there 
was  not  a  fingle  man  of  the  whole  family  efcap- 

ed;  but  neverthelefs  the  race  was  not  thereby 
extinguimed. 

The  Ioffes  fuftained  by  the  Romans,  conftant- 
ly  repaired  by  fuccefs,  were  triding  when  com- 
pared  with  the  evils  which  fprung  from  difcord. 
1  hey  had  fcarcely  laid  down  their  arms  when 
their  didenfions  were  revived,  efpecially  on  the 
lubjecl  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  on  the  choice  of 
magidrates.  The  plebeians,  dedrous  to  have  a 
conful  of  their  own  nomination,  appointed  one, 
while  the  other  was  chofen  by  the  fenate.  The 
Ridden  death  of  one  of  the  tribunes  having 
druck  his  colleagues  with  condernation,  as  if 
the  gods  had  diiapproved  their  fchemes,  the  fen¬ 
ate  became  more  bold,  and  treated  the  people 
with  greater  feverity.  The  confuls  caufed  thofe 
who  refufed  to  inlid  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and 
Volero,  an  old  plebeian  officer,  made  his  appeal 
to  the  people  from  the  cruelty  of  fuch  a  fentence* 
T  hey  indantly  flew  to  his  affidance,  drove  away 
the  lidtors,  and  broke  the  fafces .  Some  time 
alter,  Volero  was  chofen  one  of  the  tribunes. 

Without  (hewing  the  lead  perfonal  refentment, 
this  magidrate  gave  a  mortal  dab  to  the  power 
of  the  patricians,  who  had  great  induence  in  the 
election  of  tribunes,  which  was  made  by  the 
curiae..  I  he  aflemblies  by  curiae,  like  thofe  by 
centuries,  could  not  meet  without  a  decree  of 
the  fenate  ;  the  aufpices  were  always  taken,  and 
as  the  augurs  were  all  patricians,  they  had  the 
power  in  their  own  hands  of  directing  or  diflblv- 
ing  thole  aflfemblies  which  were  fubjedted  to  a 

political 
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political  fuperdition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
affemblies  by  tribeswere  held  without  confulting 
the  augurs,  or  waiting  the  confent  of  the  fenate. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  lefs  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  patricians  than  the  citizens,  had  a 
right  of  voting  in  the  afiemblies  of  the  tribes, 
though  they  had  not  in  thofe  of  the  curias ;  in  a 
word,  numbers  carried  every  thing  ;  Volero 
therefore  undertook  to  have  the  tribunes  and 
ediles  elected  at  the  affemblies  by  tribes,  and 
in  general  every  bufinefs  decided,  which  was  of 
confequence  to  the  publick. 

His  law  met  with  the  mod  ftrenuous  oppo- 
fition  from  the  conful  Appius  Claudius,  the  fon  rehabout^ 
of  him  whom  we  have  feen  fo  zealous  to  fup- 
port  the  prerogatives  of  the  fenate,  but  dill  lefs  it  paired, 
capable  even  than  his  father,  of  yielding  on  crit¬ 
ical  occafions  ;  at  the  meeting  of  the  aflfembly 
he  railed  with  fo  much  fpleen  and  haughtinefs, 
that  he  difguded  the  plebeians  at  the  very  time 
that  his  colleague  Quintius  had  gained  their  fa¬ 
vour  ;  they  came  to  blows,  and  if  it  had  been  a 
cudom  to  wear  arms  in  the  city,  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  proved  a  bloody  quarrel,  but  the  mod¬ 
eration  of  the  fenate  prevented  farther  mifchief. 

They  not  only  declared  that  both  parties,  be¬ 
ing  heated  with  too  great  zeal,  ought  to  for¬ 
get  the  violences  committed  by  each  other  ;  but 
likewife  gave  their  confent  to  the  law  propofed 
by  Volero. 

All  thefe  changes  were  brought  about  by  the 
former  tyranny  of  the  fenators,  while  an  equita- 
ble  and  temperate  behaviour,  would  doubtlefs  p',us  his 
have  prevented  them.  Appius  was  ot  too  fiery  themfelves 
a  difpofition  to  iearn  from  experience,  and  gave 

vent 
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vent  to  his  fevere  humour  upon  the  army  which 
he  commanded  upon  the  Volfcians ;  tyrannifino- 
over  his  foldiers,  he  created  to  himfelf  as  many 
enemies  as  he  had  troops,  and  the  Romans,  to 
be  revenged  of  their  general,  betrayed  the  caufe 
of  the  publick,  and  allowed  themfelves  to  be  de- 
reated.  Dreadful  executions  commemorated  his 
rage,  for  the  centurions  were  beaten  with  rods 
and  beheaded,  and  the  reft  of  the  army  decimat¬ 
ed.  At  the  fame  time  the  other  conful  Quin- 
tius,  who  was  adored  by  his  foldiers,  gained  a 
victory  in  another  part  of  the  country.  What 
an  amazing  difference  the  good  or  ill  will  of  an 
army  may  occafion  ! 

Appius  ac-  At  the  expiration  of  this  confullhip  the  trib- 

t^tu?erhe  U?eSLrefumed  the  affairof  the  agrarian  law, 
which  proved  an  inexhauftible  fubjeft  of  de¬ 
putes.  The  new  confuls  propofed  tofatisfy  the 
people,  but  all  their  reafons  were  defeated  by 
the  violence  of  Appius.  The  tribunes,  provoked 
by  a  new  refufal,  accufed  him  in  the  prefence  of 

Surage!dy  the  PeoPle  5  but  Appius  appeared  upon  the  occa¬ 
fion  more  like  a  judge  than  a  perfon  accufed, 
and  (truck  them  with  fuch  awe  that  they  durft 
not  pronounce  any  fentence  againft  him  :  How¬ 
ever,  forefeeing  that  a  feconcl  meeting  would 
condemn  him,  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  hiin- 
lelf.  Notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  the  trib¬ 
unes,  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by 
his  fon,  and  applauded  even  by  the  populace, 
who  could  not  help  admiring  the  (teady  courage 
of  the  father.  Such  men,  by  governing  their 
paflions,  might  prove  an  honour  and  glory  to 
their  country  ;  but  they  preferve  the  flame  of 
difcord,  by  a  violent  and  overbearing  attachment 

to 
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to  the  dignity  of  their  own  order,  which  often 
rendered  their  bell  qualities  dangerous. 

The  patricians  and  the  rich  plebeians  were  un¬ 
willing  to  be  deprived  of  the  lands  which  they 
poflefled,  and  the  agrarian  law  was  fupported 
by  the  tribunes ;  fo  that  this  oppofition  of  inter- 
efts  could  not  fail  to  perpetuate  the  civil  dif- 
tradftions,  which  were  carried  to  fuch  a  length 
that  the  people  refufed  to  attend  the  aflemblies 
by  centuries,  and  the  confuls  were  elected  by 
the  patricians  and  their  adherents.  Amidft  all 
thefe  diffeniions,  Rome  (till  had  fame  invincible 
attractions  which  preferved  the  love  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  they  declined  to  go  and  eftablifh  colonies, 
and  as  Livy  fays,  they  chofe  rather  to  claim  lands 
at  Rome ,  than  to  accept  them  eljewhere .  This  love 
of  country  paved  the  way  for  thofe  enterprifes, 
which  in  an  after  period  procured  them  the  em¬ 
pire  of  the  world. 

Far  from  being  able  at  this  time  to  lay  down 
extenfive  plans  of  future  greatnefs,  they  were 
even  unprovided  of  civil  laws  for  regulating 
their  conduCl,  or  preferving  the  property  of  the 
people.  The  confuls  decided  in  all  differences, 
either  from  principles  of  natural  equity,  or  from 
ancient  cuftoms,  or  by  fome  laws  of  Romulus 
and  his  fucceffors,  of  which  there  were  fcarce 
any  veftiges  remaining  in  the  facred  books,  to 
which  the  people  were  ftrangers.  This  arbitrary 
jurifprudence  was  a  myfterious  fecret,  which  the 
patricians  kept  among  themfelves  ;  from  it  they 
derived  a  part  of  their  authority,  and  the  people 
had  the  misfortune  not  to  know  by  what  rule 
they  were  to  be  governed,  or  their  fate  deter¬ 
mined. 
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Rome  291.  ^  he  tribune  1  erentius,  or  Terentillus,  under- 

lawforpub-  t0°k  *°  remedy  this  defect.  A  number  of  the 

code^nd to  ^  ^  °ff  ^  the  P1^, 

Jeffenthe  anc*  tw0  confuls  were  abfent  upon  expedi- 
the  confuls.  tions ,  the  prefent  moment  therefore  teemed  fa¬ 
vourable  to  carry  his  defign  into  execution.  He 
propofed  that  a  body  of  laws  Ihould  be  pub- 
nlhed  to  lerve  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  : 
But  he  did  not  (top  there  j  for  after  having  ha¬ 
rangued  againft  the  defpotick  power  of  the°con- 
iuls,  whom  he  reprefented  as  two  abfolute  mon- 
archs,  he  required  that  five  commiffioners 
Inould  be  choien  to  determine  the  proper  limits- 
warm  d!f-  of  their  power.  This  was  the  intention  of  the 
the'fubjea.  fam0l!S  Terentian  law,  which  was  equally  difa- 
greeable  to  the  fenators  as  the  agrarian.  Both 
parties  difputed  with  that  zeal  which  is  common 
in  fimilar  circumftances,  but  the  uniform  detail 
of  theie  keen  debates  cannot  be  admitted  into 
the  plan  of  our  hiftory.  Particular  intereft  fre¬ 
quently  prevails  over  the  general  good,  both 
with  one  party  and  the  other,  and  the  tribunes 

Crfo  accuf-  ?crc  "y  the  moJ?.  te™perate.  Quintius  Cefo, 
cd  by  the  ^on  o*  the  great  Lincinnatus  whom  we  fhall  foon 
tribunes,  have  occafion  to  mention,  who  might  be  com¬ 
pared  to  Coriolanus,  becaufe  he  oppofed  their 
icheme,  was  the  firft  who  fell  a  facrifice  to  their 
anger.  Being  falfely  accufed,  he  quitted  Rome 
without  waiting  their  fentence.  Ten  citizens 
having  bound  themfelves  in  a  confiderable  fum 
for  his  appearance,  the  money  was  paid  by  his 
father,  who  was  then  obliged  to  fell  all  his  pof- 
feffions  except  one  fmall  farm,  that  ferved  him 
for  a  retreat. 


Herdonius, 
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Herdonius,  a  rich  Sabine,  taking  advantage 
of  thefe  difputes,  feized  the  Capitol  by  furprife. 
The  confuls  ordered  the  people  to  arm  againft 
the  enemy,  but  they  were  diffuaded  from  it  by 
the  tribunes,  who  allured  them  that  it  was  an 
artifice  of  the  fenate.  At  laft  the  conful  Vale¬ 
rius,  by  intreaties  and  promifes,  prevailed  with 
the  people,  who  having  attacked  the  enemy, 
foon  recovered  the  Capitol ;  but  Valerius  being 
killed  in  the  afiault,  Quintius  Cincinnatus  was 
brought  from  the  plough  to  fucceed  him.  By  a 
happy  mixture  of  mildnefs  with  fteady  courage, 
he  reftored  tranquillity  and  good  order  in  the 
Hate ;  he  gave  frefh  life  to  the  courfe  of  juftice, 
and  in  fome  degree  made  the  tribunes  to  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Minucius,  who  fucceeded  him  in  the 
confullhip,  fuffered  himfelf  to  befurrounded  by 
the  iEqui,  againft  whom  he  was  engaged  in 
war,  and  upon  the  intelligence  arriving  at  Rome, 
the  danger  to  which  the  army  was  expofed, 
made  them  choofe  a  diftator  ;  when  the  choice 
fell  upon  Cincinnatus.  Thatilluftrious  hufband- 
man,  once  more  forlook  his  fields,  and  put  him- 
lelfat  the  head  of  his  fellow  citizens,  delivered 
Minucius,  made  the  enemy  pafs  under  the  yoke, 
returned  in  triumph,  law  his  fon  Cefo  vindicated 
and  recalled,  and  on  the  fixteenth  day  laid  down 
the  diftatorfliip  to  go  and  refume  his  plough,  of 
which  he  feemed  to  be  more  enamoured  than  of 
the  honour  of  a  triumph. 

Have  thofe  people  who  undervalue  fuch  ex¬ 
cellent  examples,  by  faying  that  the  Romans 
were  at  that  time  ignorant  of  the  feducing  power 
of  riches,  iufficiently  reflected  upon  the  many 
inftances  oi  avarice  which  were  fo  common 
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among  the  patricians,  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  republick  r  The  love  of  poverty  is  a  qual¬ 
ity  which  belongs  only  to  fuperiour  minds.  If 
that  virtue  was  uncommon,  poverty  at  leaft  kept 
enervating  vices  at  a  diftance,  and  military  dif- 
cipline  added  to  courage  and  bodily  ftrength, 
could  not  fail  to  render  the  Romans  invincible. 
"When  Cincinnatus  faved  Minucius,  he  made 
him  refign  the  confulfhip,  becaufe  he  had  allow¬ 
ed  himfelf  to  be  furprifed  by  the  enemy.  You 
muji  learn  the  art  of  war  as  an  inferiour ,  faid  he, 
before  you  take  the  command  of  the  Roman  legions 
as  conful,  Becaufe  the  army  of  Minucius  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  defeated,  they  were  re¬ 
filled  a  fhare  of  the  plunder.  Such  ftriCt  dis¬ 
cipline  and  elevated  fentiments  muft  either  have 
deftroyed  a  republick  which  was  almoft  con¬ 
tinually  engaged  in  war,  or  enabled  the  Romans 
to  fubdue  all  other  nations. 

But  they  could  not  agree  among  themfelves ; 
for  the  tribunes,  always  perfifting  in  their 
fchemes,  prevented  the  people  from  inlifting 
until  they  could  obtain  fatisfaction,  which  made 
the  fenate  have  recourfe  to  Cincinnatus,  who 
again  quitted  his  farm  to  affift  them  with  his 
advice.  As  the  lands  of  the  republick  were  laid 
wafte,  and  no  one  had  taken  up  arms  for  their 
defence,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  patricians, 
only  with  their  clients,  fhould  march  to  oppofe 
the  enemy  ;  upon  which  the  people  being  afham- 
ed  at  feeing  fuch  an  example,  became  more  tract¬ 
able.  The  tribunes  contented  to  the  levies  up¬ 
on  condition  that  five  fhould  be  added  to  their 
number.  Cincinnatus,  like  a  fkilful  politician, 
concluded  that  in  proportion  as  they  became 
w  more 
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more  numerous,  they  would  be  lefs  united,  and 
the  fenate  yielding  to  his  opinion,  the  number 
of  tribunes  was  increafed  to  ten.  By  gaining 
one,  the  attempts  of  the  reft  could  be  prevented. 
The  new  tribunes  fwore  that  they  would  fupport 
the' opinion  of  the  majority  ;  butfuch  harmony 
could  not  long  fubfift. 

After  new  difputes  in  which  violence,  and 
anicnofity  took  place  of  zeal  and  juftice,  the 
fenate  dreading  the  total  ruin  of  the  republick, 
were  at  laft  obliged  to  give  their  confent  to  the 
Terentian  law.  It  was  refolved  that  ten  com- 
mifiloners  fhould  be  appointed  to  digeft  a  body 
of  laws  ;  thafrftfor  one  year  they  fhould  be  in¬ 
verted  with  fovereign  power,  during  which  time 
all  other  magiftracies,  even  the  tribunelhip,  whofe 
authority  ufed  to  continue  in  the  time  of  the  dic¬ 
tators,  fhould  ceafe,  and  that  in  them  alone  the 
power  of  making  peace  or  war  fhould  be  veiled* 
The  tribunes  could  not  get  any  plebeians  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  new  body  of  magiftrates.  Appius 
Claudius,  who  was  at  that  time  conful,  and  fon 
of  the  fecond  Appius  who  had  killed  himfelf, 
was  the  firft  perfon  appointed ;  and  his  colleague, 
with  fome  others  of  confular  dignity,  and  three 
fenators  who  had  been  deputed  to  collect  the  Gre¬ 
cian  laws  at  Athens,  were  alfociated  with  him. 
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FOURTH  EPOCH  A. 

The  DECEMVIRS  and  the 
TWELVE  TABLES. 

Perpetual  variation  in  the  Repubuck. 

From  the  year  of  Rome  three  hundred  and  two,  to 
three  hundred  and  fixty  three. 

CHAP.  I. 


From  the  Creation  of  Decemvirs,  to  the  In¬ 
troduction  0/*  Censors. 


Year  of 
Rome  302. 
The  decem¬ 
virs  begin 
■with  mod¬ 
eration. 


WHETHER  it  proceeded  from  patriotick 
fehtiments  worthy  of  the  great  importance 
of  their  commiffion,  or  that  they  wanted  to  fe- 
cure  their  authority  by  a  refpeftable  beginning, 
the  decemvirs  governed  at  firft  like  true  fathers 
of  their  country.  Only  one  of  them  was  attended 
by  the  li&ors,  and  had  the  other  enfigns  of  con- 
fular  dignity,  while  the  others  were  not  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  reft  of  the  people,  but  by 
their  being  preceded  by  a  Angle  officer.  Each 
of  them  preiided  alternately  for  one  day,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  at  their  tribunal  early  in  the  morning, 
continued  to  decide  difputes  with  equal  jullice 
and  humanity.  Even  Appius,  who  had  been 
formerly  detefted,  became  the  delight  of  the 
people  j  and  after  fuch  violent  ftorms,  Rome 

enjoyed 
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enjoyed  a  happy  tranquillity,  to  which  (he  had 
been  a  ftranger  e  ver  fince  the  days  of  monarchy. 

i— *  !  ,  l^  ^  1  »  ,  -i  Laws  of  the 

new  government,  the  decemvirs  applied  with  twelve 
great  zeal  to  complete  their  code.  A  Grecian 
exile  from  Ephefus  was  employed  to  explain  the  the  people, 
laws  which  were  brought  from  Athens,  and  a  part 
of  the  ancient  roy  al  ordinances  was  added  to  the 
new  compilation.  The  work  being  completed, 
it  was  expofed  to  the  view  of  the  publick  upon 
ten  tables  of  oak,  and  the  people  were  invited 
to  examine  them,  and  to  choofe  ;  in  fa£t  to  be 
their  own  lawgivers.  The  fenate  pafled  a  decree 
to  approve  of  the  laws  ;  the  people  who  give 
themfelves  but  little  trouble  to  examine  what 
they  are  anxious  to  obtain,  were  delighted  with 
the  pretended  moderation  of  the  decemvirs,  and 
confirmed  the  ten  tables  in  the  aflembly  by  cen¬ 
turies.  T wo  other  tables  which  were  offered  the 
next  year,  notwithftanding  a  difagreeable  article 
which  prohibited  the  patricians  from  forming 
alliances  with  the  plebeian  families,  were  like- 
wife  approved, 

Thefe  different  laws  always  continued  to  be  Encomium 
the  ground  of  the  common  and  civil  law  of  the  by  Cicer0- 
Romans,  upon  which  Cicero  has  written  a  fplen- 
did  encomium.  He  does  not  hefitate  to  allege, 
that  all  the  principles  upon  which  the  happinefs 
of  fociety  depends,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
twelve  tables  ;  that  they  are  fuperiour  to  all  the 
libraries  of  philofophers,  both  from  the  weight 
of  their  authority  and  their  confequent  advan¬ 
tages.  “  For,  fays  he,  we  learn  from  the  fei- 
Cc  ence  of  civil  law,  that  virtue  and  honefty 
cc  ought  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  confidera- 

H  h  2  «  tions : 
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Some  of 
ihefe  laws 
were  cruel. 


Laws  con¬ 
cerning 
robbers. 


“  tions  :  On  one  hand  it  Thews  true  meric 
“  honoured  with  rewards,  glory,  and  dignities ; 
<f  on  the  other,  vice  and  injuftice,  punilhed  by 
"  fines,  ignominy,  imprifonment,  fcourgings, 
(<  exile,  and  death  :  They  do  not  communicate 
“  «hefe  inftruftions  by  long  fruitlefs  difputes, 
"  but  with  a  tone  of  authority  which  teaches 

us  to  govern  our  paffions,  to  bridle  our  de- 
<c  fires,  to  preferve  our  own  property,  without 
*c  allowing  either  the  eyes  or  hands  of  avarice, 
<c  to  glance  at,  or  to  feize  that  of  our  neigh- 
<c  bours.”  (L.  i.  de  Oral.  193.)  Suchouo-htto 
be  the  effefts  of  legiflation,  but  this  pidure  in 
fome  refpeds  is  more  ftriking  than  true. 

The  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  of  which  only 
a  few  fragments  remain,  were  clear  and  accurate, 
and  in  that  refped  fuperiour  to  thofe  of  Solon, 
though  much  lefs  agreeable  to  humanity.-  In 
feveral  articles  they  breathed  that  tyrannical  dif- 
pofition  which  the  decemvirs  did  not  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  diffemble.  Fathers  preferved  abfolute 
power  over  their  children,  and  mailers  over  their 
Haves.  Debtors  were  given  up  to  the  infults  of 
creditors :  After  the  third  market  day,  creditors 
might  cut  the  body  of  an  infolvent  debtor  in 
pieces,  and  divide  it  among  them.  (This  is  the 
common  opinion  ;  but  is  it  pofhble  to  believe 
that  fuch  a  wicked  law  ever  exifted  r)  Capital 
punilhments  againft  poets  and  authors  of  libels  ; 
and  feveral  other  cruel  regulations,  which  they 
were  foon  obliged  to  mitigate,  fufficiently  dis¬ 
played  the  temper  of  the  legiflators. 

They  might  not  only  kill  the  robber  who 
came  to  fteal  by  night,  but  likewife  the  robber 
by  day,  if,  when  purfued,  he  attempted  to  de¬ 
fend 
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fend  himfelf:  But  the  law  made  it  neceffary  that 
the  purfuer  ihould  previoufly  raiie  the  hue  and 
cry.  cc  This  is  a  thing,  fays  Montefquieu,  that 
cc  the  laws  which  allow  men  to  do  themfelves 
“  juftice,  ought  always  to  require  ;  it  is  the  cry 
<<  of  innocence  which,  in  the  moment  of  a&ion, 

«  calls  upon  witneffes,  and  fummonfes  judges/ 

The  thief  taken  with  the  ftolen  goods  in  his 
poffeffion,  was  to  be  fcourged,  and  if  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  to  be  delivered  up  to 
flavery ;  and  he  who  had  already  concealed  what 
he  had  ftolen,  to  pay  double  its  value.  Why 
this  difference  ? 

That  property  might  not  pafs  into  another  fam-  Upon  m 
ily,  the  relations  on  the  fide  of  the  mother  were  wills  and 
not  allowed  to  fucceed,  but  every  one  might 
make  his  will,  and  choofe  any  citizen  he  pleaf- 
ed  for  his  heir,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own 
children  ;  the  father  having  a  right  to  fell  his 
children,  might,  with  more  reafon,  have  a  pow¬ 
er  to  disinherit  them.  Is  not  this  a  fufficient 
proof  that  the  Roman  laws,  which  have  been  fa 
highly  extolled,  were  fubject  to  enormous  a- 
bufes  ?  However,  Rome  made  a  great  acquifi- 
tion  when  fhe  got  a  body  of  laws  to  ferve  as  a 
fixed  rule  for  the  people,  and  probably  they 
thought  that  this  advantage  greatly  outweighed 
fome  inconveniences  which  they  derived  from 
tyrannical  regulations. 

Two  of  thefe  laws,  by  fhortening  fuits,  could 


not  fail  to  produce  excellent  effefts.  They  or-  inftantiy 

^ «  decided. 


dained  that  if  the  parties  did  not  agree,  the 
judge  fliould  take  cognizance  of  the  caufe  from 
funrife  fill  midday,  and  pafs  fentence  before  fun- 
fet.  As  affairs  became  more  numerous  and 
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intricate,  they  were  obliged  afterwards  to  allow 
more  time ;  but  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of 
the  windings  and  delays  of  modern  chicanery, 
which  frequently  makes  iniquity  triumph  over 
juftice,  equal  y  ruining  both  parties,  and  render- 

fociety^  ^  aW  °np  thC  ?re-teft  purges  of 

virs  become  It  would  have  been  a  glorious  epocha  for  the 
jvrants.  Roman  lepubiick,  if  the  decemvirs  had  only 
produced  the  twelve  tables,  but  they  foon  de¬ 
generated  into  tyrants.  Py  fawning  and  hypoc- 
n  y  ppius  fucceedea  fo  as  to  get  himfelf  nom¬ 
inated  a  fecund  time  to  that  office,  which  was 
lettled  only  for  ope  year,  and  to  have  fuch  coE 
leagues  appointed  as  were  agreeable  to  him. 
He  and  his  colleagues  very  foon  laid  afide  the 
niaik,  and  proved  to  be  ten  tyrants  united  by 
mutual  engagements,  each  of  them  efcojted  by 
twelve  lidtors,  fo  that  the  people  and  the  laws 
were  trodden  under  foot,  and  fuch  dreadful 
acts  oi  defpqtifm  exercifed,  that  lome  of  the 
principal  men  of  the  republick  were  obliged  to 
fly  from  the  city.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
decemvirs  kept  pofleffion  of  their  office,  without 
afking  the  conlent  of  either  fenate  or  people  * 

as  if  the  twelve  tables  had  eftablifhed  the  right 
of  the  flrongefl.  ° 

pentatu?  Such  a  people  as  the  Romans,  jealous  of  lib- 

by  "order "of  Cl c,^  J ?nc^  accuftomed  to  look  upon  death  with 
the^  decem-  ino  ifrerence,  could  not  long  fubmit  to  violent 

oppreffion  ;  and  two  enormous  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  by  the  decemvirs,  hurried  on  their  deftruc- 
ti°n*  ^  ^ey  had  railed  troops  againlt  the  iEqui 
and  Volfcians,  who  taking  the  advantage  of  the 
Weak  Rate  in  which  Rome  was  at  that  time,  came 

*  to 
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to  lay  wafte  the  Roman  territories ;  and  the  dif- 
contented  legions  fuffered  *emielVes  to  be  de¬ 
feated  Sicinius  Dentatus  (Livy  calls  him  Li. 

Sicciusl  one  of  the  braveft  officers,  a  zealous 
plebeian,  who  was  equally  free  in  his  difcourfe 
and  intrepid  in  adVion,  was  treacheroufly  affaffin- 
ated  by  order  of  the  tyrants  ;  but  the  wicked  at¬ 
tempt  of  Appius  againft  Virginia,  rendered  them 

Hill  more  execrable.  ,  .  „  ,  ^ 

Appius  remained  in  Rome,  while  his  col-  Outrage  of 

leagues  were  carrying  on  the  wai ,  and  fell  in 

love  with  Virginia,  the  daughter  of  Virgimus,  v.rg,  . 

a  valiant  plebeian,  who  had  promifea  her  in 
marriage  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  After  feveral  fruitlefs  attempts  to  grat¬ 
ify  his  pafiion,  being  refolved  to  difhonour  her, 
he  wanted,  in  quality  of  a  judge,  to  eize  ter 
perfon,  upon  pretence  that  Ihe  was  tne  daughter 
of  a  fkwe  of  one  of  his  clients,  who  clainned  her 
as  his  property.  Icilius  defended  V lrgima  with 
all  the  zeal  of  a  lover,  and  the  people  riling  in 
an  uproar,  drove  Appius  from  the  tribunal ;  but 
his  power  muft  have  foon  prevailed,  if  Virginius, 
who  had  been  acquainted  with  the  danger  of  his 
daughter,  had  not  quitted  the  camp  to  fly  to  hei 
affiftance.  He  arrived,  pleaded  her  caufe,  and  ^ 
faw  the  formidable  judge  about  to  pronounce  kuh  hi, 
fentence  againft  her,  when  tranfported  with  ^vu|^eerr 
race,  to  fave  her  honour,  he  plunged  his  lcnire  honour, 
into  her  bofom,  and  fhewing  the  bloody  weapon 
to  Appius — It  is  by  this  blood ,  faid  he,  that  I  de¬ 
note  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods.  *  Appius  in 
vain  ordered  him  to  be  feized,  for  he  made  his 
way  among  the  people,  whom  he  inflamed  with 
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!latrrdijagainft-  t7rants>  and  went  to  infpire 
the  foldiers  with  a  love  of  liberty  and  thirft  of 
revenge. 

.  y^?en  men  impatiently  fuffer  opprelllon,  trag¬ 
ical  feenes  never  fail  of  their  effS.  Except°a 

the  dec  e1  C  -f°U  Sj  the  Jhole  People  abandoned 

ments  ThpSf  ***  rePubli«n  fenti- 

M  V  ^  armies  joined  upon  the  facred 

Mount,  and  were  followed  in  crowds  by  the 

pe°p  e ;  but  the  fenate  did  not  know  what  part 

t°na^>  n11  at  length  the  general  outcry  com¬ 
pelled  the  decemvirs  torefign,  and  Valerius  and 
J-ioratius,  their  enemies,  were  deputed  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  people. 

The  tnbunefhip,  and  the  right  of  appeal,  which 

weie  looked  upon  as  the  foundations  of  liberty 
were  reftored,  and  the  decemvirate  aboliffied^ 
but  without  any  violence  being  allowed  to  be  of- 
ered  to  the  perfons  of  the  decemvirs.  Valerius 
and  Horatius  were  chofen  confuls,  and  by  fome 
popular  laws  which  they  made,  the  attachment 
v/hicii  the  citizens  had  to  them  was  greatly  in- 
creafed.  The  creation  of  any  office,  which  de¬ 
ban  ed  the  people  from  the  privilege  of  an  ap¬ 
peal,  was  totally  prohibited.  They  ordered,  that 
laws  which  were  palled  in  the  affiemblies  by  tribes, 
lhould  be  equally  binding  upon  the  whole  body 
oi  citizens,  as  thofe  which  were  made  in  the  af- 
femblies  oy  centuries.  This  law,  which  was  very 
favourable  for  the  tribunes,  could  not  fail  to  vex 
the  fenate  ;  but  circumftances  obliged  them  to 
give  their  confent. 

Virgin ius  was  tribune,  and  more  anxious  to 
pumfh  the  decemvirs,  than  any  of  his  coE 

leagues. 
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leagues.  He  flood  forth  as  the  accuferof  Appius, 
and  notwithftanding  there  was  an  appeal  made  to 
the  people,  feized  his  perfpn,  laying  that  a  mon- 
iter  was  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws,  . 
and  that  he  deferved  to  be  thrown  into  that  prn- 
on,  which  he  had  infolently  called,  lie  dwelling 
of  the  plebeians.  Appius  died  there  before  the 
day  of  trial,  either  by  a  voluntary  death,  as  we 
are  allured  by  Livy,  or,  according  to  the  con- 
leCture  of  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaflus,  by  an  or¬ 
der  of  the  tribunes.  Oppius,  another  decemvir, 

■was  likewife  accufed,  and  died  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner.  The  other  eight  fecured  themfelves  by  a 
voluntary  exile,  but  upon  their  eftates  being 
confifcated,  a  general  amnefty  was  publilhed, 
which  difpelled  all  apprehenfions. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  fociety,  that  men  fel-  Thetr!i_ 
dom  keep  within  the  limits  of  juftice,  and  that 
thofe  people  who  are  moft  zealous  to  pumih  the  in  office, 
abufe  of  power  in  others,  are  the  moft  likely  to 
commit  the  fame  offence,  when  they  get  into 
authority.  The  tribunes  wifhed  to  continue  in 
office,  and  probably  would  have  become  as  wick¬ 
ed  as  the  decemvirs,  if  Duilius,  one  of  their  col¬ 
leagues,  who  was  a  prudent  ienfible  man,  and  a 
lover  of  his  country,  had  not  defeated  their  in¬ 
tention.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fenate  (hewed 
themfelves  unjuft,  by  refufing  a  triumph  to  the  J^eufenaete° 
confuls  Valerius  and  Horatius,  who  had  return-  \^2h. 
ed  conquerors,  only  becaufe  they  were  difpleaf- 
ecl  with  their  popularity.  By  declining  to  do 
juftice  to  others,  we  almoft  always  injure  our- 
ielves.  The  confuls  provoked  at  the  behaviour  of 
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the  fenate,  applied  to  the  people,  and  obtained 
the  honour  they  required. 

the  peopie°f  ^ut  tbe  People,  iefs  inftruded,  and  more  apt 
SvTh“t0  cxctfs'  ’fy  «x>n  d ilg  raced  them- 

A  icians  and"[h7PAb1ei“a  °f  inj“ftici:'  The 
>vhe„  chot.  n,clansi  and  the  Ardeatae  contended  for  the 

en  arbiters,  right  to  fome  lands,  and  chofe  the  Romans  as  ar 

declared  de^^,thedifPute^hen  an  old  plebeian 

Coring  h  k  h'S  ternt°ry  beinS  dependant  on 

the  Si*  thC  ?r°Perty  ofRome,  and  advifed 
the  Romans  to  take  poffeffion  of  it  as  their  own 

g  .  In  vain  did  the  confuls  reprefent  the  dif- 

grace  which  mud  attend  fuch  Ihameful  proceed- 

“Zi13'/  w°uld  deP/ive  the  Romans  of  the 
and  confidence  of  other  nations,  and  that 

n  affairs  of  honour  and  probity  thelofs  was  in¬ 
valuable  j  but  the  people  were  deaf  to  thefe  re- 
monltrances,  and  the  tribes  decreed,  that  the 
territory  belonged  to  Rome,  without  once  re- 
hefting  that  they  might,  one  time  or  another, 
come  to  blufh for  the  infamous  tranfadion,  which 
the  lenate  very  foon  attempted  to  efface  by  re- 
Itonng  the  lands.  1 

Year  of  Inteftine  broils,  which  are  in  fome  degree  the 
Newedi,f * *•  perpetual  fcourge  of  republicks,  whofe  conftitu- 
Pute£.  non  is  always  unfteady,  prevailed  in  Rome  more 
now  thanever.  Succefs  alwaysencourages  people 
to  become  more  enterprifing,  and  each  of  the 
tribunes  was  anxiousat  thistimeto  fignalize  him- 
e  by  gaining  fome  vidory  over  the  fenate. 
One  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  prohibited 

marriages  between  patricians  and  plebeians, which 

railed  an  odious  barrier  betwixt  the  two  orders. 

*  he  firft  by  being  in  poffeffion  of  the  exclufive 
*•  privilege 
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nrivileo-e  to  be  chofen  coniuls,  imagined  that 
they  were  born  to  command  ;  while  the  other, 
bv  the  help  of  the  tribunefhip,  were  lnceflantly 
ftruggling  to  reftore  the  natural  equality. 
Canuleius,  a  hardy  tribune,  feconded  by  his 
colleagues,  folemnly  protefted  that  he  would  op- 
pofe  every  attempt  to  levy  troops,  until  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  intermarrying  was  reftored,  and  even  till 
a  law  fhould  be  paffed,  to  entitle  plebeians  to  be 
elected  confuls  as  well  as  the  patricians.  On  the 
eve  of  a  war,  it  was  neceffary  to  fnew  fome  con- 
defcenfion.  The  article  of  marriages  was  com¬ 
plied  with  i  but  from  a  dread  of  debafing  the 
confular  dignity,  the  fenators  propofed  to  create 
three  military  tribunes  inftead  of  confuls,  indif¬ 
ferently  from  among  the  patricians  or  plebeians. 
The  people  having  approved  of  this  project,  gave 
a  very  Angular  proof  of  their  moderation,  by  e- 
le&ing  three  patricians  to  the  new  dignity.  A 
few  months  after  they  refigned  their  office,  upon 
pretence  that  the  aufpices  had  not  been  favour¬ 
able.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  device  of  the 
fenate  to  put  matters  upon  the  former  footing,  and 
in  fa<5t  the  confulfhip  was  reeftabliffied  ;  for  the 
tribunes  had  no  inducement  to  obftrutt  it,  as 
they  faw  the  people  were  refolved  to  give  their 
votes  in  favour  of  the  patricians,  who  by  their 
talents  and  abilities  were  entitled  to  the  prefer- 
gflce, 
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CHAP.  II. 

Ifotn  the  EJlahliJhment  of  Censors  to  the  Banifh- 

went  of  Camillus. 

FOR  feventeen  years  the  numbering  of  the 
citizens  had  been  omitted,  and  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  this  prudent  cuftom  difturbed  the  or¬ 
der  of  government ;  therefore  theconfuls  Qffin- 
nis  Capitolinus  and  M.Geganius  thought  of  re- 
itonng  it,  but  being  oppreffed  with  too  much 
ouhneis,  to  be  able  to  dilchargethe  duty  thetn- 
ielves,  as  had  been  the  pradice  of  former  con¬ 
suls,  they  introduced  anew  magiftracy,  to  whom 
this  care  was  to  be  intrufted.  This  was  the  ori- 
gin  of  cenfors.  Their  dignity  appeared  at  firft  to 
oe  of  fo  little  conlequence,  that  the  tribunes  did 
not  vouchfafe  to  contend  for  it  with  the  patri- 

How  much  fianf’  •  5  !I?  3  few  years  it  rofe  to  be  almoft  on  a 
their  power  with  the  confulfhip.  The  duty  of  the  cen- 
increifed.  fors  was  to  watch  over  the  manners  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  with  a  power  of  punifhing  and  degrading  a- 
ny  citizen,  of  whatever  rank,  that  ihould  be  found 
offending.  1  he  care  of  the  finances,  and  the 
iupportof  thepublick  buildings, were  intrufted  to 
tnem  ;  and  to  this  office  the  glory  and  profperity 
ot  Rome  may  in  a  great  degree  be  aferibed  ;  for , 
according  to  the  excellent  remark  of  Montef- 
qweu,  Bad  examples  produce  worfe  confequences 
tuan  crimes ,  and  more  fates  have  been  ruined  by  in¬ 
fringements  of  morals ,  than  by  a  violation  of  the 
la-ass.  By  retraining  vice,  the  cenfors  averted 
a  fatal  contagion,  which  contaminates,  diffolves, 
and  fooner  or  later  deltroys  the  body  politick. 

'  The 
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The  office  of  cenfor  was  fixed  at  firft  to  con-  Duration  of 
tinue  five  years,  that  is  from  one  luftrum  to  an- 
other,  but  was  foon  reduced  to  eighteen  months, 
io  that  there  were  no  cenfors  during  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  luftrum.  This  change  was  made  by 
the  dictator  Emiliusin  three  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teen  ;  and  when  the  people  had  given  their  con- 
lent,  he  refigned  the  diftatorffiip,  To  fhew,  laid 
he,  that  offices  of  long  duration  are  not  to  my  mind.  injuft;ccof 
The  two  who  were  cenfors  at  that  time,  and 
certainly  unworthy  of  that  rank,  revenged  them-  to  Emilios, 
felves  by  expunging  the  name  of  Emilius  from 
the  register  of  his  century,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  right  of  voting,  and  impofing  a  tax  upon 
him  of  eight  times  the  ufual  rate.  This  great 
man  reftrained  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
which  was  ready  to  burft  forth  upon  the  heads  of 
the  cenfors.  He  defpifed  a  mark  of  ignominy, 
which  was  occafioned  by  a  meritorious  deed, 

Rome,  perpetually  agitated  by  factions,  and  variations 
always  at  war  with  her  neighbours,  otten  vaiieci  ancesintte 
her  plans  of  government.  She  had  new  mil  itary 
tribunes,  who  were  afterwards  difpiaced  by  the 
donfuls.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  renewed 
their  complaints,  on  account  of  the  offices  which 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  and  the 
agrarian  law.  Hiftory  would  become  tirefome 
by  the  repetition  of  thefe  uniform  details,  I  there¬ 
fore  omit  numbers  of  them  which  afford  no  in- 
ftrudftion. 

The  conful  Pofthumius,  who  had  rendered  A^enersl 
himfelf  detefted  by  his  feverity,  was  ftoned  to 
death  by  his  foldiers,  and  was  the  firft  inftance, 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  of  a  general  be- 
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ing  killed  by  his  army.  When  morals  and  difci- 
pl.ne  were  at  an  end,  we  fliall  fee  that  even  the 
blood  of  the  Caviars  could  not  be  fpared. 

Rome',,,  •  ^b°r  C  thls  timf»  we  find  a  decree  was  paired 

'n  the,  fenaCe>  cf°  aliow  Pay  t0  the  foldiers  who 
for  the  ferved  ,n  the  infantry,  and  the  people  were  trans¬ 
ported  with  joy  upon  the  occafion.  They  had 
been  hitherto  obliged  to  Serve  at  their  own  ex- 
penfe,  which  was  the  caufe  of  their  running  into 
debt,  and  of  the  mifery  and  vexations  that  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  but  now  they  teftified  the  moft  lively 
gratitude  to  the  Senators,  and  declared  that  from 
henceforth  they  would  cheerfully  Spill  their  blood 

m  defence  of  their  country.  A  Sentiment  wor- 
thy  of  fuch  a  people.* 

Oppofed  by  ,The  tribunes  being  inclined  to  take  amils 

but  in  vain^  wbataevfr  ^as  done  by  the  fenate,  declaimed  a- 
gainit  this  decree  with  affe&ed  zeal.  They  faid, 

that  the  pay  of  the  army  would  become  a  burden 
upon  the  people ;  that  the  old  foldiers  would  not 
fuffer  their  fucceffors  to  be  maintained  at  their 
coft,  when  they  had  all  along  ferved  at  their  own 
expenie ;  and  laftly,  that  fuch  innovations  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  republic!^  by  obtaining  advan¬ 
tages  for  individuals ;  and  their  declamations  be-  ‘ 
gan  to  influence  fome  of  the  people ;  but  the  pa¬ 
tricians  having  generoufly  taxed  themfelves*  and 

their 


In  the  time  of  Polybius  the  private  foot  foldier  had  twro 
oboli  a  day,  the  centurion  (our,  and  the  trooper  fix.  He 
tells  us,  that  the  medium  price  of  a  bufliel  of  wheat  was  four, 
oboli,  and  was  fufficient  to  ferve  a  foldier  eight  days.  If  we 
w  ere  only  to  confider  their  maintenance,  the  pay  was  very 
confiderable  ;  but  foldiers  were  not  provided  at  that 
time  with  every  nceefiary,  as  they  are  ;«*  prefent. 
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their  example  being  followed  by  the  rich  ple¬ 
beians,  the  murmurs  foon  ceafed  ;  even  the  poor 
were  willing  to  contribute,  and  the  fenate  pro¬ 
jected  greater  enterprifes. 

Hitherto  their  wars  were  only  incurfions  into  ^^.^ges 
the  country  of  the  enemy,  and  battles  which  were  tucion. 
feldom  decifive.  A  campaign  of  twenty  or  thir¬ 
ty  days  exhaufted  the  whole  refources  of  the 
troops,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return,  without 
having  accomplifhed  any  thing  of  confequence. 

Their  power  could  only  be  extended  by  armies 
fupported  at  the  expenfe  of  the  republick.  Here 
then  we  fee  a  remarkable  change  in  their  fyftem. 

The  eftablifhment  of  armies  ferving  for  pay,  will 
be  found  to  make  an  epocha  equally  critical  in 
modern  monarchies. 

They  immediately  refolved  upon  the  fiege  of  Yearof 
Veii.  This  city  of  Tufcany,  in  the  neighbour-  pa^oul48’ 
hood  of  Rome,  was  exceffively  rich  and  very  ^ of 
ftrong,  and  the  inhabitants  were  mortal  enemies 
of  the  Romans.  They  attacked  this  city  in  a 
manner  of  which  their  hiftory  hitherto  has  not 
afforded  us  any  example.  They  made  lines  of 
circumvallation  and  contravallation,  the  one  to 
guard  againft  fallies  from  the  city,  and  the  other 
againft  the  attacks  of  thofe  who  came  to  relieve 
the  befieged.  The  military  tribunes,  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  confuls,  intending  to  pafs 
the  winter  in  the  lines,  ordered  the  foldiers  to 
eredt  barracks,  and  were  the  more  readily  obey¬ 
ed,  as  the  troops  preferred  the  camp  to  the  city, 
where  their  pay  would  have  been  immediately 
withdrawn  :  But  the  tribunes  of  the  people  made 
this  advantageous  fcheme  a  fubiedt  of  complaint 

and 
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Uryuftcom-  and  abufe  ;  they  exclaimed  againft  the  generals 

the'tribunes  . r  havin§  confPired  the  deftrudHon  of  the  fold* 
againft  the  iers,  and  making  an  attempt  againft  the  liberty 
genera  ofr  the  peopie  .  w]th  fuch  a  malignant  eye  are  the 
beft  things  feen  by  party  lpirit  j  but  happilv  they 
were  not  credited.  The  Veians  having  furprifed 
the  befiegers,  and  burnt  all  their  machines,  fo 
far  were  the  citizens  from  murmuring  at  this 
check,  that  their  zeal  on  the  contrary  was  re¬ 
doubled.  Rich  and  poor  defired  to  ferve  at  the 
fiege,  and  declared  they  would  not  return  till 
'  Veii  was  taken. 

Camillus  A  mifunderftanding  among  the  generals,  the 

after5 7ten  caPr*ce  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  the 
years  liege,  plague,  fuperftition,  and  the  efforts  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  all  together  contributed  to  protradt  the 
war  to  a  great  length ;  but  Camillus  was  cho fen 
dictator,  and  was  worthy  of  bringing  it  to  a 
conclufion  As  he  defpaired  of  taking  the  place 
by  aflault,  he  dug  a  paffage  under  ground 
by  which  his  army  could  enter  the  city.  When 
the  work  was  finifhed,  being  perfuaded  that  he 
would  carry  the  town,  he  wrote  to  the  fenate, 
to  know  what  they  chofe  to  have  done  with  the 
plunder.  After  feme  difputes  they  agreed  that 
it  fhould  be  divided  among  the  army,  and  who¬ 
ever  fhould  go  tojoin  them.  This  was  a  means 
of  fuddenly  increafing  the  army,  and  while  one 
part  attacked  the  ramparts,  the  other  entered 
the  city  by  the  fubterranean  paffage,  and  took 
Year  of  it  after  a  ten  years  fiege.  One  of  the  tribunes 

Scheme ^to*  ProP°fec^  that  a  half  of  the  citizens  fhould 
fettle  half  fettle  there  ;  but  Camillus  and  the  fenate  wifely 

«ens  in  Veil*  reje&ed  this  propofal,  from  an  apprehenfion 

that 
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that  Rome  and  Veii  would  become  the  capitals 
of  two  ftates  ;  and  therefore  only  divided  the 
lands  among  fuch  of  the  people  as  chofe  to  form 
a  colony  in  the  country  of  the  Veians. 

Some  time  after  they  laidfiege  to  Falerii,  a  city  Faierii  tak- 
of  the  Falifcn  It  is  difficult  to  believe  the  ftory  ^me  gen-he 
that  is  told  of  a  fchoolmafter,  who,  walking  out eraU 
of  the  town  daily  during  the  fiege  with  his  fchol- 
ars,  at  laft  went  to  the  camp  of  Camillus,  and 
delivered  up  the  youth  to  that  general,  whofe 
conduct  we  cannot  help  applauding,  whether  the 
account  be  well  or  ill  founded.  The  expreffion 
put  into  his  mouth  by  Livy,  is  the  law  of  hu¬ 
manity — Without  being  united  with  the  Falifci  by 
treaty ,  we  are ,  and  always  [hall  be  united  to  them  by 
the  law  of  nature.  War  has  its  rules  as  well  as 
fence,  and  we  know  how  to  carry  it  on  with  no  lefs 
juftice  than  bravery.  According  to  the  hiftorian, 

Camillus  fent  the  traitor  back  to  the  city  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him,  and  fcourged  with  rods 
by  his  fcholars  ;  when  the  befieged  being  ftruck 
with  admiration  of  the  difinterefted  virtue  of  the 
Romans,  immediately  fued  for  peace. 

Camillus  was  in  the  mean  time  accufed  by  one  Carrnllus 
of  the  tribunes,  of  having  appropriated  part  of 
the  plunder  of  Veii  to  himfelf.  It  is  true,  that tribunes' 
after  the  fpoils  were  divided,  he  had  demanded 
a  tenth  part  to  be  returned,  to  accompli  fli  a  vow 
which  was  made  in  honour  of  Apollo.  The 
priefts  had  been  confulted  upon  the  fubjett  of  had  made- 
the  vow,  which  was  zealoufly  fulfilled,  and  for 
which  purpofe  the  women  fo  far  concurred,  as 
to  facrifice  their  jewels.  Rollin  makes  a  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  this  occafion,  which  poflibly  may  mif- 
1  I  i  lead. 
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lead.  “  The  Romans  knew,  faid  he,  that  a  vow 
“  *s  an  engagement  entered  into  with  the  Deity, 
tc  ant‘  a  ioiemn  prornife  made  to  hirn,  from  which 
nothin^  can  be  retrenched  ;  and  if  it  is  a  crime 
to  break  a  prornife  made  to  them,  it  is  a  fac- 
“  nlegious  impiety  to  fail  with  refpeft  to  God.” 
Ought  not  this  pious  writer  to  have  added,  that 
great  abufes  may  arife  from  vows  infpired  by  fu- 
perftition  j  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  they  ought  not  to 
be  held  in  fuch  eftimation,  and  that  the  Romans 
would  have  deferved  greater  praife  if  their  pietv 
had  been  better  founded  ?  Their  miftaken  re¬ 
ligion  frequently  obliged  them  to  fulfil  vows, 
which  an  enlightened  underftanding  would  have 
prevented  them  from  making. 

He  goes  in-  Let  what  will  have  been  the  vow  of  Camillus, 

to voluntasy  £he  people  were  provokcj  no£  on]y  at  hjs  hayj 

deprived  them  of  a  part  of  the  plunder,  but 
likewife  at  his  having  triumphed  in  too  infolent '  1 
a  manner.  To  prevent  an  iniquitous  fentence 
Camillus  banifhed  himfelf,  while  he  prayed  to 
the  gods,  according  to  fome  authors,  that  his  un¬ 
grateful  country  might  regret  the  lofs  of  hirn. 
When  Ariftides  was  leaving  Athens  to  go  into 
banilhment  he  begged  the  contrary.  If  the  Gre¬ 
cian  difplayed  a  virtuous  difpofition  fuperiour  to 
the  Roman,  Rome  at  lealt  equalled  Athens  in 
Great  men  injuftice.  As  Cicero  obferves*  fuperiour  merit 
in  the  an-  was  always  expofed  to  perlecution  in  the  ancient 
]jcks.rcpub  republicks.  Let  no  one  have  fuperiour  merit  with  us  3 
faid  the  Ephefians  when  they  banifhed  Hermo- 
dorus  ;  if  a  man  thinks  himfelf  eminent ,  let  him  go 
to  another  country.  (Tufc.  5.)  That  abfurd  ex- 
prefiion  diiplays  a  femiment  which  was  at  that 

time 
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time  very  common  j  but  neceflity  made  them 
regret  the  lofs  of  men  of  abilities.  Rome  very 
foon  became  fenfible  that  the  want  of  Camillus 
could  not  be  fupplied. 


FIFTH  EPOCH  A. 

t 

ROME  TAKEN  BY  THE  GAULS, 

Progress  of  the  Romans  in  Italy. 

From  the  year  of  Rome  three  hundred  and  fixty  three , 
to  four  hundred  and  feventy  one. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 

Irruption  of  the  Gauls  into  Italy.— "The  tak* 
ing  of  Rome. — Laws  <?/Licinius,  &e. 

THE  Gauls  who  inhabited  the  country  ly-  Irrupt.oR  f 
ing  between  the  Seine  and  Garonne,  as  far  th™Gaub° 
as  the  Alps,  which  was  called  Celtick  Gaul,  had  incoluiy9 
made  an  incurfion  into  Italy  in  the  time  of  the 
firft  Tarquin,  and  returned  frequently  after  in 
fearch  of  fettlements.  To  them  is  afcribed  the 
founding  of  Mediolanum,  Comum,  Brixia,  Cre^ 
mona,  and  fome  other  cities.  In  the  year  of 
Rome  three  hundred  fixty  two,  a  new  fwarm  of 
thefe  barbarians,  enticed  by  Arunsof  Clufium  in 
T ufcany,  to  whom  his  fellow  citizens  had  refufed 
to  do  juftice,  arrived  in  Italy.  It  is  faid,  that 

the 
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the  Italian  wines  were  the  allurements  which  he 
offered  to  the  Gauls,  to  perfuade  them  to  efpoufc 

JlsLcaufe-.  Having  la'd  fiege  to  Clufium,  the  in- 
ance  from  habitants  implored  affiflance  from  Rome  and 

ome-  though  the  fenate  had  no  particular  inducement 

to  make  them  interferein  the  fate  of  the  Tufcans, 

they  fent  three  young  patricians  to  negociate  a 

peace;  but  the  imprudence  of  thefeambaffadours 

made  the  ftorm  fall  upon  Rome  herlelf. 

ambafl°alian  T{jey  defired  to  know  of  Brennus,  the  chief  of 

ilTthe  1™  the  ,au!s>  by  what  right  he  invaded  Tufcany  } 
•f  nations.  to  which  he  replied,  that  the  Clufians  having 

lands  of  which  they  made  no  ufe,  unjuftly  re- 
fufed  them  to  the  Gauls,  who  had  as  much  right 
to  them,  as  the  Romans  had  to  thofe  of  which 
they  had  taken  pofleffion  ;  that  every  thing  was 
the  property  of  the  brave,  who  derived  their 
right  from  the  fword.  Thefe  reafons  give  a  faith¬ 
ful  pidture  of  the  character  of  a  people  to  whom 
they  were  familiar.  Thf  ambaffadours,  diffem- 
bling  their  indignation,  defired  that  they  might 
have,  leave  to  enter  the  town,  on  pretence  of 
holding  a  conference  with  the  befieged  ;  but, 
inftead  of  recommending  a  peace,  they  put  them- 
fel  ves  at  the  head  of  the  Clufians,  and  fought  a- 
gainft  the  Gauls. 

dtnTands  Brennus  immediately  marched  to  Rome,  and 
fatisfadion  fent  a  herald  to  demand  fatisfadtion,  and  to  re- 
n  va>n.  quire  that  the  guilty  might  be  delivered  up  to  his 
vengeance.  The  fenate  in  perplexity  left  the 
affair  to  the  decifion  of  the  people,  who,  far  from 
difapproving  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  am¬ 
baffadours,  chofe  them  military  tribunes  for  the 
following  year.  This  could  not  fail  to  irritate 

the 
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the  Gauls  who  haftened  their  march,  declaring 
that  now  they  would  have  to  do  only  with  the 
Romans. 

The  Romans  governed  by  fix  military  tribunes, 
without  confuls,  went  to  meet  the  enemy  with  a 
very  inferiour  force,  which  was  (till  weaker  from 
a  total  relaxation  of  military  difcipline.  Even  the 
number  of  their  generals  was  a  fufficjent  obftruc- 
tion,  and  without  almoft  ftriking  a  ftroke,  they 
were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Allia.  They  had 
omitted  to  confult  the  augurs,  which  the  politicks 
of  the  fenate  had  rendered  refpe&able  in  the  eyes 
of  a  fuperftitious  people,  and  undoubtedly  i  t  was 
a  caufe  of  the  foldiers  being  di(heartened.  Rome 
was  filled  with  fear  and  confirmation ;  the  old 
men,  women,  and  children  fled  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  cities,  while  the  youth  fhut  themfelves  up  in 
the  Capitol,  being  refolved  to  defend  it  to  the  laft 
extremity.  Fourlcore  illuftrious  fenators  by  a 
vow,  devoted  themfelves  to  death  ;  a  patriotick 
confecration,  to  which  they  had  annexed  an  idea 
that  it  would  terrify  the  enemy.  The  Gauls  ar¬ 
rived  and  maffacred  thefe  venerable  men  fitting 
immoveable  in  their  curule  chairs:  They  then  at¬ 
tacked  the  Capitol,  but  being  repulfed,  fet  fire  to 
the  city.  It  was  upon  this  occafion  that  the  an¬ 
cient  hiftorical  monuments  were  deftroyed. 

If  Camillus  had  preferred  the  wretched  grati¬ 
fications  of  revenge,  to  the  duties  of  a  citizen, 
Rome  would  have  been  ruined  beyond  all  reme¬ 
dy  ;  but  always  animated  with  a  love  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  perhaps  with  a  defire  of  commanding 
the  Romans,  he  perfuaded  the  Ardeatse,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  exile,  to  take  arms  a^ainfi  the 

Gauls, 
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THE  HISTORY 

Gauls,  a  part  of  whom  were  employed  in  lavinrr 
wafte  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  ofRome 
and  he  cut  a  detachment  of  them  in  pieces.  Up¬ 
on  this  advantage  being  gained,  the  Romans  took 
coinage  and  intreated  him  to  affume  the  com¬ 
mand.  Being  convinced  that  the  fupreme  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  defended 
the  Capitol,  he  infilled  upon  having  their  confent 
A  young  plebeian  undertook  to  execute  this  dan¬ 
gerous  meflage,  and  returned  to  acquaint  Ca- 
rnulus  that  he  was  chofen  dictator. 

Manlius,  who  had  formerly  been  conful  fav- 
ed  the  capitol  when  attacked  in  the  night  by 

the„  ?rU,  ?V  Thf  ftory  of  the  §eefe  being  more 
watchful  than  dogs,  and  giving  the  alarm  to 

Manlius,  may  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
rom  that  time,  geefe  were  honoured  in  Rome 
whereas  the  dogs  were  detefted  and  even  pun- 
Hhec  ,  for  one  was  publickly  impaled  every  year. 
T  ele  trifles  kept  up  the  idea,  in  the  minds  of 
a  luperflitious  people,  that  Heaven  miraculoufly 
interpofed  for  the  prefervation  of  the  republick. 
As  geefe  were  confecrated  to  Juno,  Ihe  undoubt¬ 
edly  made  ufe  of  their  cries  for  the  prefervation 
of  Rome.  • 

1  he  circumftances  which  followed  have  little 


blockade  of  feven 


Improbable 

cesCtoTdftan'  more  probability.  After  a  ui  ieven 

prefervation  acc°rding  to  Livy,  and  the  generality  of 

OfRome.  Jiiltomns,  both  befiegers  and  befieged  bein<r 
equally  dejecfted  with  want  and  difeafes,  they  met 
to  hold  a  conference,  when  Brennus  demanded 
a  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  upon  thefe  terms  confented  topurchafe  a 
difhonourable  peace.  The  fum  was  brought 
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by  Sulpicius,  who  complained  that  the  Gauls  ufed 
falfe  fcales,  upon  which  Brennus  added  his  fword 
to  the  weight,  exclaiming,  Woe,  to  the  conquered . 
Camillus  arriving  at  that  inflant,  as  dictator, 
broke  the  agreement ;  --It  is  with  iron  and  not  with 
gold,  cried  he,  that  Romans  mujl  be  redeemed .  They 
inftantly  engaged,  when  the  Gauls  were  entirely 
-cut  in  pieces,  fo  that  there  was  not  a  Angle  man 
left,  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  difafter. 

Independent  of  the  marvellous,  which  makes 
this  account  much  to  be  doubted,  the  relation  of 
it  as  given  by  Polybius  does  not  allow  us  to  give 
credit  to  it.  He  tells  us  that  the  Gauls  accom¬ 
modated  matters  with  the  Romans,  and  gave  up 
their  city  to  fly  to  the  defence  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Veneti.  How 
came  fuch  an  ufeful  and  important  remark  to 
efcape  the  authors  of  the  Englifh  Univerfal  Hif- 
tory,  which,  notwithftanding  his  little  turn  for 
criticifm,  did  not  efcape  Rolliq  ? 

Rome  was  rebuilt  in  one  year,  like  a  village 
without  regularity,  and  the  common  fewers  were 
found  even  under  private  houfes.  Far  from  mak¬ 
ing  any  progrefs  in  the  arts  the  Romans  feem 
rather  to  have  declined,  from  the  time  that  re¬ 
publican  government  was  eftabliflied  :  More 
tranquil  under  monarchy,  they  might  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  able  to  execute  fome  finer  works, 
but  accuftomed  to  be  led  by  the  prefent  conjunc¬ 
ture,  order  never  could  prevail. 

Manlius,  who  had  faved  the  Capitol,  a  patri¬ 
cian  diftinguifhed  by  his  fervices,  who  had  de- 
fervedand  obtained  thirty  feven  military  rewards,, 
civick,  mural  and  other  crowns  (for  one  of  the 

great 
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?keatvlftrUKentS ,°f  Roman  Policy>  was  to  ex¬ 
cite  valour  by  making  it  refpefted),  it  is  faid 

aimed  at  obtaining  fovereign  power.  He  fup! 

ported  and  ftirred 1  up  the  plebeians  againft  the  no - 

bles ;  paid  the  debts  of  the  poor,  delivered  them 

from  their  creditors,  and  made  ufe  of  the  dan 

gerous  talent  of  flattery,  that  he  might  gain  the 

minds  of  the  people,  to  bring  them  afterwards 

into  fubjedtion.;  but,  like  many  others,  he  was 

himfelf  the  victim  of  his  ambition.  Coffus  bein^ 

»  be"  fri«T  'Z  he  «■“  “2 

to  be  feized,  and  fuch  was  the  authority  of  a 

AruSion  ^  ^  dared  t0  °ffer  the  W  ob- 

When  ColTus  refigned  his  office,  Manlius  being 

0  r  /H  /brrty  renewed  his  intrigues,  and  was  ac- 
cufed  before  the  people.  Hiftorians  tell  us,  that 
on  purpofe  to  obtain  a  fentence  againft  him,  the 
aflembly  of  the  people  was  obliged  to  be  held  out 
of  the  Campus  Martius,  in  a  place  from  whence 
the  Capitol  could  not  be  feen,  fo  much  did  that 
object:  imprefs  the  people  in  his  favour,  and  he 
was  thrown  headlong,  even  from  the  Tarpeian 

t^v  PeoP^.rePen£ed  a^d  regretted  what 

they  had  done,  believing  that  Jupiter  in  anger 

enge  us  death  by  fending  a  plague,  which 
began  foon  after  he  had  fuffered. 

Melius,  a  Roman  knight,  feveral  years  before 
this  (three  hundred  and  fourteen),  was  fufpetfed 
of  aiming  at  tyranny,  becaufehehaddiftributed 
corn  to  the  people  in  the  time  of  a  famine.  Cin- 
cinnatus,  at  that  time  very  old,  was  chofen  dicta¬ 
tor,  and  Servilius  his  general  of  horfe,  killed  MeT 
lips  with  his  own  hand,  after  he  had  been  refeued 

from 
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from  the  li&or  by  the  populace.  The  dictator 
congratulated  Servilius  on  having  delivered  his 
country  from  a  tyrant.  Such  inftances,  which 
are  very  frequent  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  fervc, 
perhaps,  as  much  to  prove  the  reftlefs  jealoufy  of 
the  fenate,  as  their  hatred  of  royalty.  Whoever 
fhewed  himfelf  a  friend  of  the  people,  always  oc- 
cafioned  jealoufy  in  the  patricians,  and  I  much 
queftion  their  being  fcrupulous  about  the  proofs 
of  tyranny,  which  made  them  put  to  death  fo 
many  illuftrious  citizens.  The  inftance  of  the 
Gracchi,  which  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  men¬ 
tion,  will  ftrengthen  this  Conjecture  but  let  us 
refume  the  thread  of  our  hiftory. 

The  trivial  wars  with  the  neighboursof  Rome 
were  renewed,  but  the  only  objeCts  worthy  of  our  oVT  wo m7n 
attention,  are  the  domeftick  dilfenfions,  and  the  very8hn-°ut 
alterations  which  they  produced  in  the  mode  of  portant  con- 
government.  An  advantage  which  had  always  le<luences, 
been  difputed  with  the  people,  was  about  to  be 
obtained  for  them  by  the  vanity  of  a  woman. 

Two  daughters  of  Fabius  Ambuftus,  a  patrician 
were  married,  the  one  to  a  military  tribune,  the 
other  to  a  rich  plebeian.  The  wife  of  the  pie-* 
beian  being  one  day  at  her  filter’s,  and  feeing  the 
refpeCt  that  was  fhewn  to  her,  as  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  ftate,  was  feized  with  vexation 
at  being  confounded  with  the  crowd.  She  ap¬ 
peared  melancholy  wherever  fhe  went,  and  her 
father,  anxious  to  know  the  caufe,  at  laft  wrefted 
the  fecret  from  her :  You  have  married  me ,  faid 
fhe,  into  a  family  which  is  excluded  from  faring  the 
honours  of  the  republick.  JVhat  a  difference  between 
tpy  fifter's  fituation  and  mine !  Fabius  loved  her 

tenderly, 
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renderly,  and  promlfcd  that  ihe  fhould  be  fatis- 

Rome°377.  Cf  n-ever  coljId  bring  3  better  proof  of 

Lavys  ot  &  ‘  ^befls  oeing  produced  from  fmall  caufes 

cZ™;<0  1  hc.  th,ouS^s  of  ^  father  were  folely  employed 

Sins’  Herha'lbfndj  m""S  °f  daughter 

Cet  hu,band  Licinms,  and  Sextius,  ayouno-  Dle- 

anTh  °f  lInc°mmon  merit,  joined  in  his  vifws 
and  havmg  got  themfelves  elefted  tribunes  of  the 

peop.e,  propofedfome  laws  which  were  entirely 
contrary  to  the  intereft  of  the  fenate.  They 
wanted  the  military  tribunefhips  to  beabolifhed* 

onl  Trl  re?fed>  and  from  th3t  time  forward 

this  kwhrh  j  bC  3  Plebeian’  To  obtain 
this  law,  they  added  two  others  ftill  more  terrible 

°h;hf  atncians:  Thcfirft  was,  that  all  the  intereft 
which  had  been  already  paid,  Ihould  be  deduced 
from  the  principal  of  the  debts,  and  that  the  re¬ 
mainder  Ihould  bedtfcharged  by  three  equal  pay¬ 
ments  from  one  year  to  another:  The  lecond was, 
that  no  citizen  Ihould  poftefs  more  than  five  hun- 
dred  ji]gera  of  land,  and  that  the  overplus  Ihould 
be  divided  among  the  poor  who  had  no  property, 
t  is  ealy  to  conceive  how  thefe  laws  difturbed 
enate,  and  heated  the  minds  of  the  people, 
themfelves.  Oifcord  revived,  cabals  increafed,  and  all  was 
confufion  and  uproar.  The  patricians  had  re- 
courle  to  policy,  and  gained  over  the  reft  of  the 
tribunes,  who  by  a  (ingle  word  flopped  the  delib- 

er an<^.P.re.ventec^  the  fufffages  from  being 
t  o  e  Led.  Licinius  and  Sextius,  employing  the 
am e  weapons  againft  their  colleagues,  prevented 
t.ie  e  eftion  of  magixrrates,  and  continuing  ftill  in 
office,  1  enewed  chefameobftrudtions  for  fiveyears 

together. 
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loo-ether,  fo  that  the  republick  fell  into  down¬ 
right  anarchy.  A  war  with  the  people  of  Velitrse  ^ 

made  them  fenfible  of  the  necefiity  of  choofin  §  five  years, 
leaders,  and  fix  military  tribunes,  as  formerly, 
were  fet  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Velitrae  was  befieg- 
ed,  but  that  did  not  prevent  diffenfions  at  Rome. 

Licinius  and  Sextius  being  chofen  tribunes  of 
the  people  for  the  eighth  time,  were  the  more  for- 
midable  to  their  opponents,  as  they  fet  in  motion  cenfe  the 
every  fpring  that  can  effeft  the  human  heart,  g^nft  the 
They  preffed  the  nobles  with  interrogatories,  to  fenate* 
which  they  could  not  reply  but  by  wounding  the 
minds  of  the  people.  cc  Is  it  juft  that  you  fliould 
poffefs  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  of  land, 
while  the  greateft  part  of  the  plebeians  have 
<c  no  more  than  two,  in  which  they  have  fcarce 
“  room  to  build  themfelves  a  cottage  and  a  tomb  ? 

Muft  the  people,  oppreffed  with  debts,  for¬ 
ever  languifh  in  chains,  and  the  houfe  of  every 
cc  patrician  become  a  prifon  ?  Can  the  Roman 
people  think  themfelves  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  royalty,  while  they  continue  to  groan  under 
€C  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles  ?  Is  there  any  reme¬ 
dy  for  thele  evils,  but  to  divide  the  confular 
power  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians  ?” 

The  people  greedily  catched  at  thefe  reafons,  but 
the  tribunes  were  divided,  yet  Licinius  and  Sex¬ 
tius  fhewed  that  they  were  refolved  to  overcome 
every  oppofition.  In  fuch  a  critical  fituation 
the  fenate  faw  the  neceffity  of  choofing  a  diftator, 
and  appointed  Camillus,  who,  fince  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Rome,  had  fignalized  himfelf  by  gaining 
a  number  of  other  viftories. 
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GamUius  As  that  great  man  found  that  he  could,  not 
tacorlortbe  7'ng  the  tribunes  to  obey,  he  fuddenly  refiened 
fito  time,  the  di&atorffiip  }  but  though  he  was  fourfeore 
years  of  age,  he  was  defted  to  that  dignity  a 
He  defeat.  fifch  «“>«»  becaufe  the  Gauls  were  returning  to 
tbe  Caul.,  attack  Rome.  The  cutting  fwords  of  the  Gads, 
being  handled  both  with  fkill  and  ftrength,  were 
one  of  the  main  caufes  of  their  viftory  at  Allia  - 
the  di&ator  therefore,  to  prevent  them  from  the 
fame  advantages,  gave  the  Romans  helmets  of 
brafs,  bucklers  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  and 
long  fpears  to  prevent  the  ftrokes  of  the  fword. 
I-Ie  defeated  the  Gauls,  received  the  fubmiffion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Velitrae,  was  honoured  with 

a  triumph,  and  was  obliged  to  contend  with  the 
tribunes. 

of  However  much  they  refpefted’ the  perfon  of 

The'diti.!-'  Camillus,  thediflatorffiip,  by  being  too  common 
n.°  lonoer  impreffed  the  minds  of  the  people  with 

aXtormT  C“at  ^rea(^^nc^  veneration  which  it  had  done  form- 
was  become  erly.  Objects  which  men  are  accuftomed  to  fee 
mon,c°m’  grow  familiar,  and  it  is  an  egregious  fault  to  be 
iavifh  of  that  which,  to  be  ufeful,  muft  be  uncom¬ 
mon.  As  the  place  where  the  publick  alTemblies 
met,  was  almoft  become  a  field  of  battle,  Sextius 
and  Licinius  were  fo  daring  as  to  infult  the  dida- 
tor.  One  of  their  officers  prefumed  to  lay  hold  of 
jiim,  but  was  beaten  offby  the  patricians!  Camil¬ 
lus  marched  to  the  Capitol,  and  made  a  vow  to 
build  a  temple  to  Concord,  when  the  publick 
tranquillity  ffiould  be  reftored.  The  fenate  at  laft 
found  themfelves  obliged  to  yield  to  the  people, 
and  to  allow  them  to  choofe  a  plebeian  conful. 
All  the  proceedings  of  the  tribunes  aimed  at  this 

point. 
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point,  and  were  only  employed  as  means  to  ob¬ 
tain  it ;  but  however,  the  law  which  limited  pof- 
feffions  to  five  hundred  jugera,  was  at  the  fame 
time  accepted. 


CHAP.  II. 

fThe  Plebeians  admitted  to  the  Consulship.— 

<The  EJiabliJhment  of  a  Praetor  and  curule  E-* 
diles. — IVar  with  the  Campanians  and  Lat¬ 
ins, 

THE  confular  dignity  was  now  conferred  plebeian 
upon  a  new  man,  by  the  plebeians  having  confuU 
chofen  Sextius  the  tribune.  Notwithftandingthe 
prejudices  of  the  nobles,  it  was  for  the  advantage 
of  the  republick,  that  merit  could  raife  plebeians 
to  the  higheft  honours  of  the  ftate.  Camillus  Creatlon  of 
obtained  from  the  people,  as  if  in  exchange,  that  a  praetor, 
a  new  office  fhould  be  inftituted  to  which  only  ™u«.uru  c 
patricians  fhould  be  eligible,  which  was  called 
the  praetorfhip,  The  confuls  being  often  engag¬ 
ed  in  war,  and  unable  to  adminifter  juftice,  the 
praetor,  for  at  firft  there  was  only  one,  was  in- 
trufted  with  this  efifential  duty  of  government. 

At  the  fame  time  two  patrician  or  curule  ediles 
were  created,  whofe  duty  was  to  take  care  of  the 
temples,  theatres,  games,  publick  fquares,  the 
walls  of  the  city,  &c.  - 

The  curule  offices,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  who  Nobility** 
bore  them  had  a  privilege  of  being  carried  in  an  th^ctruic 
ivory  chair,  were  the  confulfhip,  cenibrfhip,  die-  ofikcs* 
tatorfhip,  prsetor(hip,and  this  new  office  of  edile. 

They  entitled  the  defeendants  of  thofe  who  had 
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enjoyed  them  to  the  rank  of  nobility  j  thus  a  dif¬ 
ference  was  made  between  noble  and  patrician . 
vanity,  always  ingenious  in  contriving  diftinc- 
tions,  made  one  likewife  between  the  noble  pa¬ 
tricians  and  the  noble  plebeians. 

game!;  that  finZularh  excellent  man  either  in 

and  the  iec-  Sood  07  bad fortune y  as  Livy  called  him,  was  car- 

cftabii/hL  Jied  off  by  the  plague,  which  put  a  total  flop 
by  fuperfti.  0  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  According  to  the 
natural  bias  of  the  human  race,  people  in  difmay 
give  tpemfelves  up  to  fuperftition,  but  at  this 
time  it  had  loft  its  former  aufterity.  It  is  alleg¬ 
ed  that  fuperftition  inftituted  the  fcenical  game's, 
or  theatrical  reprefentations,  to  appeafe  the  of¬ 
fended  gods  ;  and  likewife  reftored  the  ceremony 
of  the  leBiftemiuni)  which  had  been  twice  per¬ 
formed  already,  and  conlifted  in  fetting  up  beds 
in  the  temples,  into  which  the  ftatues  of  the  gods 
and  goddeftes  were  put,  to  whom  a  fealt  was 
ferved  up,  though  it  was  eaten  by  men. 

c  tbls  was  not  fufficient  to  deliver  them 

drive  the  o.  from  the  plague,  it  was  propofed  by  fome  old 

men,  to  renew  an  ancient  cuftom  long  difcontin- 
ued  of  driving  a  nail  into  the  wTall  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  accompanied  with  a  fol- 
cmn  ceremony  ;  and  for  which  purpofe  it  was 
neceflary  to  choofe  a  dilator.  Manlius  Imperi¬ 
ous  was  nominated,  and  drove  the  facred  nail. 

It  had  been  a  cuftom,  from  ignorance  of  the  nu¬ 
meral  characters  both  in  Tufcany  and  Rome, 
to  mark  the  number  of  years  with  nails,  which 
was  performed  by  the  conful,  and  undoubtedly 
it  was  from  thence  that  the  fantaftical  idea  of 
attaching  fo  much  importance  to  fuch  a  trifle  was 

derived. 
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derived.  Nothing  is  incredible  of  fuperftition, 
particularly  among  the  Romans. 

Manlius  haughty  and  fevere,  would  have  made  A&io n  of 
a  bad  ufe  of  his  power  as  di&ator,  if  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  had  not  obliged  him  to  refign  foon  ^/ather 
after  the  ceremony.  Afterwards  one  of  them  ac-  cured, 
cufed  him  of  oppreffing  the  citizens,  and  even  his 
own  fon,  whom  he  obliged  to  work  in  the  coun-» 
try  like  a  Have,  becaufe  of  adefedtin  hisfpeech; 
but  his  fon  being  informed  of  the  accufation, 
forgot  the  cruelty  of  his  father*  and  coming  to  . 
Rome,  haftened  to  the  houfe  of  the  tribune, 
where,  prefenting  a  dagger  to  his  throat,  he  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  fwear  that  he  would  not  continue 
the  profecution.  The  people  approved  an  adtion 
which  proceeded  from  filial  affedtion,  though  in 
other  refpedls  reprehenfible. 

I  fhall  not  flop  to  defcribe  the  Angle  combat  WondetfuJ 
between  Manlius  Torquatus  and  a  giant  of  the  Gone* 
Gauls,  whom  he  ftript  of  a  gold  collar  after  he  worthy 
had  killed  him,  in  prefence  of  both  armies  ;  nor  ofnotice* 
a  fimilar  engagement  of  Valerius  Corvus,  who 
was  faid  to  have  been  affilted  by  a  raven  that 
perched  upon  his  helmet  ;  nor  the  miracle  of 
the  gulph  into  which  Curtius  threw  himfelf 
headlong,  becaufe  the  augurs  had  declared  that 
it  would  clofe  when  what  they  had  of  the  great- 
eft  value  was  thrown  into  it  ;  nor  other  fads  of 
the  fame  kind,  which  have  either  been  invented 
or  exaggerated  by  national  pride.  I  haften  to 
that  period  when  we  fhall  give  the  hiftory  of  the 
Punit  k  war,  and  in  the  mean  time  fhall  only 
collect  fuch  matter  as  will  afford  proper  fubiedts 
for  refledtion. 
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confuide-  The  Roman  valour  was  continually  employ-* 
feaud.  ed  in  carrying  on  new  wars.  Genucius  the  ple¬ 
beian  coniul  fufferedhimfelf  to  be  furprifed  by  the 
Hernici,  vyhen  his  army  forfook  him,  and  he  was 
killed  in  the  field  :  Upon  which  the  patricians 
exclaimed  againft  the  new  law,  as  if  a  general 
taken  from  the  body  of  the  plebeians  could  not 
fail  to  be  defeated  j  however  Licinius  was  a  fec- 
ond  time  chofen  conful,  and  was  not  defeated. 
....  ^is  laws  had  made  hated  by  the  nobility, 

infringe*  his  and  hY  infringing  them,  he  brought  a  juft  accu- 
bount‘?hV  Nation  againft  himfelf.  Initead  of  only  five  hun- 
five  hun-  dred  jugera  of  land,  he  poflefled  more  than  a 
1  * r "  thoufand,  but  to  evade  the  law,  had  made  a  pre¬ 
tended  refignation  of  one  half  to  his  fon,  having 
already  emancipated  him.  When  he  was  out  of 
office,  the  fraud  was  proved,  and  he  was  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  a  fine. 

Itwast.be  r  Avar.ice  is  always  ingenious  to  get  rid  of  the 

that avari  *etters  imp°fed  on  it  by  law.  If  the  holding 
would  evade  property  in  common  be  not  firmly  eftablilhed  as 
thiuaw.  jt  was  at  Sparta,  it  feems  impofiible  to  have  it 
confined  within  narrow  limits.  The  Romans 
copftantly  acquiring  lands,  and  having  a  power 
to  difpofeof  their  property  by  will,  the  Licinian 

Redu&ion  law  of  courfe  muft  fali ro  the  gr°und-  The  in- 
of  interefts.  tereft  of  money  was  fixed  at  one  per  cent .  but 

that  was  only  a  means  of  roufing  the  defires  of 
ufury.  Ten  years  after,  the  intereft  was  again 
lowered  one  half. 

An  attempt  Rutilus>  a  plebeian  di&ator,  having  defeated 
to  wreft  the  the  Fufcans,  the  jealous  patricians  became  more 
o™fof*the  deiirous  to  recover  their  ancient  prerogatives, 
plebeians ^)ey  fucceeded  fo  as  to  keep  the  confulfhip  for 
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Nfome  years  in  their  own  body,  but  the  people 
complained  ;  diffenfions  were  renewed,  and  it 
was  neceffary  to  fatisfy  the  plebeians,  who  there¬ 
by  opened  to  themfelves  the  way  to  the  cenfor- 
fliip.  The  power  of  creating  fenators  being 
transferred  from  the  confuls  to  the  cenfors,  great¬ 
ly  increafed  the  authority  of  that  office. 

A  terrible  war  was  kindled  between  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Samnites,  v/ho  had  already  attacked, 
and  were  upon  the  point  of  reducing  the  Cam¬ 
panians,  an  effeminate  people,  whofe  capital, 
the  famous  city  of  Capua,  trembled  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  enemy.  The  Campanians  im¬ 
plored  the  protection  of  Rome  ;  but  were  told, 
that  as  the  republrck  was  united  by  a  folemn 
treaty  with  the  Samnites,  it  could  not  be  broken. 
To  remove  this  obdacle,  they  yielded  themfelves 
to  the  Romans,  who  received  them  with  open 
arms  :  Upon  which  ambaffadours  were  fent  to 
defire  that  the  Samnites  would  not  meddle  with 
a  country  dependent  on  Rome,  and  with.indruc- 
tions  to  affume  the  language  of  threatening,  if 
entreaties  did  not  avail.  The  indignation  of  the 
Samnites  burft  forth  by  laying  wade  the  country 
of  Campania,  and  war  was  immediately  declared 
by  the  Romans. 

The  fate  of  the  war  turned  in  favour  of  the 
party  mod  accudomed  to  conquer,  but  woeful 
experience  had  already  fhewn  that  audere  man¬ 
ners,  fo  neceffary  to  a  republick,  were  not  proof 
againd  contagion.  The  Roman  foldiers,  feduced 
by  the  plealures  of  Capua,  entered  into  an  in¬ 
famous  plot  to  drive  out  the  Campanians,  and 
take  poffeffion  of  their  country.  Rutilus  the 
conful  having  prevented  the  effects  of  this  plot, 
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the  history 

a  number  of  the  confpirators  marched  againft 
Rome.  This  was  a  moft  unheard  of  outrage, 
and  Valerius  Corvus  was  chofen  dictator  to  Hop 
its  progrefs  ;  which  he  effe&ed  without  blood- 
ihecf  by  perluading  the  mutineers  to  lay  down 
their  aims.  The  Samnites  being  defeated,  they 

fued  foi  peace,  and  renewed  their  alliance  with 
Rome. 

The  Latins  in  the  mean  time  wanted  either 
to  (hake  off  the  yoke,  or  be  admitted  to  lhare  the 
fifft  honours  of  Rome,  and  joined  the  Campa¬ 
nians  and  fome  others  in  a  revolt.  The  two 
confuls,  Manlius  Torquatus  and  Decius  Mus, 
fignalized  themfelves  in  the  courfe  of  this  war. 
Decius,  upon  feeing  the  Romans  give  ground, 
devoting  himfelf  to  the  infernal  gods,  and  rulh- 
ing  into  the  midft  of  the  Latin  army,  died  a 
vi£tim  to  fave  his  country.  Manlius  had  con¬ 
demned  his  own  fon  to  death  for  fighting  with¬ 
out  his  orders,  and  gained  a  complete  victory, 
which  may  be  afcribed  to  the  enthufiafm  with 
which  the  foldiers  are  animated  by  fuch  exam¬ 
ples.  Several  years  after,  during  a  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  the  fon  of  Decius  devoted  himfelf  as 
his  father  had  done,  and  with  the  fame  fuccefs  to 
the  army.  1  hefe  remarkable  actions,  fo  likely 
to  afieft  credulous  minds,  aimed  always  fuc- 
ceed,  while  fuperdition  prevails. 

The  Latins  being  at  lad  reduced,  Camillus 
the  conful,  grandfbn  of  the  famous  dictator,  to 
attach  them  to  the  date,  and  to  increafe  the 
number  of  citizens,  recommended  their  being 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Romans.  The  foie 
means  of  ejiablijhing  a  firm  dominion,  faid  he,  is  to 
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aft  injuch  a  manner  as  (hall  make  the  people  happy • 
in  obeying .  This  prudent  policy  contributed 
more  than  every  thing  elfe  to  increafe  the  Roman 
power.  The  fenate  followed  their  old  maxims,  Junet™°* 
but  made  a  difference  according  to  the  greater  puniihed. 
or  lefs  degrees  of  guilt  among  the  conquered. 

Several  of  the  Latin  ftates  were  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  the  city,  while  others  had  part  of  their 
lands  taken  from  them.  Velitras  was  razed  to 
the  ground,  becaufe  it  had  frequently  revolted. 

The  Campanians  were  plundered,  and  colonies 
fent  to  different  places.  Rome  derived  great 
advantage  from  her  late  victories,  which  fore¬ 
boded  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy. 

Privernum,  a  Volfcian  city,  revolted  fome 
time  after,  and  was  foon  reduced.  It  was  de-  ofLVmer- 
bated  in  what  manner  the  prifoners  fhould  be  nian* 
treated  ;  a  number  of  the  fenators  thought  that 
they  deferved  to  be  put  to  death,  but  the  fpirited 
noble  reply  of  one  of  the  inhabitants  faved  the 
whole.  He  was  afked  what  punifhment  he 
thought  his  fellow  citizens  deferved  ?  Hhat  which 
men  deferve  who  think  themjelves  worthy  of  liberty , 
anfwered  he  :  But  if  you  are  pardoned,  added 
Plautius  the  conful,  how  will  you  behave  ?  Our 
behaviour ,  replied  the  prifoner,  depends  upon 
yours.  If  you  grant  us  equitable  terms ,  we  will 
remain  faithful ;  but  if  you  impofe  harfij  and  tinjufl 
conditions,  our  fidelity  will  be  but  of  fhort  duration . 

The  Romans  thought  nobly,  and  on  this  occa-  ^SR^‘ 
fion,  looked  upon  thefe  men  who  were  jealous  mire  and 
of  liberty,  as  worthy  of  their  republick,  and  ad-  ?ebe°s?ths 
mittedthem  as  fellow  citizens. 
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pretended  a  time  when  the  glory  of  Rome  increafed 

ct women"  vv’t^  her  power,  a  hundred  and  feventy  women 
againft  their  (according  to  fume,  three  hundred  and  feventy") 
were  convidted  of  having  prepared  poifon  for 
their  hufbands,  when  an  epidemick  dil'order  was 
prevailing,  and  efcaped  punifhment  by  poifoning 
themfelves.  That  crime  was  fo  little  known,  that 
they  had  no  law  againfl  poifoners.  The  plot  was 
afcribed  to  a  kind  of  madnefs,  and  believed  to 
be  a  fcourge  lent  from  heaven  ;  a  dictator  was 
therefore  chofen  to  drive  the  facred  nail  in  the 
temple  of  the  Capitol.  Livy  durft  not  certify 
fuch  an  improbable  fa<5t.  The  moil  corrupt  city 
in  the  world  could  fcarce  have  been  guilty  of 
fuch  a  frenzy.  Rome  was  not  immoral. 
r  The  people  flill  continued  to  fuffer  from  the 
bid  imprif-  cruelty  of  then  creditois.  Ely  a  law  of  the 
onmenc  ur  Twelve  Tables  they  had  a  power  to  feize  the 
perfons  of  infolvent  debtors,  and  to  keep  them 
in  flavery,  till  they  had  difeharrged  their  debts  by 
their  fervices.  Publilius,  a  young  plebeian,  hav¬ 
ing  devoted  himfelf  to  this  flavery  to  relieve  his 
father,  was  unworthily  treated  by  the  creditor, 
from  whom  he  therefore  made  his  efcape,  and  laid 
his  complaint  before  the  affembly  of  the  people  ; 
upon  which  the  fenate  paffed  a  decree,  whereby 
creditors  were  prohibited  from  putting  debtors 
in  chains,  whole  property  and  not  their  perfons 
fhould  be  refponfible  for  their  debts.  This  law, 
fo  important  to  liberty,  was  confirmed  by  the  af- 
fembly  of  the  people  ;  but  it  was  not  always  re- 
fpefted  by  the  infatiable  cravings  of  avarice. 
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War  with  the  Samnites. — Appius  chojen  Cen¬ 
sor. — Plebeians  admitted  to  the  Priefihood . 

TH  E  Samnites  had  again  taken  up  arms, 

and  were  defeated  by  Fabius,  genera!  of  the  p^ifh  Fab- 
horfe,  in  the  abfence,  and  contrary  to  the  orders  ingcon- 
of  Papirius  the  didtator,  who  repaired  to  the 
camp  to  punifh  him  for  difobedience,  and  or-  orders* 
dered  the  lidors  to  ftrip  him,  and  prepare  the 
rods  and  axes  ;  but  the  army  oppofing  thepun- 
ifhment,  Fabius  fled  for  fhelter  to  Rome, 
where  his  father  appealed  from  the  fentence  of 
the  dictator  to  the  people.  Papirius  pleaded 
againft  them,  infilled  upon  the  military  laws, 
and  the  neceffity  of  preferving  fubordination  in¬ 
violable,  and  quoted  the  examples  of  Brutus  and 
Manlius.  The  people  not  daring  to  pronounce 
againft  him,  joined  to  implore  his  clemency, 
and  the  family  of  the  Fabii  throwing  themfelves 
at  his  feet,  begged  for  mercy.  In  fuch  cafe  the 
fe verity  of  the  laws  might  be  foftened  without  an 
injury  to  difcipline  ;  the  prudent  diftator  there¬ 
fore  made  ufe  of  his  abfolute  authority,  to  pro¬ 
nounce  pardon. 

The  Romans,  vain  of  having  gained  fo  many  Year  of 
viftories,  thought  the  difgrace  which  they  fuf-  Th^Ro4-^’ 
fered  at  the  ftraits  of  Caudium  intolerable.  This  ™a^d,br“ 
was  a  defile  near  Caudium  into  which  they  were  theSam- 
drawn  by  aftratagem  of  Pontius  the  general  of  ftraits  of 
the  Samnites,  and  found  themfelves  fhut  up  as  in  Caudlum* 
a  prifon.  Pontius  was  advifed  by  his  father,  ei¬ 
ther 
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behave  to  them  with  generofity,  or  to 
maffacre  every  man  of  them  j  but  he  chofe  to 
take  a  worfe  ftep,  which  was  to  make  them  pafs 
under  the  yoke  and  to  difmifsthem,  upon  the 
conful  s  giving  their  word  that  the  war  ffiould  be 
ended.  By  this  means  he  left  them  the  power 
of  being  revenged  for  the  affront. 

The  hearts  of  the  foldiers  were  preyed  upon 
by  blent  rage,  and  the  ignominy  they  had  fuf- 
fered,  raifed  anger  rather  than  confternation  in 
the  city.  The  fenate  declared  that  the  Roman 
people  were  not  to  be  bound  by  treaties  made 
without  their  orders.  Pofihumius,  the  conful 
who  had  concluded  it,  defired  to  be  delivered 
up  with  the  other  officers,  that  the  republick 
might  be  freed  from  all  obligations.  That  °-0od 
faith  which  has  been  fo  much  praifed  in  tirewo¬ 
mans,  did  not  appear  to  advantage  on  this  oc- 
cafion.  Pofihumius,  as  had  been  previoufly 
agreed  upon,  flruck  the  herald,  who  delivered 
urn  up,  and  cried  out— A low  I  am  a  Samnit fy 
and  you  are  the  amhajfadour  of  Rome ;  1  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  laws  of  nations ,  and  Rome  may  go  to  war . 
Pontius,  juftly  provoked  at  fuch  a  mean  artifice, 
refufed  to  deliver  the  prifoners  that  were  in  his 

poffefllon  ;  fo  that  both  parties  prepared  for  a 
bloody  war. 

During  the  many  years  which  this  war  lafted, 
the  Samnites  were  conftantly  defeated,  and  fuf- 
fered  inseparable  Ioffes.  Pontius,  their  genera], 
was  led  in  triumph  to  Rome  with  his  hands  tied 
behind  him,  and  fo  far  from  being  refpeCled  for 
his  valour,  was  barbaroufly  beheaded.  Four  and 
twenty  triumphs,  which  the  Romans  celebrated 

for 
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for  victories  gained  over  their  enemies,  coft  a 
great  deal  of  blood,  and  the  (enate  at  latt  heark¬ 
ened  to  propofals  for  a  treaty  of  peace,  when 
the  conful  Curius  Dentatus,who  was  much  more 
refpeftable  on  account  of  his  virtues  than  his 
high  rank,  was  intruded  with  drawing  up  the 
articles.  This  great  man,  who  preferred  a  life  _ 
of  poverty,  was  eating  his  repaid  out  of  a  wooden  D“""*us 

difh,  when  the  SamniteambaiTadourscametobeg  incorrupt- 

an  audience,  and  offered  him  a  confiderable  fum 
of  money  to  procure  his  intereft  in  their  favour. 

My  poverty ,  faid  he,  undoubtedly  made  you  expert 
to  corrupt  my  honour  ;  but  I  love  rather  to  com¬ 
mand  thoje  who  have  gold,  than  to  be  myfelfthe 
owner.  If  there  is  pride  in  this  expreffion,  it  is  y„r  ot- 
the  pride  of  a  noble  foul.  After  a  war  of  forty 
nine  years,  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  concluded,  alliance 
though  it  is  not  known  what  were  the  terms.  Samnites. 

Several  olher  Italian  dates,  particularly  the 
Galli  Senones,  who  had  fettled  upon  the  coaft  fubdu. 
of  the  Adriatick,  were  obliged,  about  the  fame 
time,  to  fubmitto  the  Roman  power.  In  fifty 
five  days,  the  iEqui  loft  no  lefs  than  forty  one 
towns,  which  were  undoubtedly,  for  the  molt 
part,  only  large  villages.  The  Romans  reckon¬ 
ed  at  this  time  two  hundred  and  feventy  three 
thoufand  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  ;  fo  that 
Rome  might  be  expefted  to  execute  very  great 
undertaki  ngs. 

Some  remarkable  changes  happened  during  Cenforftip 
this  epocha.  Appius  Cladius,  who  was  cenfor  ot  Applu3* 
in  the  year  four  hundred  and  forty  one,  and  was 
continued  for  five  years,  but  molt  remarkable 
for  having  conftrufted  an  aqueduct  feven  miles 
long,  and  for  the  Appian  way,  which  reached 

as 
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as  far  as  Capua,  flawed  himfelf  the  enemy  of 

vlV?aCe  <r  mUCh,  3S  his  anceftors  had  been 
iplent  in  afferting  their  prerogatives  He  ad 

7  ^'“‘^renate, which 
'  V  they  f°on  fuppreffed,  This  fame 

ren:or  diiinbuted  home  of  the  lower  people  of 

the  ci  ty  into  all  the  tribes,  fo  that,  by  having  the 

majority  of  votes,  he  made  himfelf  matter  offheir 

,  T^nS;  (but  t,ie  f*mous  general  Fabius  beino 
e-led  ten, or,  very  f00n  remedied  this  difcrder3 
for  the  whole  populace  were  immediately  fettled 
in  t  ie  four  tribes  of  the  city,  fo  that  their  votes 
could  not  weigh  down  the  feale.  This  ufeful 
re  ormation  procured  him  the  furname  of  Max- 

j,m  uS,jW  UC 1  ™as  ^anded  down  to  his  pofterity  • 
he  had  not  gained  fo  much  honour  by  all  his 
victories  and  triumphs.  It  muft  be  allowed 
that  a  wholefome  law  may  procure  advantages 
greatly  fuperiour  to  victories. 

.  The  P^ians  always  kept  the  priefthood  in 

tneir  poffeffion,  an  important  prerogative  among 

a  fuperfhtious  people,  who  were  to  be  led  by 
aidpices  and  religious  ceremonies.  Two  tribunes 
of  the  people,  both  of  the  name  of  Ogulnius, 
attacked  the  patricians  upon  this  head,  and  cauf- 

ed  four  pontiffs  and  five  augurs  to  be  created 
from  the  body  of  the  plebeians. 

Flavius,  the  Ion  of  a  freed  man,  having  be¬ 
come  curuie  edile  a  few  years  before  thisT'me, 
and  being  defpifed  by  the  nobles  on  account  of 
his  buth,  revenged  himfelf,  by  publifiiing  the 
(calendars)  and  the  formulary  of  the  laws. 
The  pontiffs  made  a  great  myifery  of  them,  to 
fupport  their  own  power,  and  it  was  only  through 

therp 
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them  that  the  proper  days  for  pleading  could  be 
known,  or  the  neceffary  forms  that  were  requir¬ 
ed  in  carrying  on  p  roc  dies  :  They  therefore  en¬ 
deavoured  to  keep  the  people  dependent,  by- 
keeping  them  in  ignorance,  which  is  the  very 
fame  as  we  formerly  obferved  to  be  the  practice 
of  the  priefts  in  Alia,  Egypt,  &c.  This  zeal  for 
the  intereft  of  their  order  would  not  have  been 
fo  ardent  at  Rome,  where  the  priefts  were  more 
truly  citizens,  if  it  had  not  been,  that  the  nobili¬ 
ty  looked  upon  the  priefthood  as  part  of  their 
exclufive  privileges,  and  an  inftrument  by  which 
they  might  be  maintained  or  extended. 


SIXTH  EPOC  HA. 

WAR.  with  PYRRHUS. 

Followed  by  the  Punick  War. 

The  Romans  become  formidable  out  of  Italy. 

from  the  year  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  feventy 
one j  to  five  hundred  and  fifty  two. 


C  H  A  P.  I. 


tf/ar  with  the  Tarentines. — Pyrrhus  defeated 
in  Italy. — Particular  Anecdotes. 


BY  continual  wars,  and  fubduing  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  Rome  paved  the  way  for  greater 

conquefts,  and  the  time  was  now  at  hand,  when 

led 
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Mere'  anki°"’  was  t0  in  * 

to  kin'die  1,7  n13  ‘t  li"8le  rPark  “'“"Mg 

kindle  that  flame  which  fucceflively  fee  on 

co^toThew'if thC  kn°Wn  W°rld  ;  and  we  now 

come  to  lhew  its  origin  and  progrefs. 

Year  of  Among  the  cities  of  Mao-na  Gra-rk  r«-  <-  a 

Rome  4*71,  on  the  fom-h  c  j  1 ^  rt  ^rascia>  fituated 

The Taren.  0  ,  10outh  coafts  of  Italy,  Tarentum  a  mU 
tines  infuit  ny  from  Sparta,  was  mnft-  a-A*  c?  °~ 

the  Romans  ~a  l  1  *  A  -oit  eminently  diftinguilh- 

and  can  e<a  hy  her  wealth,  luxury,  pride  nnd 
Pyrrhus  to  oufnef;  nrR/a  m  ' y  P  y  and  voluptu- 

their  aid.  oul”els*  The  Tarentines  detefted  the  Romans 

as  dreadful  conquerors,  and  ddpifed  them  as 

barbarians  j  they  had  already,  in  private  begun 

to  fet  fome  fpnngs  in  motion  again!!  them,  fnd 

at  ad |Prov°ked  them  in  a  manner  which  it  was 

'2°?  £  t0  f0^r-  Uaving  infultedfomeRo 
^allejs  that  had  anchored  in  their  port 

l.mb,flCOrP  eretthe  0utra§e’  by  affronting  the 
ambaffadours  Wh0  were  fent  to  demand  fatSfac- 

rohe  nfpn  ftl?f  r-em  e,ven  made  water  upon  the 
lobe  of  Pofthum.us,  who  was  of  confular  dignity 

2  ,,  f,th!  err)Haffy,  and  the  people  ap- 

c riedf  p  Jl  Ud  peals  °f  lau§hter-  Laugh  now, 
a  I  oithumius,  you  will  weep  by  and  by.  The 

Jtain  upon  my  habit  will  be  wafhed  in  your  blood. 

e  Tarentines  were  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 

their  committing  this  excefs,  and  very  foon  be- 

anrliS  confequence  ;  they  therefore 

applied  for  affikance  to  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus, 

one  of  the  greateft  warriors  of  Greece,  and 

formed  under  the  generals  of  Alexander. 

Amtitionof  •  1  hlS  Prmce>  wh°  was  as  brave  and  as  ambi- 
E%*ns of  tIOUS  as  A1^xander,  ftut  up  in  a  fmall  obfeure 
kingdom,  wanted  only  to  fignalize  himfelfbv 
o  4  enterprifes,  from  whence  he  expected  to  de¬ 
rive  eminent  advantages.  His  minifter,  the  fa¬ 
mous 
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mous  Cyneas,  a  difciple  of  Demofthenes  in  do-  ™ 
quence,  a  profound  politician,  and  able  general,  Cyn^. 
fruitlefsly  reprefented  to  him,  that  he  was  pur¬ 
ging  chimerical  happinefs,  and  that  he  would 
enjoy  much  greater  felicity,  by  making  a  pru¬ 
dent  ufe  of  what  he  already  pofieffed,  than  by 
tormenting  himfelf  in  the  vain  fearch  of  ufelefs 
and  uncertain  conquefts  ;  but  Pyrrhus  was  deaf 
to  every  thing  except  what  was  fuggefted  by  his 
ruling  pafTion.  He  already  fancied  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  all  Italy,  from  whence  he  could  rapidly 
extend  his  dominion  on  every  fide  ;  but  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  conceal  his  intentions,  he  leemed  to  yield 
to  the  intreaties  of  the  1  arentines  with  reluc¬ 
tance,  and  defired  they  would  detain  him  as  fliort 
a  time  in  Italy  as  poffible. 

Cyneas  very  foon  arrived  with  three  thoufand  TjieTaren 
men  at  Tarentum ;  and  while  he  waited  for  the  tines  Cub- 
king,  put  the  citadel  in  order.  Pyrrhus  very  ^ 
foon  followed  his  minifter  with  three  thouland 
horfe,  twenty  elephants,  and  twenty  thoufand 
heavy  armed  infantry.  He  found  the  I  aren¬ 
tines  immerfed  in  indolence  and  effeminacy,  and 
expecting  to  purlue  their  pleafures  while  his  ar¬ 
my  fhould  fight  for  their  protection  ;  but  they 
had  given  themfelves  up  to  a  matter,  who,  by 
his  orders,  inftantly  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 

The  theatres  were  fhut  up,  and  an  end  put  to 
feftivals  :  Thefe  voluptuous  people  were  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  military  difcipline,  and  faw  them¬ 
felves  incorporated  with  the  troops  of  Epirus. 

Many  of  them  fled,  as  they  could  not  fubmit  to 
labour,  or  conftraint,  even  for  the  defence  of 

their  country.  So  much  do  men  degenerate  in 

the  * 
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die  bofom  of  luxury  and  idlenefs,  that  the  Ta 
renunes  were  become  a  nation  of  women. 

borne  young  libertines,  who  had  abufed  the 
king  when  in  their  cups,  were  faved  by  a  ftroke 

woUSti  f  kie^  fent  f0r  Aem^ext  day 
to  pumlh  them  for  their  infolence,  when  beinrr 

1  eproacned  for  their  mifbehaviour,  Truly,  replied 

$ f wine  had  ™  lifted 

ive  jhould  have  done  worfe,  we  (hould  have  ajjaffnat- 

ed  you.  Pyrrhus  either  defpifed  the  diitourfe  of 

ch  unkards,  or  thought  it  was  more  to  his  honour 
to  pardon  them. 

Levinus  the  Roman  conful,  in  the  mean  time, 

fnncrhr^ '  country,  and  the  two  armies 

fought  with  the  greateft  courage,  when  the  Gre¬ 
cian  prince,  too  eafily  diftinguiflied  by  his  bril- 
iiant  armour,  was  expofed  to  the  moft  imminent 
danger;  but  he  put  on  other  arms  in  which  he 
equally  proved  his  valour,  and  by  means  of  his 
elephants  gained  the  viftory.  The  Romans,  who 
had  never  before  feen  any,  were  frightened  at 
the  light  of  thefe  monftrous  animals  loaded  with 
combatants  ;  the  horfes  terrified,  ran  away  with 
t  ieir  1 1  ders,  and  the  diforder  becoming  general, 
the  whole  army  took  to  flight  :  However,  they 
had  made  fuch  daughter  that  Pyrrhus  faid  upon 
the  occafion  By  another  fuch  viSlory  I  {hall  be 
niined :  Neverthelefs  he  continued  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Rome,  and  arrived  within  feven  leagues 
of  the  city,  when  the  approach  of  two  confular 
armies  made  him  retire. 

1  l  hey  lent  ambafladours  to  him  to  treat  about 
the  ranfom  or  exchange  of  prifoners,  and  the 
vntuous  Fabricius,  ftill  poor,  though  placed  in 

the 
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the  higheft  rank,  was  one  of  the  ennbaffy.  The  ^ on 

money  which  was  offered  to  him  by  ryrr  ,  Greeks, 
only  ferved  to  fhew  his  contempt  for  riches. 

Cyneas  was  one  day  explaining  to  him  the  princi-  - 
pies  of  the  feet  of  the  Epicureans  which  he  pro- 
fefied,  when  the  Roman  exclaimed,  O  ye  gods , 
may  fuch  be  the  doRrine  followed  by  our  enemies, 
while  they  are  at  war  with  Rome  !  It  is  likewne 
added,  that  when  Pyrrhus  invited  him  to  come 
and  fettle  in  his  court,  where  he  promifed  to  raiie 
him  to  the  higheft  honours,  I  would  by  no  means 
recommend  it  to  you,  replied  he  ;  for  when  your  fub- 
jeRs  know  me,  they  will  prefer  me  for  their  king. 

Pyrrhus  was  defirous  of  concluding  a  peace  Cyneas  fent 
with  a  people  whom  he  found  it  fo  difficult  to  to  negotiate 

overcome,  and  therefore  ordered  Cyneas  to  rol- 
low  the  Roman  ambaffadours  to  negotiate  the 
terms.  This  able  minifter  very  foon  learnt  to  re¬ 
gard  the  Romans  :  Neither  man  nor  woman 
would  accept  of  the  prefents  which  he  offered 
them,  in  the  name  of  his  mafter.  After  a  long  de¬ 
liberation,  the  fenate,  excited  by  the  old  Appius, 
made  the  following  memorable  anfwer,  in  which 
the  fieady  character  of  the  republick  is  ftrongly  ThcRo_ 
imprinted:  u  Let  Pyrrhus  leave  Italy,  and  then  mans  ^ 

<c  fend  to  demand  a  peace  ;  but  while  he  remains  rhus  to  quit 
“  in  the  country,  Rome  will  profecute  the  war.” 

Cyneas  was  ordered  to  leave  the  city  that  very 
day  ;  and  in  giving  an  account  of  his  embaffy  to 
the  king,  faid,  that  Rome  appeared  to  him  like  a 

temple ,  and  the  fenate  an  affembly  of  kings .  FabriciU8 

It  is  faid,  that  the  phylician  or  Pyrrhus,  fo m e  aCqliaints 
time  after  this,  made  an  offer  to  the  Romans  to 
poifon  the  king  for  a  fum  of  money.  (It  is  not  of 

cafy  dan.iyl‘ 
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eafy  to  give  credit  to  this,  for  whatbetterfor- 
tune  couid  he  hope  from  Rome  than  from  a 
cour.  r)  Fabricius,  the  conful,  generoufly  ao~ 
quainted  the  king  with  the  offer  of  his  phyfician, 

a"d.orVhnS  Part)  accordlnS to  Eutropius,  deferv- 
'  ffOW1rnS  encomium  ••  H  were  a  more  eafy 

ta/k  to  turn  the  fun  out  of  his  courfe,  than  to  turn 
Fabricius  from  the  paths  of  juftice  and  probity.  It 
is  with  pleafure  that  I  mention  thefe  anecdotes 
as  important  leffons  of  virtue  j  that  manly  virtue’ 
which  knows  how  to  contemn  the  deity  of  cor¬ 
rupted  fouls.  The  critick  may  fufped  fome  of 
them  to  be  fictitious,  but  they  perfedly  corre- 
JPond  with  the  chara&er  of  the  moft  illuftrious 
Romans,  who  certainly  poffeffed  that  greatnefs 

°.  w^lch  laid  thofe  voluptuous  enemies  at 

their  feet,  who  were  accuftomed  to  wealth  and 
luxury. 

Year  of  Pyrrhlis>  tired  of  a  war  which  brought  no  ad- 
R°me  47s.  vantage,  laid  hold  of  a  pretence  for  withdrawing- 
feated  at  dc-  from  Italy,  and  paffed  over  to  Sicily,  where  the 
Beneven-  Syracufans  implored  his  affiftance  againft  the 
Carthaginians.  He  fucceeded  there  at  firft,  but 
aftei  wards  having  loft  all  hope,  he  returned  to 
Italy,  and  near  Beneventurn  attacked  Curius 
Dentatus,  who  gained  a  victory,  and  put  him  to 
Bight.  .The  Romans  were  no  longer  difmayed 
at  the  fight  of  his  elephants,  but  by  throwing  a 
fort  of  flaming  darts,,  and  piercing  them  with 
pikes,  made  them  quite  furious ;  and,  as  was 

frequently  the  cafe,  this  rage  was  turned  ao-ainft 
their  conductors. 

The  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  in  which  the  fituation 
of  every  corps  of  his  army  was  fixed  within  one 
inclofu  re,  in  fir  lifted  the  conquerors  in  the  art  of 

encamping. 
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encamping.  The  Romans,  always  attentive 
to  imitate  whatever  they  found  excellent  in  the 
practice  of  other  nations,  added  courage  and  dn- 
cipline  to  amazing  refources  of  natural  genius. 

It  is  by  imitation  that  good  inventions  are  im¬ 
proved,  and  new  ones  afterwards  contrived. 

Six  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  Pyr-  He  quit? 
rhus  quitted  Italy.  He  let  out  with  a  defign  of  became  tub- 
taking  Macedonia  from  Antigonus  Gonatus  ;  j^the 
carried  the  war  even  into  Peloponnefus,  and  was 
killed  at  the  fiege  of  Argos.  Bold  and  enterprif- 
ing,  but  ralh  and  inconfiderate,  he  was  only  an 
illuftrious  adventurer,  who  could  not  poffioly 
fucceed  againft  the  unihaken  conftancy  of  the 
Romans.  The  cities  of  Tarentum,  Crotona, 

Locri,  all  Grascia  Magna,  all  Italy  properly  fo 
called,  fell  very  foon  under  the  Roman  govern¬ 
ment,  at  leaft  as  allies,  who  were  confidered  as  too 
weak  to  o'oftruft  the  intentions  of  the  lepublick. 

They  were  principally  indebted  to  the  leverity  of 
their  difcipline  for  all  their  fuccefs,  of  which  we 
fhall  fee  a  new  and  very  remarkable  example. 

Rhegium,  a  Grecian  colony,  fituated  in  the 
moil  fouthern  extremity  of.Italy,  had  put  ltlelr  the  garrifoa 
under  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  admitted  a 
garrifon  of  four  thoufand  men.  The  foldiers  very  punilhed. 
foon  adopted  the  manners  of  the  country,  gave 
themfelves  up  to  every  gratification,  and  their 
relifh  for  pleafure  brought  them  at  laft  to  be 
guilty  of  a  moft  enormous  wickednefs  ;  by  form¬ 
ing  a  deteftable  confpiracy,  murdering  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  taking  poflefTion  of  their  property. 

The  war  with  Pyrrhus  delayed  the  punifhment 
of  this  enormity  5  but  when  it  was  finilhed,  one 
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of  the  confuls  was  fent  to  inflid  the  puni/hmenf 
due  to  fuch  a  dreadful  offence.  He  befieged  the 
rebels  in  Rhegium,  and  obliged  them  to  furren- 
der,  after  a  moft  violent  refiftance,  in  which  the 
greateft  part  of  them  fought  a  voluntary  death. 
There  were  only  three  hundred  taken  prifoners 
who  were  all  condemned  by  the  fenate  and  exe¬ 
cuted,  notwithftanding  the  oppofition  of  one  of 
the  tribunes.  Without  fuch  examples  topreferve 

fubordination,  the  Romans  would  have  become 
meer  banditti. 

Rigour  of  The  feverity  of  the  cenfors  contributed  e- 
tbyenfor-  qually  to  preferve  the  manners  of  the  people, 
Cornelius  upon  which  the  Roman  greatnefs  effentially  de- 
peiied'theX'  pended.  Cornelius  Rufinus  was  excluded  from 
hi"  fifve°r  £le  ^cnate  ^  die  cenfors  for  having  more  than 
Themar  ■  fi"cen  marks  °f  filver  plate  in  his  pofleffion. 
•\gbtZncn.  had  been  tvyice  conful,  and  once  didator. 
Though  he  was  reputed  to  be  both  unjuft  and 
avaricious,  it  was  by  means  of  Fabricius  that 
he  obtained  the  confulfhip.  I  would  nather, 
faid  that  great  man,  be  pillaged  by  a  conful,  than 
led  prijoner  by  an  enemy .  Ic  would  feem  that, 
among  the  candidates  that  year,  there  was  not 
one  to  be  found  who  was  a  good  general  and  an 
h  on  eft  man.  v  _  .  ",  f 

Poverty  of  Can  ^  be  believed,  that  about  this  time  the 
Curius.  incorruptible  Curius  was  accufed  of  having 
converted  fame  of  the  plunder  taken  in  war  to 
his  own  ufe  ?  For  his  vindication  he  produced  a 
wooden  veflel,  which  he  ufed  at  facrifices,  and 
fwore  that  it  was  the  only  plunder  that  he  had 
ever  admitted  into  his  houfe.  The  fenate 
having  made  him  an  offer  of  fifty  jugera  of  the 

con- 
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conquered  lands,  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus,  he 
replied  that  he  lived  very  well  upon  feven,  and 
would  never  confent  to  fet  a  bad  example. 

Such  a  noble  inftance  of  difintereftednefs  ex-  Difintered- 
cited  emulation  in  the  republick.  The  Roman  the  ambaf- 
ambaffadours,  who  were  lent  into  Egypt,  to  enter  [^oEg/pu 
into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  depofited  the  rich  prefents,  which  they  had 
been  forced  to  accept  from  that  prince,  in  the 
publick  treafury  at  their  return,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  fenate,  for  having  conduced 
themfelves  fo  as  to  render  the  Roman  manners 
refpe&able  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations.  It  is  FIrftfilver 
true,  that  riches  were  not  much  known,  fince  moaey. 
there  was  no  filver  money  coined  at  Rome,  till 
after  the  retreat  of  Pyrrhus  ;  but  it  has  been 
feen  that  gold  and  filver  are  not  the  foie  food  of 
avarice. 


CHAP.  II. 


tion  to  th® 
Punick 


Introduction  to  the  Punick  Wars. — Republick  of 
Carthage. — Revolutions  of  Sicily. 

WE  are  now  about  to  fee  a  much  greater  Introduc 
theatre  open,  for  the  difplay  of  the  power 
and  policy  of  Rome  ;  but  before  we  enter  upon  wars 
the  fubjeft  of  the  Punick  wars,  it  is  necefiary  to 
be  firft  acquainted  with  Carthage,  that  famous 
rival  of  Rome,  fo  powerful  from  her  wealth 
and  commerce,  but  already  arrived  at  that  fatal 
period,  when  the  greateft  powers  have  been 
ruined  by  excefiive  ambition. 

Carthage,  founded  by  the  Tyrians  about  feven-  Govern- 
ty  years  before  Rome,  had  a  mixed  government,  c^thag? 
1  L 1  which 
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which  undoubtedly  was  entitled  to  the  higheft 
encomiums,  fince  it  enjoyed  domeilick  peace  and 
civil  liberty  for  more  than  five  hundred  years* 
They  had  two  magiftrates  chofen  annually,  who 
Saffetb.  were  called  fuffetes,  refembling  the  Spartan  kings 
or  Roman  confuls.  The  moft  important  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  ftate  was  determined  by  'the  fenate>  if 
they  were  unanimous  m,  but  if  they  were  not,  it 
was  referred  to  the  people.  They  had  a  tribunal 
Senate.  cf  a  hundred  and  four  fenators,  to  whom  the 

generals  of  the  army  were  obliged  to  be  re- 
fponfible ;  a  too  fevere  tribunal,  fince  they  even 
punifhed  the  want  of  fuccefs  with  death,  as  if 

Tribunal  of  the  beft  generaIs  could  command  fortune.  Five 
Five.  of  thefe  judges  formed  a  fuperiour  council,  like 
the  Spartan  Ephori,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  ap¬ 
point  fucceffors  to  the  vacant  feats  in  the  great 
tribunal. 

Ariflotle  takes  notice  of  two  great  faults  in 

in'that gov-  thcir  diftribution  of  employments  :  One  was, 

erkkifed  b  t^iat  ^ame  Rer^on  might  hold  feveral  employ- 
Arikotie.  y  ments,  which  could  be  rarely  confifcent  with  the 

good  of  the  publick  ;  the  fecond,  that  the  poor 
were  debarred  from  the  higheft  offices,  which 
gave  too  much  importance  to  riches,  and  left 
Reflexions  too  little  room  for  emulation.  However,  it  mu  ft 
fubjeX/13  be  confefled  that  unlefs  the  poor  v/ere  like  Arif- 
tides  or  Fabricius,  it  might  be  more  dangerous 
to  truft  offices  in  their  hands,  than  in  the  hands 
of  people,  who  had  lefs  temptation  to  enrich 
themfelves.  Betides,  few  people  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  country  are  well  educated  without  a  fortune. 
The  misfortune  of  Carthage  was,  that  wealth 
had  introduced  corruption,  and  Simulated  ava¬ 
rice,  fo  that  every  thing  was  fold,  though  in  fa<5t 

nothing 
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nothing  properly  was  venal ;  and  then,  according 
to  the  observation  of  the  philofopher,  the  mag- 
iftrates  made  no  fcruple  of  recovering  what  they 
had  advanced,  either  at  the  expenfeof  the  ftate, 
or  of  individuals. 

Immerfed  in  commercial  purfuits,  and  con-  VIcesofthc 
temning  all  arts  and  fciences  which  did  not  lead  ?*rsthag’m“ 
to  the  improvement  of  their  fortunes,  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  were  knavifh,  vicious,  and  cruel,  and 
fuperftition  contributed  to  render  their  manners 
atrocious.  They  offered  human  victims  to  Sat-  Humanfac_ 
urn  ;  even  their  own  children,  while  the  moth-  rifices. 
ers,  ftifling  the  calls  of  nature,  could  with  dry 
eyes  witnefs  thefe  horrible  facrifices.  It  was  the 
reflecting  upon  fuch  dreadful  deeds,  that  made 
Plutarch  think  fuperftition  more  offenfive  to  the 
Deity  than  atheifm.  Gelon,  king  of  Syracufe, 
having  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  the  time 
of  Xerxes,  impofed  upon  them  as  a  condition 
for  granting  them  a  peace,  that  they  fhould  abol- 
ifh  human  Sacrifices  ;  but  this  falutary  law  was 
no  longer  obferved,  than  while  they  durft  not 
infringe  it  without  danger.  The  foothfayers 
were  always  confulted  in  every  affair  of  confe- 
quence,  and  all  their  errours  were  rendered  fa- 
cred  by  credulity. 

It  feems  that  the  Carthaginians  reckoned  tern-  Temper- 
perance  a  virtue,  or  at  leaft  it  was  required  ance  c°m- 
from  thole  in  whom  intemperance  is  commonly  magiftrates 
of  the  moft  fatal  confequence.  The  magiftrates 
abftained  from  wine  while  they  were  in  office, 
and  the  army  were  prohibited  from  drinking  it 
while  they  remained  in  the  field.  Though  they 
were  not  a  warlike  nation,  and  employed  mer- 

L  1  2  cenaries 
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cenaries  to  lave  the  blood,  and  preferve  the 
commerce  of  their  citizens,  yet  they  had  a  cuf- 
tom  very  well  calculated  to  excite  military  ar¬ 
dour.  T.  he  ioldiers  wore  as  many  rings  as  they 
had  ferved  campaigns,  and  thefe  rin^s  were 
looked  upon  as  honourable  badges  of  difttn&ion. 
Honour  is  the  fpurof  warriors, 

Carthage,  always  united  to  Tyre  its  mother 

commerce  c°untt7>  was  imperceptibly  raifed  even  above 
ofCarthage.  that  famous  city  by  commerce  and  new  colonies. 
She  had  fubje&ed  Sardinia,  a  great  part  of  Sicily 
and  Spain.  Being  miitrels  of  the  lea,  Ihe  every 
where  collected  the  fu  perfluities  of  different  coun¬ 
tries  at  fmall  expenfe,  to  fell  them  at  a  high  price 

Ihe  eafily  impofed 

.  this  kind  of  tax  on  other  nations. 

Voyage  of  Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  navigator,  was  com- 
Hanno.  manded  to  make  the  tour  of  Africa  by  the  ftraits 
of  Gibraltar,  as  the  Phenicians  did  in  the  time 
of  Nechos,  and  would  have  performed  one  of 
the  greateft  enterprifes  which  had  been  conceived 
by  the  Ancients,  if  he  had  not  fallen  fhort  of 
provifions;  but  Carthage,  by  extending  her  em¬ 
pire,  was  haftening  to  deftrudtion  ;  for  the  love 
of  conquelf  which  is  dangerous  to  all  people,  is 
incompatible  with  commercial  government  and 
interefts. 

/Vncient  Carthage  and  Rome  had  entered  into  feveral 
twecnesthec-  treaties  of  alliance  ;  the  firft  under  the  conful- 

iar/5" nrid'11'  Brutus,  by  which  certain  limits  were 

Romans*  fxxed  for  the  Roman  navigation,  and  the  Car- 
thaginians  engaged  to  do  no  injury  in  Latium. 

I  his  treaty,  which  has  been  handed  down  entire 
by  Polybius,  Ihcws  that  there  was  a  mutual 

diftruft 
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diltruft  fubfilting  at  that  time  between  the  two 
nations.  By  a  iecond  treaty  made  in  the  year 
four  hundred  and  five  of  Rome,  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fortv  eight  before  the  Chriftian  era, 
it  was  agreed  among  other  articles,  that'- the 
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eight  years  upon  the  throne,  though  furrounded 
by  crowds  of  domeftick  enemies 

of**°£  n  Am°ng  many  anecdotes  which  are  related  of 
»„t.  Dionyfius  the  tyrant,  the  following  Ibe m  to  me 
to  be  the  moft  remarkable.  He  had  fent  Phi- 
loxenus  the  philofopher  to  the  quarry  (the  name 
of  a  prilon),  becaufe  he  prefumed  not  to  admire 
fome  verfes  of  which  the  tyrant  was  vain  ;  and 
having  ordered  him  back  next  day,  afked  his 
lentiments  of  a  new  piece ;  upon  which  Philoxe- 
nus  turning  round  to  the  guards,  Carry  me  back  to 
the  quarry ,  faid  he  j  but  upon  this  occafion  the 
tyrant  underftood  raillery.  Being  in  want  of 
money,  he  plundered  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  car- 
pving  off  a  cloak  of  maffy  gold,  with  which  the 
God  was  decorated,  faying,  This  cloak  is  too  heavy 
vijummer,  and  loo  cold  in  winter ;  and  caufecl  one 
of  woollen  to  be  put  upon  the  ftatue,  as  fuitable 
for  every  feafon,  This  wretched  prince  would 
lave  no  barber  but  his  own  daughters,  and  even 
dreading  the  razor  or  fcilfars  in  their  hands, 
taught  them  to  finge  off  the  hair  with  nutfhells. 
Dionyfius  the  younger,  his  fon,  fucceeded  him 
without  any  obfiru&ion. 

Dionyfius  ,  •  Tfh!r  voluP^ous  and  effeminate  prince  gave 
the  young.  nim*df  up  at  hrft  to  the  fedudtions  of  profperi- 

ty3  and  feemed  to  reign  for  no  other  purpofe 
but  to  continue  intoxicated  with  pleafures  ;  but 
his  brother  in  law  Dion,  the  wifeft  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Syracufe,  baying  perfuaded  him 
to  prevail  with  the  famous  Plato  to  come  to  his 
court  ;  ftudy,  philofophv,  and  morals  came  in 
tne  tiain  of  the  philofopher.  If  the  courtiers 
could  have  been  brought  to  relifh  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  Syracufe  would  have  had  an  excellent 

prince  ; 
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prince  ,  bur  they  formed  Me  accufatione  agairrft 
Dion  and  caufed  him  to  be  bamihed.  Plato 

immediately  followed  him.  Tou  are  going  to  rail 
againft  me  with  your  philofophers,  laid  the  pnnce, 
when  he  gave  him  leave  to  depart  God  forbid, 
replied  he,  that  the  academy  fhould  be  in  fuch 
want  of  fubjefts  as  to  oblige  us  to  think  of  you  . 

The  moft  horrid  injuftice  very  foon  completed 
the  difgrace  of  Dion,  his  property  was  fold,  and 
his  wife  given  to  another.  The  kingdom  o 
Sicily  aggrieved  by  the  lame  oppreffions,  foliated 
his  help  againft  the  tyrant,  and  notwithftanding 
the  advice  of  Plato,  who  difapprovedthe  attempt, 
he  refolved,  by  a  remarkable  revolution,  to  re¬ 
venue  the  iniuries  done  to  his  country  and  to 
himfelf.  In" fad  he  delivered  Syracufe  from  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  governed  for  fome  time  with  the 
ureateft  prudence;  but  an  ungrateful  people,  huit 
by  the  aufterity  of  his  manners,  fuddenly  forgot 
all  his  fervices  ;  he  was  afiattinated  bv  a  tieacher- 
ous  friend,  and  Dionyuus  remounted  the  throne  D;onyfius 
ten  years  after  he  had  been  expelled,  i  ne  v^o-  reft0red, 
rinthians  having  fent  the  famous T  imoleon  to  the  dethroned 
affittance  of  Syracufe,  which  was  one  of  their 
colonies,  Dionyfius  was  again  dethroned,  and 
being  banifhed  to  Corinth,  there  ended  his  days 
in  poverty.  The  Spartans  thought  to  terrify 
Philip  from  his  example,  by  replying  to  a  threat¬ 
ening  letter  which  he  fent  them,  with  thefe 

words,  Dionyfius  at  Corinth . 

Sicily  did  not  long  enjoy  the  peace  and  liberty  a 
to  which  they  were  reftored  by  T  imoleon.  A  another  ty- 
thocles,  a  cotemporary  of  Alexander,  made  him- 
'  If  matter  of  Syracufe  by  the  help  of  the  Car¬ 
thaginians, 
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££T’  Qkh  "hronVt,e  aft™ds  quarrelled. 
Befieged  in  Syracufe,  he  ventured  to  carry  the 

war  into  Africa  ;  defeated  the  Carthaginians 
fuBered  a  reverfe  of  fortune,  bafely  abandoned 
nis^army,  and  died  by  poifon. 

Syracufe,  befieged  anew  by  the  Carthaginians 
applied  for  affidance  to  Pyrrhus,  a.  that  dmc"n 
t  !y:  That  Pnnce  was  at  fir  ft  fuccefsful  in 

g  mng  for  her,  but  afterwards  unfortunate 

'  ^  TudUff  T  f Uting  Sici!f>  What  *  cham'- 
™eryoCfo°rofe  r  ,!■  °f  ba!tli?°  we  leave  for  the  Romans  and 
their  king,  Carthaginians  .  The  Syracufans  chofe  Hiero  for 

their  king.  Then  it  was  that  the  Punick  wars 
began,  which  iprung  from  the  ambitious  policy 

necefnT’  m°r?  than  fr°m  either  juftice  or 

/  * 


'The  Syra- 
culans  call 
in  Pyrrhus 
againft  the 
Carthagin¬ 
ians. 


CHAP.  hi. 

Firft  Punick  War,  ^ //^Consequences, 

•j 

Year  of  ^  I  ^  ^Iamertines,  who  were  originally 

Rome  489.  JL  Campanian  mercenaries,  by  a  deed  limilar 

mans  u°n-  to.  .that  of  the  Roman  garrifon  at  Rhegium, 

the  war  into  whld?  was,  feverel7  ptinifhed,  as  we  have  already 
$icijy.  mentioned,  took  pofTeffion  of  Meffina.  They 

were  attacked  by  Hiero  and  afiifted  by  Carthage 
buc  being  equally  afraid  of  the  attempts  of  The’ 
Carthaginians  and  the  king  of  Syracufe,  put 
tnemfelves  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Romans. 
Honour  forbid  the  fenate  to  declare  in  their  fa¬ 
vour,  but  the  people,  who  were  not  fo  delicate 
in  their  ideas,  of  decorum,  were  defirous  of  a 
War  from  which  they  promifed  Angular  advant- 

age 
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age  to  themfelves.  The  will  of  the  people  be- 
jng  the  fupreme  law,  they  immediately  took  up 
arms.  Appius  Clauditis,  the  Conful,  with  a 
frnall  fleet  pafied  the  ftraits ;  defeated  Hiero  and 
the  Carthaginians,  who  had  united  againtt  him ; 
lefc  a  garrifon  at  Medina,  and  returned  to  Rome 
with  the  greater  glory,  as  it  was  the  firft  time 
the  Romans  had  tried  their  ftrength  out  of  the 
continent. 

Either  from  prudence,  or  being  unable  to  re-  They  enter 
fift,  Hiero  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Romans  ““  ^3“- 
to  fave  his  own  kingdom.  The  Carthaginians  Hiero. 
were  in  poffeflion  of  a  great  part  of  the  coaft  and 
the  maritime  towns ;  but  they  could  be  driven 
from  thence  by  the  help  of  the  Syracufans. 

The  famous  city  of  Agrigentum  was  taken 
after  a  long  fiege,  and  the  enemy  defeated  in  a  ^e°4f?3. 
fevere  engagement.  The  Romans  encouraged  Jheyra‘‘ea 
by  thefe  fucceffes,  enlarged  their  views.  I  hey  fleet, 
found  the  necefiity  of  having  a  naval  power,  and 
undertook  to  form  one  ;  for  before  this  time 
they  never  had  a  fleet  deferving  the  name,  their 
veffels  being  rather  frnall  barks  than  fliips.  A 
Carthaginian  galley,  which  was  ftranded  on  the 
coaft  of  Italy,  ferved  them  for  a  model,  and  they 
laboured  with  fuch  zeal,  that  in  two  months 
time,  according  to  Polybius,  they  equipped  a 
hundred  galleys  of  five  banks  of  oars,  and  twenty 
of  three  banks.  The  rowers  were  in  the  mean 
time  exercifed  upon  the  lea  fliore,  fitting  upon 
benches,  as  if  they  had  been  on  board  a  galley. 
However,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  their 
galleys^and  their  manner  of  working  them, 
pould,  upon  a  firft  attempt,  equal  thole  of  a  peo¬ 
ple 
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Naval  vie- 


pie  who  were  matters  of  the  fea.  To  acquire  a 
iuperiority,  it  was  neceflary  to  find  a  method  of 
fighting  with  firm  footing  on  board  their  ihips, 
fo  as  to  render  the  addrefs  and  maritime  fkill  of 
the  Carthaginians  of  no  avail.  What  is  it  of 
which  genius  is  incapable,  when  roufed  by  great 

The  conful  Duilius  had  a  machine  added  to 

ekveiZ -gal1^  ca,led  corvus>  which  falling  upon 
u,U5’  .  the  ihip  of  the  enemy,  ferved  equally  to  grapple 

and  as  a  bridge  for  boarding.  The  invention 
was  crowned  with  every  pofiible  fuccefs,  for  he 
efeated  the  Carthaginians,  killed  feven  thoufand 
men  made  as  many  prifoners,  took  fourfeore, 
and  lunk  thirteen  of  their  galleys.  Never  had  a 
victory  been  gained  fo  pleafing  to  the  Romans, 
and  during  the  whole  of  his  life,  Duilius  was 
treated  with  an  extraordinary  mark  of  refpedb. 
At  his  return  from  fupper  in  the  city,  he  was  al¬ 
ways  preceded  by  a  man  carrying  a  torch,  and 
another  playing  on  an  inftrument  of  mufick. 

tor  a  few  years,  victories  and  inftances  of 
neroick  valour  fucceeded  almoft  without  inter¬ 
dict  ac-  V’P^0"*  Th^Y  c«ok  Corfica  and  Sardinia  from 
tion of Cai-  enemy.  Calphurnius,  a  legionary  tribune 
?hurni’us'  kaved  the  army  in  Sicily  by  an  acttion'fimilar  to 
thatoi  Leonidas  againfl  the  Perfians.  His  three 
hundred  companions  fell  in  the  aftion,  he  alone 
escaped,  all  covered  with  wounds,  and  his  re¬ 
ward  was  a  crown  of  grafs.  The  Romans  hav¬ 
ing  taken  fixty  galleys  at  the  battle  of  Ecno- 

mus,  thought  themfelves  in  a  fituation  to  attack 
Africa. 


Nevv  fuc- 
celTes. 


Regulus, 
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Regulus,  one  of  the  victorious  confuls,  carried  ^fterthe 
the  war  into  that  country,  and  at  the  expiration  Ecnomus 
of  his  confulfhip,  received  orders  to  remain  111  ters  Africa, 
quality  of  proconful  :  He  then  complained  and 
demanded  a  fucceffor,  becaufe,  he  faid,  that  a 
thief  had  ftolen  away  his  labouring  utenfiJs  j  and 
if  he  did  not  return  to  cultivate  his  little  field,  he 
and  his  family  run  a  rifk  of  periftiing  with  hun¬ 
ger.  The  fenate  gave  orders,  that  the  field  of 
Regulus  fhould  be  cultivated,  and  his  family 
fupported  at  the  publick  expenfe.  1  he  Roman 
people,  faid  Seneca,  became  his  labourer.  Thus 
we  lee  that  poverty  ftill  continued  to  heighten 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  generals  ;  but  we  cannot 
eafily  be  perfuaded,  that  Regulus  had  not  fotne 
fecret  motive  for  defiring  to  be  recalled.  T.  he 
bare  mention  of  his  wants  would  undoubtedly 
have  obtained  the  fame  affiftance ;  but  perhaps  he 
longed  for  a  triumph,  of  which  he  might  be  dif- 
appointed  by  a  reverfe  of  fortune.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  gives  authority  to  this  conjecture, 

Regulus  advancing  to  the  gates  of  Carthage,  Ycar  of 
and  wanting  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  offered  |^U4S97‘ 
fuch  hard  terms  to  the  enemy,  that,  notwith- 
{landing  the  general  confirmation,  they  were  re-  j>us,  and  by 
jedted.  By  his  faying,  ‘That  they  muji  either  learn  fauit)vn 
to  conquer ,  or  to Jubmit  to  the  conqueror ,  he  animat¬ 
ed  the  courage  of  the  drooping  Carthaginians, 
from  a  fenfe  of  fhame  and  defpair.  Some  Gre¬ 
cian  auxiliaries  in  Carthaginian  pay  arrived  in 
this  critical  lituation  of  their  affairs.  Xanthip- 
pus,  a  Lacedemonian,  taught  them  the  art  of 
war,  accuftomed  them  to  fubmit  to  difcipline, 
and  filled  their  minds  with  zeal  and  confidence. 

He 
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He  attacked  the  prefumptuous  Regulus,  who 
inagm.ng  h.mfelfinvinc.ble,  took  no  precau¬ 
tions  to  defeat  his  enemy,  and  was  therefore  con¬ 
quered  and  taken  prifoner.  An  example,  fays 

fidem  1UShVery  Pr°PeI  t0  tCach  US  to  be  lefs  con¬ 
fident,  and  more  prudent.  Lee  us  learn  bv  the 

errours  and  misfortunes  of  others,  to  avoid  the 
!ike  errours  and  misfortunes.  This  is  the  valu¬ 
able  advantage  to  be  gained  by  reading.  Xan- 

tmppus  faved  the  Carthaginians,  but  dreading 
then  jealoufy,  privately  withdrew.  ° 

.  ,  l'uccefs  which  the  Romans  had  at  the 
beginning  of  this  war  could  not  be  effaced,  and 
niaae  them  redouble  their  efforts  to  fit  out  a  new 
fleet,  to  purfue  it  with  frefh  vigour  ;  but  this 
armament  was  deftroyed  by  florins  and  fhip- 
,  wrecks,  which  made  them  renounce  all  hopes 
of  becoming  mafters  of  the  fea ;  however,  when 
tney  came  to  confider  the  great  fuperiority  which 
t-ie  enemy  derived  from  their  naval  force,  they 
haftened  to  get  ready  a  new  fleet.  Before  it  was 
prepared  to  put  to  fea,  Metellus  the  proconful 
gained  a  complete  vidlory  near  Panormus  (Pa¬ 
lermo)  Six  fcore  elephants  ferved  to  grace  his 

triumph,  which  afforded  a  new  fpedtacle  to  the 
Romans, 

Ae  laft  the  feet  fet  fail,  to  lay  fiege  to  Lily- 
basum,  the  ftrongeft  place  poffeffed  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians  in  Sicily.  It  was  upon  this  occafion 

that  the  Carthaginians  fent  ambaffadoors  to  pro- 

pofe  an  exchange  of  prifoners.  If,  notwith- 
lianding  the  flence  of  Polybius,  we  may  credit 
a  number  of  hiftorians,  Regulus,  who  was  fent 
Vviih  thefe  ambaffadours,  perfuaded  the  Romans 

not 
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not  to  make  the  exchange,  and  then  returned  to 
Carthage  tofuffer  a  moil  dreadful  punifhment. 

To  revenge  his  death,  the  Romans  gave  up  the 
chief  prifoners  to  his  wife  and  children,  who 
fhewed  they  were  as  great  barbarians  as  the  Car¬ 
thaginians.  It  is  certain,  that  even  their  virtue 
had  a  mixture  of  favage  cruelty. 

During  the  nine  years  that  the  fiege  of  Lily-  Year  of 
baeum  lafted,  both  nations  difplayed  every  re-  $*• 
fource  which  they  could  command.  Claudius  Drepanum, 
Pulcher,  a  haughty  imprudent  conful,  attacked  Romans  loll 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  near  the  port  of  Drepa-  the,r  fieeu 
num,  and  loft  his  own,  which  was  deftroyed  by 
Adherbal.  It  is  reported,  that  upon  being  in¬ 
formed  before  the  engagement,  that  the  facred 
pullets  would  not  eat,  he  caufed  them  to  be 
thrown  into  the  fea,  faying  with  a  fneer,  Since 
they  will  not  eat ,  let  them  drink .  This  was  fuffi- 
cient  among  fuch  fuperftitious,  people  to  dil- 
hearten  the  foldiers.  Storms  and  fhipwrecks,  and 
other  misfortunes,  totally  deftroyed  the  Roman 
fleet,  except  fome  fhips  fitted  out  by  private  per- 
fons  at  their  own  expenfe  to  cruife  againft  the 


enemy.  At  laft  the  zeal  of  the  people  fupplied  Th  ra: 
the  want  of  publick  money*,  every  one  contrib-  this  lofs, 
uting  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  fit  out  a  new  new  vtda- 


They  repair 


armament ;  the  republick,  whofe  promifes  did  nes 
not  deceive  them,  having  engaged  that  their 


money 


*  At  the  beginning  of  the  fiege  of  Lilybaeum,  money  was 
fo  fcarce  that  at  Rome  the  bufhel  of  corn  coft  but  one  asy 
or  the  tenth  part  of  a  drachma.  For  the  lame  price  they 
had  a  congius  of  wine  (about  one  gallon)  twelve  pounds  of 
meat,  ten  pounds  of  olive  oil,  See,  Plin .  1.  xvii.  c.  3. 
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the  history 

money  fhould  be  refunded.  Two  hundred  gal- 
eys  of  five  banks  of  oars  were  foon  fitted  our 
and  Lutatms  the  conful  deftroyed  the  fleet  unde^ 

SftmousHan  >'T'lcai'  Barcas  thE  6*=r  of 

SLrto  f  ,?f  '  ComPell'd  *e  Cartha- 

d1Sed“he  ec„^didoPn'a.Ce'  “d  m°ft 

It  was  ftipulated  that  the  Carthaginians  fhould 
totally  evacuate  Sicily,  that  i„  the fpacerf .wen- 

7  ^  fai^  1  ie'V  two  £houfand  two  hun- 

d  ed  talents  of  filver  (about^.  325)48oEngli(h) 

to  the  Romans ;  that  they  fhould  reflore  the  prif- 
oners  and  deferters  without  ranfom  ;  and  laftly, 
fhould  not  make  war  againft  Hiero  or  his  allies 
1  he  Roman  people  refufed  to  ratify  the  treaty 
but  upon  condition,  that  they  fhould  have  an  ad¬ 
ditional  thouiand  talents  for  the  expenfes  of  the 
war ;  the  time  of  payment  of  the  other  fums  be 
reduced  to  ten  years,  and  the  Carthaginians  o- 
bliged  to  yield  up  all  the  iflands  lying  between 
kaly  and  Sicily.  Except  the  kingdom  of  Syra- 
cuie,  Sicdy  was  declared  a  Roman  province  : 
which  was  aname  theygaveto  all  their  conquefts 
out  of  Italy  A  prtetor  and  quteltor  were  fent 
thither  regularly  every  year, the  firftto  beaiud^e 
in  civil  matters,  the  other  to  gather  the  taxes? 

i  hus  we  fee  the  Romans,  after  a  continual 
war  of  twenty  four  years,  without  wealth,  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  art  of  navigation,  fuftaining  a  lofs  of 
leven  uundred  galleys,  and  yet  preferibing  terms 
to  t  re  opulent  city  of  Carthage,  whofe  iofles  were 
els  confiderable,  with  infinitely  greaterrefourceSr 
?  n inflexible  fteadinefs  in  all  her  refolutions,  an 
invincible  love  of  glory  and  defire  of  conqueft* 

che 
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the  conftant  practice  of  fighting,  and  the  mod 
rigid  difcipline,  all  together  contributed  to  deter¬ 
mine  every  conteft  in  favour  of  Rome.  A  peo¬ 
ple  devoted  entirely  to  war,  ought  certainly  to 
fucceed  againft:  a  nation  which  never  enters  into 
it,  but  for  the  fake  of  her  commerce. 

Befides,  the  Carthaginians,  by  crucifying  fuch  Severe  d;f_ 
of  their  generals  as  happened  to  be  unfortunate  cipline  in- 
ill  war,  infpired  terrour  rather  than  emulation  ;  ^geT  c°ur~ 
whereas  the  Romans  infpired  their  people  with 
courage,  by  punifhingdiiobedience  and  coward¬ 
ice,  and  every  failure  in  duty,  with  degradation, 
and  by  difdaining  to  ranfom  their  prifoners, 
without  reckoning  misfortunes,  to  which  every 
man  is  fubjeft,  as  crimes.  Four  hundred  young 
knights  having  been  ordered  upon  fomepreffing 
and  indifpenfable  fervice,  refufed  to  obey  ;  by 
the  judgment  of  the  cenfors  they  were  therefore 
deprived  of  their  horfes ;  but  they  were  not  loft 
to  the  ftate  ;  they  could  ftill  wipe  out  the  ftain, 
and  recover  their  rank.  A  falutary  punifhment 
ferved  only  to  revive  the  fenfe  they  ought  to  have 
of  their  duty.  In  one  word,  Rome  had  a  great 
deal  of  ambition,and  excellent  foldiers  to  execute 
her  ambitious  purpofes ;  fhe  aimed  unremitting¬ 
ly  at  the  great  obje£t  of  her  politicks,  which  was 
to  aggrandize  herfelf ;  and  her  conlulswere  the 
more  zealous  to  diftinguifh  themfelves,  as  they 
continued  but  a  ffiort  time  in  office.  It  was  by 
thefe  means  that  Rome  became  the  miftrefs  of 
the  world.  The  number  of  citizens  was  much 
diminiffied  at  the  end  of  the  firft  Punick  war. 

The  army  of  Carthage  was  compofed  of  Afri-  r 0^514. 
can  mercenaries,  who,  far  from  ferving  with  that  ^olt.in 
zeal  which  love  of  country  infpires,  were  more  againft  the 

inclined 
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inclined  to  revolt,  that  they  might  gain  advan¬ 
tages  for  themfelves.  The  Carthaginians  wanted 
to  fend  them  home,  and  to  reduce  their  pay, 
which  proved  the  fignal  for  a  dreadful  fedition. 
The  city  would  have  been  taken  and  plundered. 
The  Ro-  if  it  had  not  been  for  Hamilcar.  The  mercena- 
knotwithl  ties  feized  Sardinia,  and  made  an  offer  of  it  to 
ftandmg  the  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  rejected  ;  but  they 
afterwards  found  a  pretence  to  take  poffeffion  of 
it,  becaufe  they  found  it  convenient  for  their 
purpofe.  They  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to 
renounce  it,  and  to  pay  the  expenfe  of  the  arma¬ 
ment  which  was  fitted  out  for  taking  it.  As  the 
Carthaginians  could  not  revenge  the  infult,  they 
were  obliged  to  comply. 

A  general  peace  occafioned  the  temple  of  Ja¬ 
nus  to  be  fhut,  which  had  been  kept  conftantly 
open  from  the  time  of  Numa.  In  a  few  months 
it  was  again  opened,  and  never  more  fhut  till  in 
the  time  of  Auguftus.  War  was  the  element  of 
the  Romans  ;  yet  molt  authors  extol  their  juf- 
tice  and  humanity. 

Ambaffadours  were  fent  into  Illyria,  to  de¬ 
mand  reparation  of  certain  injuries  done  by  the 
corfairs  of  that  nation  to  fome  merchants.  Teu- 
ta,  their  queen,  replied,  that  fhe  would  give 
no  orders  for  attacking  the  Romans,  but  that 
the  kings  of  the  country  were  not  accuftomed 
to  prohibit  individuals  from  cruifing  ;  to  which 
the  youngeftof  the  ambaffadours  boldly  replied, 
Rome  com-  bVith  usi  the  injury  dene  to  one  citizen  is  revenged 

Illyria  is”*1  ^  t'epublick,  and  we  jhall  oblige  you  to  reform 
reduced,  your  cujloms.  Teuta  provoked  at  this  affront, 
caufcd  the  ambaffadours  to  be  put  to  death. 

The 
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The  Romans  fubdued  Illyria,  and  took  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  ihewing  themfelves  to  the  Greeks. 

Corinth  and  Athens,  not  forefeeing  that  they  The  Ro- 
would  one  day  become  the  flaves  of  this  people,  oured  in 
hitherto  unknown,  admitted  them  to  their  games  rcccc' 
and  their  myfteries. 

The  Gauls  were  making  preparations  in  the  War  agalnft 
mean  time  againft  Rome,  who  had  provoked  ^.elt^ls 
them  by  diftributing  the  lands  of  the  Senones. 

The  pontiffs  were  confulted  about  the  means  of 
warding  off  the  florm,  and  in  confequence  of 
their  reply,  two  Gauls  were  buried  alive.  Bar¬ 
barous  fuperftition  feems  every  where  to  have 
caufed  murder  to  have  been  committed,  in  hon¬ 
our  of  the  Deity,  who  forbids  and  punifhes  it. 

This  barbarity  enraged  the  Gauls, and  they  over¬ 
came  a  confiderable  army  in  Tufcany,  but  fight¬ 
ing  half  naked,  they  were  defeated  in  feveral  en¬ 
gagements.  The  Romans  palled  the  Pofor  the 
firft  time  in  five  hundred  thirty.  They  took  C5fa;p-inc 
Milan  the  capital  oflnfubria;  made  themfelves 
mailers  of  Liguria,  and  united  thefetwo  coun-  province, 
tries  into  one  province  by  the  name  of  Cifalpine 
Gaul.  One  colony  was  eftablifhed  at  Cremona, 
another  at  Placentia  Iftria  and  Illyria  were  next 
fubdued.  I  only  point  out  thofe  events.  The 
fecondPunick  war  prefents  us 5  with  fome  more 
memorable  tranfaftions. 
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C  II  A  P.  IV. 


Second  Pu  n  i  c  k  War,  till  the  Battle  o/Cannje, 

r  |  ''HE  Carthaginians  very  foon  repaired  their 
.  -1  Joffes  by  new  conquelts  gained  in  Spain, 
into  which  HamiJcar  had  carried  the  war,  after 
having  made  his  fon  Hannibal  fwear  irreconcil¬ 
able  hatred  againft  the  Romans.  In  the  courfe 
of  nine  years,  he  had  greatly  extended  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  Carthage  in  that  country,  from  whence 
they  received  immenferiches ;  and  was  fucceeded 
in  the  command  by  his  fon  in  law  Afdrubal,  who 
followed  his  fleps,  founded  the  city  of  Carthage- 
na,  and  greatly  added  to  a  power  whole  progrels 
could  not  fail  to  give  unealinefs  to  the  Rormns. 
Rome,  feeing  herfelf  threatened  by  the  Gauls, 
lent  to  negotiate  with  her  dangerous  rival,  who 
was  very  unwilling  to  renew  the  war.  It  was 
agreed,  that  the  Carthaginians  lhould  not  pafs 
the  Iberus  (Ebro)  and  that  Saguntum,  a  con- 
fiderable  city  in  alliance  with  the  Romans  lhould 
remain  free  and  independent. 

It  was  impoffible  that  peace  could  long  fubfill 
between  two  fuch  ambitious  powers  with  fuch 
oppofite  interefts.  Afdrubal  was  naturally  of  a 
pacifick  difpofition,  and  faithfully  obferved  the 
treaty,  but  at  his  requeft  young  Hannibal  was 
fent  to  him  into  Spain.  He  died,  and  Elannibal, 
the  implacable  enemy  of  Rome,  whofe  greateft 
paffion  was  for  war,  beingappointedhis  fuccelTor, 
very  foon  dedicated  his  whole  attention  to  accom¬ 
pli  Hi  the  vaft  projects  of  his  uncommon  genius, 
and  gave  full  icope  to  his  natural  difpofition.  A- 
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bout  twenty  fix  years  of  age,  he  already  added  Hjscharac. 
prudence  to  the  moft  heroick.  qualities.  He  was  ter* 
adored  by  his  foldiers,  becaufe  he  was  at  once 
their  moftperfeft  model,  and  greateft  benefaftor. 

He  was  fober,  vigilant,  indefatigable*  inured  to 
every  kind  of  toil,  never  dedicating  any  time  for 
deep  but  what  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  re¬ 
cover  him  from  the  fatigue  of  bufinefs,  (leeping 
fometimes  upon  the  ground  amidft  the  common 
centinels,  liberally  rewarding  thofe  aftions  and 
military  virtues  in  others,  which  were  his  own 
particular  delight,  and  unfortunately  for  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  pofleffing  the  talents  of  an  artful  politician 
in  as  eminent  a  degree,  as  thofe  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  general* 

Though  the  Barcan  party,  of  whom  his  father  Year  of 
was  the  chief, ruled  in  Carthage,  and  had  already  Hebefiegts 
declared  in  favour  of  a  war,  yet  as  their  oppo- 
nents  might  one  day  prevail,  Hannibal  would  in  alliance 
not  undertake  any  thing  without  the  confent  of  wlthRom^ 
the  republick.  By  employing  his  emiffaries  to 
complain  of  the  Saguntines,  and  to  render  the 
Romans  odious  and  fufpefted,  he  obtained  full 
power  to  aft  with  refpeft  to  Saguntum,  as  he 
Should  judge  moft  proper  for  the  intereft  of 
Carthage.  That  city  being  invefted,  applied  to 
theRomans  for  affiftance,  who  fent  ambafladours 
but  their  remonftrances  were  of  no  avail.  After 
a  fiege  of  feven  months,  the  Saguntines  being 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  burnt  all  their 
valuable  effefts,  and  fetting  (ire  to  their  houfes, 
moft  of  them  perifhed  in  the  (lames  with  their 
wives  and  children,  and  the  reft  were  put  to  the 
fword. 

M  m  a  Rome 
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Rome  de¬ 
clares  war 
againft  Car 
thage. 


tx  ami  na¬ 
tion  of  the 
motives  of 
the  fecond 
Punickvvar. 
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Rome  keenly’reproached  herfelf  forne»Ieffing 
to  iuccour  fuch  ufeful  and  faithful  allies, and  pre¬ 
paring  for  war,  lent  _  a  new  embaffy  to  afk  the 
reafon  of  an  enterprife  contrary  to  treaties  and 
the  law  of  nations.  Far  from  delivering  up 
Hannibal  as  the  Romans  required,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  pretended  to  juitify  the  fiege  of  Sagun- 
tum  from  their  example.  Fabius,  who  was  chief 
of  the  embafly,  not  caring  to  enter  into  fuperflu- 
ous  difcufTions,  making  a  fold  in  his  robe,  I  here 
carry  peace  or  war ,  faid  he  haughtily  ,  choefe  one  or 
the  other.  The  chief  of  the  fenate  declared,  in  a 
tone  equally  haughty,  that  he  himfelf  might 
choofe.  I  choofe  war  then,  replied  Fabius  ;  which 
being  agreeable  to  the  Barcan  party,  was  cheer- 
fully  accepted. 

It  is  a  great  political  queftion*  whether  or  not 
this  war  was  juft.  The  laft  treaty  exprefsly  bore* 
that  the  Carthaginians  fhould  not  attack  Sagun- 
turn,  and  in  this  point  the  convention  was  vio¬ 
lated  :  But  the  invafion  of  Sardinia  and  Corfica 
by  the  Romans*  and  their  impofing  a  new  trib¬ 
ute  upon  Carthage  after  the  concluficm  of  the 
treaty  of  peace*  were  attempts  equally  odious. 
As  the  Carthaginians  had  given  no  proof  of  com¬ 
pliance  in  the  treaty  made  with  Afdrubal*  but  by 
a  filence  of  feveral  years*  they  were  not  without 
a  pretence  to  elude  the  obfervation  of  it.  On 
b° tn  Tides  we  fhall  find  injuftice,  violence,  bit¬ 
tern  efs*  and  an  ambitious  jealoufy*  watching  for 
favourable  opportunities.  The  voice  of  equity* 
and  the  laws  of  good  faith*  have  little  power 
when  the  paflions  bear  fway*  and  the  war*  in  ap¬ 
pearance  the  molt  juft*  is  almofl  always  blam- 

able 
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able  in  its  principles.  Rome  feemed  to  have  a 
rioht  to  avenge  the  caufe  of  Saguntum  ;  but 
Rome  wanted  to  humble  and  ftrip  Carthage. 

We  have  reafon  to  bewail  the  fate  of  the  hu- 
man  race,  when  the  political  tranfa&ions  be-  fiuenced  by 
tween  nations  are  not  guided  by  morality  :  1  hen 
indeed  treaties  are  but  weak  ties  ;  then  the  dif¬ 
ferent  dates,  always  upon  the  watch,  and  in  con¬ 
tinual  diftruft  of  one  another,  under  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  friendfhip  are  certain  enemies  :  And  as 
the  firft  law  of  nature  obliges  us  to  watch  for  our 
own  prefervation,  it  frequently  happens,  that  the 
horrours  of  war  may  bejuftified,  by  the  neceffity 
of  preventing  certain  attacks,  as  the  only  means 
left  for  felf  defence. 

The  Roman  ambaffadours,  who  endeavoured  Rome  in 
to  enter  into  treaties  of  alliance  in  Spain  and 
with  the  Gauls,  found  thefe  people  ftrongly  pre-  iards  and 
poffefied  againft  the  republick.  They  were  told  afiift  her. 
in  Spain,  that  the  deftru&ion  of  Saguntum  was 
no  motive  for  choofing  luch  allies  ;  The  Gauls 
thought  it  ridiculous  that,  after  the  treatment 
given  to  their  countrymen,  the  Romans  fhould 
make  them  a  propofal  for  an  offenfive  alliance  : 

The  republick  therefore  found  that  they  muft 
depend  upon  their  own  ftrength,  which  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  confiderabie.  Befide  fix  legions, 
which  amounted  to  twenty  four  thouland  infan¬ 
try  and  eighteen  hundred  horfe,  they  had  a  body 
of  forty  eight  thoufand  men  from  the  other  Ital¬ 
ian  dates,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
fail.  The  two  conluls  drew  lots  for  the  different 
departments  ;  Sempronius  fet  out  for  Africa, 
and  Publius  Scipio  to  fight  in  Spain. 
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Hannibal 
prepares  to 
carry  the 
war  into 
Italy. 


Year  of 
Rome  535. 

He  palles 
the  Alps 
notwito- 
landing 
the  greateft 
difficulties* 


H  the  mean  time,  Hannibal  havino-  the  -nm 
mand  of  the  &nhagi„ian  forccSj  Xh  a  foX 

reftrXdTo  dme,\e  jl;dgcd  Pr0P''-  >"5  not 

reitncted  to  time  like  the  confuls,  prepared  to 
carry  the  war  into  Italy.  No  under ukfng  was 

dence°nCHeefd  T\m°re  n°ura§e>  or  more  pru- 

r.  "  ;  H!r  [00k  the  m°ft  proper  meafuresPfor 
thefafety  oftheftate  ;  procured  perfect  informa- 
ion  of  the  obltruAions  he  was  to  expert  on  his 
way  j  by  kindnefs  and  prefents  gained  over 
mimber  of  Gauls  to  efpoufe  his  intereft,  and  per- 
fedly  won  the  hearts  of  all  his  foldiers.  As  he 
had  forefeen  every  thing,  no  dangers  could  dif¬ 
ay  him,  and  though  he  was  to  meet  with  fome 
very  terrible,  yet  being  fatisfied  that  he  codd 
overcome  them,  he  fet  out  with  all  the  confidence 

Oi  a  true  hero. ' 

The  paffagc  of  the  river  Iberus,  and  the  Py¬ 
renean  mountains,  with  which  heglorioufly  be- 
gun  is  nothing  in  comparifon  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Alps :  On  the  news  of  his  march,  Scipiore- 
pa.red  witn  all  diligence  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marfe, lies,  with  an  intention  of  making  Gaul  the 
heatre  of  action;  but  being  deceived  by  the  alac¬ 
rity  of  the  enemy,  he  neither  could  meet  him, 
nor  prevent  his  paffing  the  Rhone.  Neither  the 
rapic  it y  u  the  river,  nor  the  Gauls  who  defended 
tne  opposite  bank,  could  retard  the  progrefs  of 
Hannibal :  He  even  laved  his  elephants.  Having 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  in  the  month  of 
October,  he  found  them  covered  with  ice  and 
novv,  anc  guarded  by  lavage  mountaineers,  who 

miS  lC  eftro/  arrny>  by  tumbling  down 
maizes  0.  rock  upon  them  from  the  fummits  of 

the  . 
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the  mountains :  However,  with  infinite  labour  he 
furmounted  every  oppofition,  and  in  fifteen  days 
arrived  at  that  charming  country,  which  he  pro- 
pofed  to  his  troops  as  the  reward  of  all  their 
labours.  He  had  been  about  five  months  and 
a  half  upon  his  march  from  Carthagena,  from 
whence  he  fet  out  at  the  head  of  fifty  thoufand 
infantry,  and  twenty  thoufand  horle,  of  whom 
there  remained  only  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and 
two  thoufand  horfe  when  he  arrived  in  Italy. 

This  march  of  about  four  hundred  leagues,  His  march 
which  was  accomplilhed  notw'ithilanding  innu- 
merable  obftruftions,  deferves  to  be  celebrated 
amono-  the  extraordinary  exploits  of  the  molt  fa-  expeditions 
mous  conquerors.  The  hiltory  of  it,  whicnhas 
been  left  us  by  Polybius,  is  excellent,  though 
there  is  not  to  be  found  in  it  either  the  marvel¬ 
lous,  or  the  pomp  of  that  author.  The  vinegar 
with  which  that  author  makes  them  dififolve  the 
rocks  of  the  Alps,  too  much  refernbles  the  chi¬ 
meras  of  Herodotus.  Where  could  they  find 
fuch  a  quantity  of  vinegar  ? 

As  foon  as  Hannibal  had  given  his  army  feme 

.  .  r  v  i  :  Hannibal’s 

time  to  repofe,hewas  impatient  to  iignalize  aim-  exploits 
felf  by  tome  enterprifes,  which  might  fpread  the  in  Italy* 
terrour  of  his  name  and  arms.  He  began  by- 
taking  Turin,  and  Scipio  quickly  advanced  for 
the  protection  of  Italy.  The  conful  engaged  the 
Carthaginians  beyond  the  Ticinus  (Tefino),  but 
'receiving  a  wound,  and  his  cavalry  on  a  fuppo- 
fition  that  he  was  killed,  immediately  flying  from 
the  field,  he  repaired  the  Po  clofely  followed  by 
Hannibal,  upon  which  the  Gauls  abandoned  the 
Romans  and  joined  the  enemy. 

Semproniu^ 


Battle  of 
Trebia 

fained  over 
emproni- 
us» 


Dangerous 
march  of 
Hannibal 
into  Tuf. 
cany. 


-  **  -  history 

recalled rrrnUS’<f-V-fn  PrefumPtuous  man,  being 
recalled  from  Sicily,  flattered  himfdf  with  the 

ance  of  his"  col  lea  the  ,enemy  Without  the  affift- 
ance  ot  his  colleague,  who  was  ftill  confined  hv 

his  wound  ;  and  notwithftandincr  the  remo/ 

ftrances  of  Scipio,  perfifted  in  his  refold 

engage.  As  he  did  not  ftudy  the  nronel  r  r 

bu<  Me  which  foited  Z  * 

mcafur^ro  badly,  that  the 
wcic  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia.  Bv  a 
ftratagem  of  Hannibal  in  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement  the  conful  palled  the  river,  notwi  h 
Ibnding  the  fnow  which  fell,  lb  that  his  foldiers 

fcarcehnld0^  aild  fuffenn§  wkh  hunger,  could 
icarce  hold  their  arms,  while  the  Carthaginians 

were  provided  again!!  fatigue  and  the  feve°rity  of 

eafvTo 3£err  r'ghtr°f  : Cuch  an  erro->  it  was 

ealy  to  forefee  the  confequence.  '  ‘  '  * 

The  conqueror,  in  the  next  place,  attemoted. 
»  pafs  the  Appenines,  which  from  fome  cirTm- 

His' - ? V!  d°?  3S  ;ta8erol,s  “  -he  Alps, 
twn  l  y  fuffered  fevereIy  by  a  terrible  ftorm  Of 

^3  u  1  d  n  , .  * .  i  i  *  time  they 

ould  not  pitch  their  tents.  Seven  elephants* 

tWhe  occa"f“onberY  r”™  a"d  horfes  Perilh'd  “P°" 

tains  h!  I  ,Y  j  °n  §ettlnS  0ut  of  the  moun- 

1  Hannibal  again  attacked  the  conful  Sem- 
pronius,  and  after  a  levere  action,  in  which 
neither  army  gained  the  advantage,  he  haftened 
to  penetrate  by  the  Ihorteft  roa/into  Tufcany 
Deep  mailhes  prefented  themfelves  before  him, 
new  dang^r  which  to  any  man  but  Hannibal 
would  have  been  infurmountabie.  His  l'oldiers 

flood 
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flood  in  water  four  days  and  four  nights. 

Mounted  upon  the  only  elephant  which  remain¬ 
ed,  he  could  fcarce  extricate  himlelf  out  of  the 
fens,  and  loft  an  eye  by  a  defluxion  which  was 
occafioned  by  the  bad  air  and  fatigue.  How 
highly  delerving  of  admiration  thele  prodigies 
of  courage,  if  the  caufe  of  humanity  had  been 
their  objedt  ! 

A  new  conful,  the  rafli  Flaminius,  a  man  un-  Yearof 
worthy  of  the  command,  was  by  his  indifcretion 
deftined  to  complete  the  glory  of  Hannibal.  He 
alarmed  the  Roman  fuperftition,  by  fhewing  an  Thrafy- 
arrogant  contempt  of  the  aufpices  \  in  the  next 
place,  being  impatient  to  fight,  he  engaged  in 
a  defile  near  the  lake  Thrafymenus,  where  he 
was  invefted  by  the  enemy,  who  killed  him,  and 
cut  his  army  in  pieces.  Only  fix  thouland  Ro¬ 
mans  efcaped  from  the  daughter,  but  were  next 
day  compelled  to  furrender,  and  four  thoufand 
men,  who  were  on  the  way  to  join  flaminius, 
were  likewife  defeated.  Hannibal  feemed  to 
command  fortune. 

Amidft  all  his  fuccefs,  he  never  forgot  the  Frudent 
part  of  a  found  politician,  and  behaved  with  policy  of  the 
great  humanity  to  the  allies  of  Rome,  whom  he  conciucrou 
hoped  to  allure  to  his  intereft  by  difmifling  their 
prifoners  without  ranfom.  Fie  fet  himfelf  up  as 
the  deliverer  of  thele  people  who  had  been  fiript 
of  their  rights  by  ambition  and  injuftice  :  But, 
except  from  the  Gauls  he  met  with  no  affiftance. 

All  would  have  been  ruined  if  the  fenate,  con- 
trary  to  rule,  had  not  themfelves  chofen  a  die-  chofcn 
tator  who  was  able  to  reflore  their  affairs ;  I  mean  diaator* 
Fabius,  who  by  his  prudence  outfhone  the  moil 

famous 


S3* 


His  pru¬ 
dence  dis¬ 
concerts 
•HannibaJ, 


the  history 

trj  TTTi  Minucius  was  chofen  gen- 

Which  helped  to  fet  o'ff  the  Sof 
greater  advantage.  Fabius  began  his  diftatorfhip 
by  fome  religious  ads,  which  were  become  S 
more  neceffary,  as  the  minds  of  the  people  had 

them  fXl 7ntlV'UP'r?iti0“S  Pan‘Clt  He  made 

the" tZfi  r!  ?W  lo"S  <»  which 

y  ppofed  fuccefs  in  war  was  attached  •  and 
then  putting  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  armv 
prudently  determined  to  let  the  enemy  confuine 
hemfelves  for  want  ofprovifions.  He  encamn- 
ed  upon  heights,  avoided  coming  to  an  eno-ao-e 
ment,  harrafled  Hannibal,  and  by  this  new°kfnd 
of  war,  difconcerted  all  his  measures.  Minucius 

St  oTthe  rrus  as  Fabi6s  was  pruden^  * 

tones  of  df  Ca,r,tha§ln!fns  laying  watte  the  terri- 
preffions  of  i  „  ,  .  ea  ,es->  railed  againft  his  conduit  - 

SX,  rt  rr  T  WJS  '2  be  moved  by  reproaches! 
at  defiance,  e  c™eh  and  almoft  unanimous  accufation  of 

co  wardice  could  not  tarnilh  the  reputation  of  the 

fianceTheWh°  nad  fufficif c  ^eadinefs  to  fet  at  de- 
cnee  the  expreffions  of  contempt  and  ridicule 

wh.ch  were  levelled  at  him,  and  even  to  facrifice 

his  own  glory  to  the  good  of  his  country,  efteem- 

mg  the  opinion  of  the  world  as  nothing  when 

compared  with  the  fenfe  which  he  had  of  his  du- 

ty.  ljhould  be  cowardly  indeed,  faid  he,  if  the  fear 

oj  raillery  made  me  commit  a  fault.  - 

At  laft  fabius  was  accufed  of  keeping  up  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  enemy,  becaufe 
annibal,  on  purpofe  to  render  him  fufpedted, 

c^cuouc  u  ad  pared  11  s'  an  d  s  ;  Fabius  therefore  ordered 
-  his  fun  to  fell  the  lands,  and  to  employ  the  money 

in 


He  fets  ex- 


mjui 


The 

t;ce  done  to 
him  only 
ferves  to 
make  his 
virtue  more 
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in  ranfoming  the  prifoners.  He  was  ordeied  to 
Rome,  and  when  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  railed  againft  him,  he  only  replied,  babius 
cannot  be  fufpeftedby  his  fellow  citizens .  Injuftice 
was  carried  fo  far,  that  his  general  of  horfe  was 
appointed  to  an  equal  fhare  in  the  command  ;  he 
therefore  gave  to  that  rafh  man  one  half  of  his 
army.  He  very  foon  faw  him  engaged  with  the  ffe  faves 
Carthaginians,  and  furrounded  on  all  Tides,  upon  ^tnudus, 
the  point  of  being  totally  defeated  :  Fabius  then 
rufhed  upon  the  enemy,  and  difperfed  them. 

He  could  be  no  Roman  who  could  withftand 
fuch  proofs  of  worth  ;  Minucius  blufhed  at  his 
errour,  and  yielded  the  command  entirely  to  the 
dictator.  This  campaign  affords  one  of  the  moft 
inftruftive  leffons  which  hiftory  can  pofllbly 
prefent  either  to  the  citizen  or  foldier. 

■  ■  — » - —  ■  ■  ■  "  "mmm 

CHAP.  V. 

Battle  of  Cann^  and  Continuation  of  the  War,  till 
Scipio  Africanus  was  appointed  to  the  Com¬ 
mand  in  Spain. 

EXPERIENCE  had  fhewn  the  Romans  how  ^ru°1abad 
much  their  fuccefs  in  war  depended  upon 
the  choice  of  a  general  ;  but  the  people  rarely 
profit  by  experience,  they  are  hurried  on  by  prej¬ 
udice,  and  blinded  by  cabals.  Terentius  Varro, 
the  fon  of  a  butcher,  who  likewife  had  exercifed 
the  fame  employment,  and  raifed  himfelf  by 
flattering  the  populace  without  any  merit  but 
arrogant  prefumption,  was  chofcn  conful  in  fpite  ErnUius  Wlt 
of  die  nobility,  Emilius  his  colleague,  with  ail  colleague. 

the 
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e  vntueS  of  a  good  citizen,  and  the  abilities  of 

moreX?  h01  fnT}  f°Und  him  an  adverfary 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  Carthaginians7 

■ig  it  legions,  confifting  each  of  five  tfioufand" 

foot  and  three  hundred  horfe,  with  the  troops 

form  fired  by  the  allies  confiderably  au^ented 

compofed  a  very  formidable  army  unde°The  wo 

con fuls.  Ifcommanded  byEmilius  ohly, it  had 

been  invincible  ;  but  by  the  raflmefs  of  Varro it 

was  totally  defiroyed  at  the  famous  battle  ’of 

CanniE  in  Apulia  (La  Puglia.) 

Two  generalshaving  equal  authority  with 
Battle  entirely  oppofite  principles,  each  commanding 
one  day  alternately,  are  two  heads  wanting  to 

vT/rof  of‘  de*lth e  lame  body  different  ways :  Their  mifun-  . 
dei  Handing  foreboded  an  unavoidable  misfor¬ 
tune.  \  arro  taking  the  opportunity  of  his  day 
to  command,  threw  himfelf  headlong  into  the 
moft  imminent  danger:  Nothing  could  equal  the 
imprudence  of  his  difpofitions,  nor  could  any  be 
conceived  fupenour  to  thofe  of  Hannibal.  The 
Romans  were  furrounded  and  cut  in  pieces  5  and 
after  an  engagement  of  three  hours,  the  carnage 
became  fo  dreadful,  that  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
era  cried  out  to  fpare  the  conquered.  Emilius, 
with  auout  forty  thoufand  men,  of  whom  there 
were  near  three  thoufand  knights,  fell  in  this 
batde.  Varro,  followed  by  a  few  of  the  cavalry, 
fled  to  Venuila  (Venofa).  ' 

^ou'Cobf'tt  1  That.maSnaniniity  for  which  the  Romans  have 
fenate  after  .  fo  juftly  celebrated,  was  difplayed  with  all 
.he defeat,  i ts  powers  upon  this  occafion,  amidft  the  inex- 
piefiible  confiernation  which  fuch  a  difafter  could 
not  fail  to  produce.  They  were  at  lafi  inclined 

to 
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to  hearken  to  the  advice  of  Fabius.  The  wom¬ 
en  were  forbidden  to  ftir  out  of  their  houfes, 
becaufe  they  added  to  the  general  difmay  by 
their  cries  and  lamentations  ;  the  gates  of  the 
city  were  Ibut  againft  thofe  timid  people,  who 
thought  of  flying  for  their  own  prefervation  ;  left 
the  intelligence  which  was  received  hourly  fhould 
add  to  the  alarm,  the  couriers  were  admitted 
only  in  fecret,  and  the  fenators  were  employed 
all  over  the  city  to  difpel  the  fears  of  the  people. 
From  the  wreck  of  the  army,  Varro  colletted 
ten  thoufand  men,  with  whom  he  returned  to 
Rome,  when  the  fenate  in  a  body  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  in  the  molt  folemn  manner  thank¬ 
ed  him,  for  not  having  defpaired  of  the  republick. 
This  ftroke  of  policy  had  an  effedt  almoft  equal 
to  a  triumph  ;  but  what  was  not  to  be  expedted 
from  fenators,  each  of  whom  was  become  almoft 


a  Fabius  ?  _  -m- effort. 

At  the  fame  time  they  carried  all  their  money  0f ‘the* Ro¬ 
to  the  publick  treafury  ;  the  knights  and  all  the  Support 
tribes  followed  their  example.  The  youth  of  the  war. 
feventeen  years  of  age  and  upwards  were  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  troops,  and  eight  thoufand  *  (laves 
were  armed.  Whether  it  proceeded  from  econ¬ 
omy,  or  to  animate  the  troops  with  a  fenfe  of 
their  duty,  or  to  check  the  hopes  of  the  enemy, 
is  uncertain,  but  they  refufed  to  ranfom  the  pril— 
oners.  Four  legions  and  ten  thoufand  horfe  were 
raifed  in  the  city,  and  the  allies  fupplied  the 

numbers 


*  Before  they  were  enrolled,  they  were  afked  if  they 
were  willing  to  take  arms.  They  anfwered,  J'olo  ( I  am 
willing.)  From  whence  they  had  the  name  of  Volones .  1  his 
queftion  was  not  afked  the  citizens,  becaufe  they  were  o- 
bliged  to  ferve. 


V 
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Hanno 
maintained 
at  Carthage 
that  they 
ought  to 
make 
peace. 


Thr  Car¬ 
thaginians 
enervated 
at  Capua* 


the  history 

assss  ahcy  wh° 

vidtory,  to  lav  W  the  advantageous 
not  Efficiently  ‘  vefie&un ^  toRome>  do 
*hicl.  the  national  charatW^ 
cluiive  of  every  thino-  elfe  a  i  6  Romans^  ex~ 

Hanno,  thelfc"rb,f:-mo. 

party,  perhaps  reafoned  belter  at  Car.  ha™  h"" 
n.bal  having  Tent  his  brother  Mago  withfh, 
of  the  viftory  gained  ar  Pan  to°^lth  die  news 

ifesasSSSsr 

certainly  were  not  reduced  to  the  lad 

as  had  been  reprefen  ted  •  T  hie  d  ^  extremity, 

■ion  „f  thi„f '  mi 

de/icrnSb  ofHn§  erdfeat  might  °verthrow  all  the 

ought  not  to  feZ  rHe  COncluded  that  they 
T^nt  not  to  fend  any  fuccours  into  Italy  •  «  Tf 

Hannibal  has  gained  decifi.e  victories  Paid  he 
he  has  no  occaGon  for  more  troop  ’  J V Tt 

«n  have  deceived  ns,  he  deferves  none  "  Thh 

$ ^  but  it  wasjoffifiJby 

ne  event.  As  we  flrould  be  led  too  far  bv  en- 

confinemyfdf  deta!Iof.thefc  expeditions,  I  fhall 
connne  mjielf  to  what  is  barely  needful 

Capua  having  revolted  from  Rome,  admitted 
Hanmbal  within  her  walls,  where  the  pkXes 

armv^T?1  CC!  t''iiaC  r'7  Proved  the  ruin  of  his 

contagious  r  Tfr  01  the  commander  becomes 
of  a'mil  m  5  h'S  °  CJierS  ?revv  relaxed,  and  indead 

occafion  h  yree  ’,°f  wbich  they  had  much 
oc.afion,  they  enjoyed  an  unmanly  red,  which 

deprived 
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deprived  them  of  all  vigour  both  of  body  and 
mind.  Thofe  men  who  had  been  inured  to  all 
the  toils  of  war,  now  carried  off  debauched 
women  from  Capua,  which  was  the  occafion  of 
great  deferticn  :  They  had  now  no  relifh  for  any 
thing  bur.  the  delights  of  Campania.  Having 
become  rich  by  Jo  many  viflorieS)  fays  Montefquieu, 
would  not  every  place  have  been  to  them  a  Capua  ? 
No,  it  would  not,  if  difcipline  had  been  proper¬ 
ly  maintained. 

However  formidable  Hannibal  had  always 
been,  yet  the  Romans  foon  recovered  the  fupe- 
riority.  Sempronius,  with  a  body  of  ilaves,  de¬ 
feated  a  Carthaginian  army.  Fie  had  promifed 
freedom  to  all  who  fhould  bring  the  head  of  an 
enemy,  butobferving  that  time  was  loft  in  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  heads  during  the  aiftion,  he  caufed 
proclamation  to  be  made  that  not  one  fhonld  be 
freed  if  the  battle  was  loft  ;  then  thefe  valiant 
Haves  redoubled  their  efforts,  and  by  victory 
purchafed  a  glorious  freedom.  What  ftronger 
proof  do  we  need  to  convince  us  how  repugnant 
to  human  nature  is  flavery  ?  Philip  king  of 
Macedon  having  entered  into  alliance  with  Han¬ 
nibal,  made  his  appearance  in  Magna  Gracia, 
but  being  defeated  bv  Levinus,  he  immediately 
reimbarked.  Even  Hannibal  retired  before 
Marcellus  the  conful,  who  afterwards  immortal¬ 
ized  himfelf  by  the  fiege  of  Syracufe,  which  was 
one  of  the  great  events  of  this  war. 

Hiero,  a  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans,  died  at 
a  very  great  age,  but  Hieronymus  his  grandfon 
and  fucceffor,  having  adopted  other  maxims, 
attached  himielf  to  the  Carthaginians.  This 
young  tyrant,  for  he  deferved  no  other  name, 

having 
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Advantages 
gained  by 
the  Ro¬ 
mans. 

Their  flaves 

lignalize 

thernCelves. 


Philip 
makes  an 
alliance 
with  Han¬ 
nibal,. 


Year  of 
Rome  539. 
Marcellus 
lays  fiege  to 
Syracufe  for 
having^  de¬ 
clared 
again  ft 
Rome. 
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Archimedes 
defends  it 
for  three 
years. 


Taken  by 
efcalade. 


Year  of 
Rome  542. 
The  Ro¬ 
mans  take 
Capua  and 
thenTaren- 
tum. 


iHE  HISTORY 

beerwf dje  people  to  whom  Hiero  hac 
theler!  2? T*  WaSrkllledr  by  confpirators  s  never- 

new  t ?rriiedinWS  V  1  '"f"  MafCelJus>  who  ™ 
bg  tLm  d  m  SlCll7j  f0fm  a  P]an  for  reduc- 

The  Syracufans  had  formerly  defeated  the 
Athemans  and  the  famous  Archimedes,  a  re¬ 
lation  of  the  late  king’s,  the  greateft  geometri- 
lan  of  his  age,  had  rendered  it  a  much  more 
difficult  conqueft  than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
A- ci biades.  The  aftoniffiing  effe£f  of  his  ma- 
chines,  which  deftroyed  the  Romans  and  funk 
leir  galleys,  obliged  Marcellus,  after  many  ex- 
raordinary  and  fruitlefs  attempts,  to  chano-e  the 
liege  into  a  blockade.  He  had  even  thought 
of  withdrawing,  when  being  ffiewn  a  place  where 
the  height  of  the  wall  could  be  reached  with 
ca  mg  adders,  he  attempted  to  carry  the  citv 
by  efcalade  in  the  night,  and  fucceeded.  He 
mewed  every  poffible  mark  of  refpeft  to  the 
memory  of  Archimedes,  who  was  killed  by  a 
foldier  that  did  not  know  him.  For  three  years 
t  e  genius  of  this  Tingle  man  had  defended  his 
country.  Syracufe,  who fe  character  was  greatly 

lr^i  a/ct0  diat  of  Athens,  was  reduced  with  the 
reit  or  Sicily  into  a  Roman  province. 

The  Romans  fignalized  themfelves  equally  in 
pain  and  Italy.  Capua  was  befieged  and  hard 
prefled,  when  Hannibal,  defpairing  to  relieve  it, 
unc  ei  took  the  liege  of  Rome,  on  purpofe  to 
make  a  diverfion  in  its  favour;  but  having  fail- 
ct  in  this  bold  attempt,  Capua  was  reduced  to 
t.  le  greateft  extremity.  1  he  chief  authors  of  the 
revolt  killed  themfelves,  and  the  citizens  yield¬ 
ed. 
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ed.  The  inhabitants  were  entirely  difperfed  ;  a 
new  colony  was  eftablilhed  in  their  place,  and  a 
prefe£fc  fent  every  year  to  adminifter  juftice.  A 
little  time  after,  Tarentum  was  retaken  by  Fab- 
ius,  who  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  and  ftatues,  perfeft  mafterpieces  of  art, 
but  for  which  he  fhewed  a  thorough  contempt. 
When  he  was  afked  what  he  chofe  to  have  done 
with  them —Let  us  leave  the  Tarentines  their  angry 
gods ,  faid  he.  (The  gods  of  the  Tarentines 
were  drefled  like  warriors  as  was  the  cuftom  at 
Sparta.)  On  the  contrary,  Marcellus  who  was 
a  man  of  tafte,  decorated  the  Roman  temples 
•  with  the  mafterpieces  of  Syracufe.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  this  great  general,  the  conqueror  of  Han¬ 
nibal,  fell  into  an  ambufcade  where  he  was  kill¬ 
ed,  and  the  laft  duties  were  paid  to  him  by  the 
Carthaginian  hero.  Marcellus  was  called,  the 
jword  of  Rome ,  a  furname  to  which  he  was  well 
entitled  by  his  fervices. 


Death  of 
Marcellus. 


CHAP.  VI. 


End  of  the  Second  Punick  War. 


THE  war  raged  with  equal  violence  in  The  two 
Spain,  where  Publius  Scipio  and  his  broth-  ed'in'spainl 
er  Cneius  had  the  greateft  fuccefs  and  retook 
Saguntum,  but  dividing  their  forces,  they  were 
overpowered  by  fuperiour  armies,  and  both  kill¬ 
ed  in  the  year  541.  Marcius,  a  young  knight, 
had  the  honour  to  be  their  avenger.  He  forced 
the  enemy's  camp  in  the  night,  and  gained 
many  other  important  advantages.  Yet  the  lofs 
1  N  n  of 
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the  history 


Year  of 
Rome  543. 
Young  Scip 
io  is  fent 
thither  and 
takes  Car- 
Shagena. 


He  fiibdues 
Spain.  His 
virtue  con¬ 
tributes 
greatly  to 
«is  fuccefs. 


of  the  two  generals  was  confidered  as  irrepara 

n  a  ^  ?e  §reaC  Publius  Scipio,  fon  of  the* 
eldeft  brother,  made  an  offer,  though  but  twe 

four  years  of  age,  to  continue  the°war,  and  he? 
ng  accepted,  was  appointed  proconful. 

in 

advanTalePeiIf  h°nh°d  ^  VUlgar  t0  the  PublSc 

&e.  If  he  had  not  pretended  that  Ncd 
tune  appeared  to  him,  and  advifed  him  to  be 
wege  Carthagena  ;  and  if  he  had  not  foretold  the 
o  ing  of  the  fea 1  as  a  prodigy  which  was  to  ren¬ 
der  the  harbour  fordable,  the  very  mention^ 

tremble  ^cTnh  have,made  the  Romans 

tremb.e.  _  Carthagena  was  taken  by  aflault  in 

one  clay,  in  which  were  found  eighteen  galleys 

a  hundred  and  thirty  merchant  fhips  loaden 

with  provifions,  the  magazines  and  arfenals  fill- 

ad'7!1  ^jreSj  anCJ  a  vaft  treafure-  This  was 
a  deadly  blow  to  the  power  of  Carthage. 

1  he  proconful,  by  a  ftriking  example  of  vir¬ 
tue,  greatly  added  to  his  military  o-l0ry.  A 
young  female  captive  was  brought  tb  him  of 
exquifite  beauty,  with  whom  he  was  immedi¬ 
ately  charmed  ;  but  having  queftion<-J  her,  and 
finding  Ike  was  betrothed  to  a  prince  of  the 
country,  inftantly  reftored  her  to  her  promifed 
ufband,  who  extolled  him  as  a  deity,  and  pro¬ 
cured  him  feveral  allies.  In  a  fhort  time  after, 
the  Romans  took  Spain  from  the  Carthaginians. 
The  aftiv.ty,  valour,  prudence,  and  reputation 
of  the  young  genera],  feconded  by  his  friend 
TeJius,  maae  him  equally  dreaded  and  refped- 
ed-  .  Fr™  that  time  Maffinifla,  king  of  Nu- 
irndia,  rdolved  to  join  him,  and  forfake  the  Car¬ 
thaginians, 
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thaginians,  and  became. a  fteady  and  zealous 

friend  of  Rome. 

All  Spain  being  reduced,  the  fenate  fentfuc-  Year  of 

cefTors  to  relieve  Scipio,  who  laid  down  his  com-  He  is  recall- 
mand  without  murmuring.  On  his  return  to 
Rome,  the  centuries  unanimoufly  decreed  him 
the  confulihip,  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
which  the  law  required.  Even  the  fpirit  of  the 
law  might  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  fuch 
uncommon  merit. 

Afdrubal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  had  palT-  Afdrubai 
ed  the  Alps  in  546,  with  a  very  great  army,  and  of  Hannibal 
was  completely  defeated  by  the  confuls.  The  £*a‘ed  in 
Carthaginians  loft  their  general  and  fifty  thou- 
fand  men  in  this  adtion,  which  put  an  end  to 
the  fears  of  the  Roman  republick.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Roman  citizens  having  been  diminifh- 
ed  about  one  half  fince  the  firft  campaign  by 
Hannibal,  it  would  have  been  almoft  impoffible 
to  defend  themfelves  if  the  two  brothers  had 
joined.  The  greater  the  dangers  they  furmount- 
ed,  the  more  their  courage  and  confidence  ac¬ 
quired  ftrength. 

No  man  but  Scipio  would  have  thought  of  Notwith. 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa;  however  he  pro-  tending  the 

■'.O  r  .  .  r  i  t*  oppontion 

pofed  it,  and  hisfuceeis  in  Spain  preierveu  him  of  Fabius, 
from  being  fufpefted  of  ralhnefs.  This projeft  *" 
was  warmly  oppofed  by  old  Fabius,  either  from  Africa, 
a  fecret  jealoufy  againft  a  young  man  who  was 
likely  to  eclipfe  him,  or  rather  from  an  excefs 
of  caution  which  is  natural  to  age  ;  for  we  ought 
to  put  the  moft  favourable  conftrufUon  pofiible 
upon  the  intentions  of  great  men.  He  alleged 
it  was  not  improbable  that  by  this  means  Italy 
might  be  loft,  as  it  was  continually  threatened 

N  n  2  by 
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vnth^thr  l^r  *"ei?ate  ^eing  more  affe&ed 
with  the  reafons  g,ven  by  the  Conful,  appointed 

ocip.o  to  command  in  Sicily,  with  the  hbertv  of 

paffing  over  to  Africa,  if  L  faw  a  prXa  5 

advantage  to  the  republick.  The  year  wasfon 

umed  in  making  preparations,  and  thoueh 

Scipio  was  falfely  accufed  by  fome  envin, 8 

pie  of  having  wafted  his  time  in  purftiit  of  pfeaf* 

ures,  yet  he  was  ordered  to  execute  his  fcheme 
in  quality  of  proconful. 

Year  of  had  fcarcely  arrived  upon  the  enntlnerr 

liXS-  and  gai"'d  >  fingle  ad  vantage^  ver  the  Ca  ?h" 
|,n,ansa  ”h“  MaffiniCa  declared  in  favour  of 
,  %Phax>  another  Numidian  king  and 
a  rival  of  Maffinifta,  declared  againft  her,  though 

IndmAfiy  aKta|Ch.ed^°  ^C!pio>  who  defeated  him 
and  Afdruba!  the  Carthaginian  general  in  fever- 

al  bloody  engagements.  Maffmiffa  reduced 

who" hd  !  h  and,marr^d  the  famous  Sophoni/ba, 
who  had  been  formerly  promifed  to  him,  but  had 

been  married  to  Syphax.  The  fate  of  this  prin- 
ceis  is  very  extraordinary  5  ihe  paffed  from  fla- 
very  to  a  throne. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Carthaginians  in  con¬ 
firmation  recalled  Hannibal,  who  had  fuftain- 
ed  heavy  Ioffes  in  Italy.  He  quitted  this  charm¬ 
ing  country  with  the  regret  of  a  conqueror  from 
whom  his  prey  was  fnatched  ;  but  his  departure 
was  attended  with  univerfal  joy  at  Rome,  except 
from  Fabius,  who  could  not  partake  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  fansradion.  _  His  mind  had  probably  been 
weakened,  or  his  temper  foured  by  old  a^e 
for  he  was  exceffively  prejudiced  againft  t°he 
0  eat  Scipio  If  it  could  proceed  from  jealoufy, 
of  which  he  has  been  accufed,  what  degree  of 


ITannibal 

retailed. 


virtue 
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virtue  is  fo  immaculate,  as  not  to  have  reafon 

to  dread  being  degraded  by  vice  .  bab.u.c  i 

nA(-  outlive  this  war.  , 

The  Carthaginians  having  bafely  broken  a 

truce,  Scipio  carried  fire  and  fword  to  the  very 
<rates  of  Carthage,  upon  which  Hannibal  was 
ordered  to  attack  him.  He  tint  lent  fPlJ* t0  ‘  " 

onnoitre  the  pofition  of  the  enemy  ;  but  they 
were  feized,  and  carried  before  the  Roman  gen¬ 
eral,  who,  after  having  made  them  examine  ev¬ 
ery  thing,  permitted  them  to  depart,  ar.d  even 
gave  them  feme  money.  Hannibal,  (truck  with 
aftonifhment  at  the  behaviour  of  Scipio,  wasde 
firous  of  peace,  and  requefted  an  interview. 
He  reprefented  to  him  the  viciffitudes  of  fo* 
tune,  and  endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with  a 
defire  of  reftoring  peace,  offering  to  refign  Spain 
and  all  the  iflands  fituated  upon  the  coalh  ot 
Italy.  Scipio  'anfwered  Hannibal  as  Alexan¬ 
der' anfwered  Darius,  and  they  parted  to  prepare 

for  an  engagement.  #  ,  .  , 

The  fate  of  the  two  nations  was  to  be  cleci-a- 

ed  by  the  famous  battle  of  Zama.  The  Cai- 
thaginian  auxiliaries  were  very  loon  put  to 
and  a  multitude  of  wounded  and  frighted  ele¬ 
phants  completed  their  defeat;  but  Scipio  was 
in  defpair  of  breaking  through  the  Cartiiagmian 
phalanx,  which  Hannibal  had  formed  of  his 
veteran  troops,  when  Lelius  and  Maflinifla  who 
had  returned  from  purfuing  the  fugitives,  took 
them  in  the  rear,  which  decided  the  victory. 
The  enemy  loft  forty  thoufand  men  killed  ^  and 
taken  prifoners,  and  the  Romans  only  two  thou¬ 
fand  :  It  was  with  difficulty  Hannibal  could 

fave  himfelf.  ‘  T 
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Advantage 
of  cavalry. 


Year  of 
Rome  cc2. 

1  reaty  of- 
peace  which 
concludes 
the  lecond 
Punick  war. 


the  history' 

Let  us  take  notice  by  the  hvp  tU**  .u  t> 
man  cavalry  was  oreatlv  :  c  y  >  ^  the  Ro- 

Numidian  and  “  ,both  the 

riority  theCartha^S,  "hi",,™  that 
rpf«  J  "Pi  i  r  9imans  c^leAy  owed  their  fur 
cek,  Hie  defertion  of  a  troop  of  TV  vi 

horfe,  after  being  quartered  at^anua  ^ 

alliance  with  MaflinifTa,  made  up  for  rh  miff 

fpeafxpofedb'011  ""  ™  *  thfSl 

HanSiffT  ?  “a  the  bat,le  of  z™a.  Eve„ 
xlannibal  declared,  and  eafily  nerfoad^ 1 

fource  S*  •bC-1'eVe'  that  Peace  was  their  only  re- 
ource.  Scpio  was  anxious  to  have  it  concluded 

left  the  new  conful  Ihould  deprive  Mm  of  tta 

honour  of  ending  the  war.  He  dieted  ti  e 
following  terms  •  «  The  c^\  •  •  u  tne 

«  ferve  t hpii-  i  ‘  :  Carthaginians  to  pre- 

leive  their  laws,  and  to  retain  all  the  poffof 

I  held  in  Af™a  Wore  the E 

„  h  war  >  bl|t  Rome  to  keep  Spain  and 

„  inands-  .  T'Sat  "hey  fhall 

<c  l  Prifoners  and  deferters,  with  all 

<c  I]1*  e  'ant:s*  an^  ftips  of  war,  except  ten 
galleys  of  three  banks  of  oars.  They  fhall  not 

<c  nma-War  C1rther  ^  Afrka  or  dfcwhere  wfth- 
<c  fhall  C  confent  of  tJie  Roman  people.  They 
(C°l  r,payten  thoufand  talents  in  the  fpace 

tc  fa  white earS'h  TuCy  111311  reftore  to  Maffinif- 

«  Leftor^T^  hr„taken  fr°m  him  or  his 

<c  ao-es  furh  ii11?  g’Ve  3  hundred  hofl- 

0es,  fuch  as  fhall  be  approved  by  Scipio 

sjzs&p  thc  ^  s 

Though 


■ 
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Though  feveral  fenators  were  for  continuing  Treaty  rat. 
the  war,°either  from  views  of  ambition,  or  to 
favour  the  new  confuls,  yet  the  treaty  was  rati¬ 
fied  at  Rome.  One  of  the  fenators  having  afk- 
ed  the  chief  of  the  Carthaginian  embaffy  ;  What 
God  will  you  call  to  witnefs  the  fmcerity  of  your 
oaths  ?  he  replied  ;  The  fame  hy  whom  our  perjuries 
have  been  Jo  feverely  punijhed.  A  mod;  humili¬ 
ating  anfwer,  which  a  Roman  would  not  have 
made.  The  difference  of  fuccefs  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  the  difference  of  their  nation¬ 
al  charadter. 
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For  the  better  Underjlanding  of  this  W irk. 

i 


A. 

A  CHAIA.  Was  at  firft  a  country  of  Peloponnefus, 
but  when  Greece  was  fubduedby  the  Romans,  the  prov¬ 
ince  which  they  called  Achaia,  comprehended  Attica,  tfco 
otia,  Phocis,  Peloponnefus,  &c.  with  the  hlands. 
ADRIATICK  (Sea.)  The  Gulf  of  Venice. 

ALQUI.  An  ancient  people  of  Italy  inhabiting  the  banks 

of  the  Anio,  at  prefent  the  Teverone. 

iETOLIA.  A  country  of  Greece  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
or  Lepanto,  at  prefent  the  Defpotat,  a  part  of  Livadia. 
ALB  AN  I  A.  A  country  of  Aha  near  the  Cafpianfea,  com¬ 
prehending  at  prefent  Sohivan  and'Dageftan,  in  which 

is  the  city  of  Darbent.  . 

ALLOBROGES.  A  people  of  Narbonne  Gaul,  inhabiting 

a  part  of  Dauphiny,  and  almoft  all  Savoy. 

ALPS.  Thefe  mountains  were  divided  into  feveral  parts 
under  different  names — TheCottian  Alps,  bet ween  Dauphi¬ 
ny  and  Piedmont  (Mount  Cenis.) — Grecian  Alps,  between 
Piedmont  and  Savoy  (Little  Mount  St.  Bernard.)  Ju¬ 
lian  Alps,  between  Iftria  and  Carniola  in  the  Andrian  do¬ 
minions. — Lepontian,  in  Swifferland. — Maritime, between 
Provence  and  the  territories  of  Genoa. — Norican, between 

Bavaria,  Tirol  and  Carinthia, — Pennine ,  between  the 

Milanefe 
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theTirol,  &c.  VaklS  (Gfeat  St>  Bernard.)—. Rhttian,  in 

A “  m  s"i  rtZitaf  T“'“  -  An,,  which 

“'el-set  izV'Xs  &r  ***«. 

S4';Tnt“0Ec“?p:7reS'-' “ 

^r^^;i)(Lfo  on“e  nor  h  ,1""  and  E^-  *d. 
the  name  of  the  Nomad?,  d  T^re  ' *f  PeoPle  k»°«n  by 
called  Saracens”  w£  nam!  Sf  ‘fC  tribe  ™ 

mon  to  all  the  Arabians  o T  f  /WfrS  became  com- 
Its  chief  fnrnc  .  f  *  3«-  to  the  fouth 

Saba  (Sanaa.)  ^  (Medlna)  Macoraba  (Mecca) 

A^IfEiX!Ab  grcat  Armenia  lies  to  the  north  of 

quered  by  the  kings  of  Armenia f  aPPado«a  cen¬ 

to  weft.  A  Sreat  mountain  of  Africa,  extending  from  eaft 

^  hended'phryo'ia  ?  COmP- 

ASwftl04  Carg  ^ilmife  ^  Cappad°cia’ 

*  bs: 

Jgpfe,  Tt“  ~ 

fituated  Th-  COl}rt7  °f  Grccce’ in  which  Athens  was 
iituated.  It  is  called  at  prefect  Setine  or  Atheni. 

B. 

Bi?JrL|ONIA,°rCHALDEA-  Situated  on  the  fouth 

wa/n  Tr’i “I:  Aflf>'na-  Its «pital  Babylon,  which 
n  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  is  deftroyed  1 1  has 

been  uppofed  that  Bagdat  was  in  the  fame  place  but 

ed  lmk  Arab?6  T'SnS*  ThlS  C°Untry  is  at  Prefent  ’cal1- 

BOxusdlt^Ah  A  PTrOVinCe  of  Perfia>  on  this  fide  the 
Ufoeck  Tartar”."'  *  “  *  °f  the  country  of  the 

B/Minor^Bf  ’ rl  y,r  and'S  Wbicb  were  dependent  on  Spain. 
iMmoica,  and  Majorca.  •  r 

ITHYNIA.  A  province  to  the  north  of  Afia  Minor.  Its 

chief 
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Prnfa  Nicsea,  Chalcedon,  Nicomedia, 
t:hief  cities  were  Pn.la.  iN'C^  ,  Is  Nikmid. 

&c.  called  atprefea  Bornle,  ltmcli  t  of  Auica. 

RCEOTIA.  A  country  ot  Gieece  i>  S 

Thebes  (Thiva)  was  the  •  which  took  its  name 

BCETICA.  A  movmceot  Spain)  '  compvehended 

from  the  river  Baht,  W""'  J  and  a  pa*t  of  New 

Andalufia,  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  a  p 

BO ivSTHENES.  I.  b  th«  river  Dnieper  which  run, 

Bg°PH'0RB“.r  ?h»ee.  Mffg 

£„i«»S  lhe  Black  Sea. — Bolphorus  Cinmrmw,  or 

prehended,  as  it  do^s  P  nnlv Reckoned  the  fouth 

but  the  Roman  Britain,  they  only  recK on 

vt  of  Scotland  with  England. --Little  Bnui  , 

v  T  Hibernia  and  fometimes  Scotia,  was  Ireland. 

BRUXmMl  lTart  of  Italy  to  the  fouth,  where  was  Gro- 
tona,  Cofentia,  and  Rhegium. 

C; 

CAMPANIA.  A  part  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  the  king- 

dom  of  Naples.  h;  Premia  Tarraconenfis, 

CANTABRES.  A  people  of  Hupama,  larrac  , 

in  Guipufcoa,  Bifcay,  and  Navarre.  It  was  with  d 

culty  they  were  reduced  by  the  Romans.  border. 

on  the  Black  Sea.  It  -formed  a  kingdom,  and  Cseia- 
SwJi,' e“.l  irheallel  »  P”*“  Aoraai. or  Am- 

CASPIAN  (Gates.)  Narrow  and  very  difficult  paffages 

between  the  mountains  and  the  Cafpian  fea  »^f«d 
be  near  the  city  of  Darbent  in  Perfia.  It  is  now  called 

CAUCASUS.  A  branch  of  mount  Taurus  in  Afia,  lying 
between  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Cafpian. 

CELTICA.  See  Gaul. 

CHALDEA.  See  Babylonia.  .  , 

CHERSONESUS.  This  name  was  given  to  Rveral  pc 
infulas.  Cherfonefus,  Cimbnca  (Jutland.)  Taunca  , 
Crimea.)  Thtacin  (Romania.)  CILICIA. 
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Af"  Mi”r’  ”h™ 
jw<  XX  &S2SUS  s&rr*?  ■  *• 

Mingrelia.  ‘  At  Pref«t  called 

?SrMCAVGREANAA  Grldaninandf -Sytha  "“ft*1*  Euphrates. 
CRFTrnfeaAat  prerent  called  Co'Cu  em  PStt  °f  £hC 

S 

° Sii  at 

D. 

D^.CIA-  A  country  comprehending,  Upper  Hu  nee,™ 
Uanfylvan'a,  Walachia,  and  Moldavia  beyond  the  Dan- 

,  e:  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Getae  Tli*» 

«  z?:,i"ed  ««  he°““ 

!  7„  ,  the  ncar  flde  *e  Danube. 

matia  and’^RoW  'Ih  Part  of  the  prefent  Dal- 

.  X/Da“nSnSfrM“'d““' f0me- 

to  other  countries.  '  name  ‘S  Slven 

E. 

EUYPT  At  prefent  called  the  Archipelago. 

7  •  Ee  Ancients  divided  it  into  three  parts.  ill 

Lower  Egypt,  whofe  chief  cities  were  Tanisf  Pelufium* 

PoodM5’  [eXandnf‘  rT2d-  Middle  Egypt,  in  which 
wered  £d*  Upper  Egypt  or  Thobais,  where 

TtMir  r  J  fS’  EIcPhant,s’  and  Syene. 

the  Po  d  R  C°Antry  °f  Ital>'  or  Cifalpine  Gaul,  bet  ween 
of  I>,ad  the Apennines.  It  comprel, ended  the  dutch  v 
cd  1  arma,  and  extended  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ra- 

\  Glilld* 

A  country  of  Greece  at  prefent  called  Lower 
-Uva.ua.  Ambracia  (Larta)  and  Nicopolis.  (Preveza) 

built 
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built  by  Auguftus  after  the  battle  of  Adium,  were  the 

ETHIOPIA.'  Lies  fouth  of  Egypt,  and  is  called  at  prefent 

ETHIO  Ahvflinia  The  moft  remarkable  of  its  in- 

habhantTwereAeTi'oglodites,  who  dwelt  in  caverns  on 

ETRURIA  °(oi^Hetruria.)  At  prefent  Tufcany,  with  a 
nart  of  the  Papal  territories  lying  weft  of  the  Tib  . 

EUBE  A.  An  Uland  in  the  Egean  fea,  extending  along  the 
coaft  of  Boeotia,  whofe  capital  was  Chalcis  ;  theEunpus 
partcd  it  from  the  main  land.  It  is  at  refent  called 

Negropont. 

F. 

FALISCI.  A  people  of  Etruria  upon  the  Tiber.  Fale- 

nSENlTCS.'tl'eopk  of  Latium  »hofe  «p<al  waa 

Fidenae.  _ 

G. 

r  A  L  ATI  A  or  G  ALLO  GRECI  A.  A  province  of  Afia 
MmoT;  where  the  Gauls  fettled.  Ancyra  was  its  capital, 

GAUL.fenW^sSdivided  into  four  parts,  Belgica,  Celtica, 
Aquitania,  Narbonnenfis.  ift.  ^.  comprehended 
the  country  lying  between  the  ocean,  the  Rhine,  and 
mount  Vogefus  (Voge)to  the  Seine  and  the  Marne,  ad. 
Cdtka,  the  middle  and  the  greateftpart  of  F»nce.  3d. 

<1  vitania  the  country  between  the  ocean,  the  Uaionne, 
and  the’Pyrenean  mountains.  Thefe  three  were  called 
(Comata )  haired  Gaul,becaufe  the  people  wore  long  hair. 
4th.  Narbonnenfis  (called  Braccata  from  the  ijame  o 
chefs)  included  Languedock,  Provence,  Dauphmy,  and 

Auffuftus  extended  Gallia  Narbonnenfis  to  the  Loire, 
and  new  divifions  were  conflantly  made..  At  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century,  Gaul  was  divided  into  feventeen 
provinces :  Two  of  Narbonne,  three  of  Aquitaine,  three  ot 
Lyons,  four  of  Belgia,  the  Viennenfes,  the  Senones,  the 

As  the  northern  part  of  Italy  was  peopled  by  colonies 
from  Gaul,  the  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  Gallia  v ijal - 
pina,  and  the  country  fituated  beyond  the  Alps,  with 
refpea  to  Italy,  they  called  Gallia 
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p^^-^NIA.  Comprehended  the  country  between  the 
Rhine,  the  Danube,  the  Viltula,  and  the  northern  ocean, 
which  was  called  Great  Germany.  The  Lefs  was  a  par 

?  ;  r  nCar  ide,  °f-the  Rhine’  and  where  it  was 

lettled  by  German  colonies. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  a  part  of  Poland  were 

r1  (  :rea  /'.r  arn>’  but  U  did  not  extend  Dr  to  the 
fouth  as  Modern  Germany. 

GREECE.  The  fouth  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The 

TW?1 1-  A1V,lded  d  ,mt°  fixrParts>  Macedonia,  Epirus, 
Iheliaha,  Achaia,  Peloponnefus,  and  the  iflands 

Great  Greece  is  the  louthern  part  of  Italy,  where  the 
Greek  colonies  were  fettled. 

H. 


HELLESPONT.  The  flraits  which  part  Europe  and  Afia. 
at  prefent  called  the  Dardanelles.  This  name  was  given 
to  the  country  m  Afia,  fituated  upon  the  Straits.  The 

tirt'vc  Lampfachus  and  Cizicus  made  a  part  of  it. 

,  ,  ETIA.  A  Celtick  nation,  comprehending  SwiiTer- 

land,  except  the  canton  of  Bale. 

HEMUS  (at  preient  Balkan.)  A  range  of  mountains  crofF- 
mg  Thrace. 

HERC  /NIA  (the  forefl  of.)  This  immenfe  forefl  cover¬ 
ed  almofl  all  Germany,  and  extended  from  Alface  and 

owifferland  to  Tranlylvania  ;  the  black  forefl  is  a  part 
of  it.  r 

HISPANIA  (Spain.)  The  Romans  divided  it  at  firfl  into 
two  parts,  Ulteriora  and  Citeriora ,  or  Tarraconenfis.  The 
fiifl  was  aftei  wards  fubdivided  into  two  provinces,  Lu- 
fitama  and  Bcetica.  (See  thefe  words.)  The  fecond  into 
three,  ill.  I  he  Tarraconenfis  Proper,  in  which  W'ere 
Tarragon,  Sarragoffa,  Pampeluna,  Numantia  ;  2d.  Gal- 
licia,  in  which  were  Braga,  Porto,  Lugo,  Leon  ;  3d.  The 

Carthaginian,  in  which  were  Carthagena,  Valencia,  and 
Toledo. 

11 1  I  AN  IS.  A  river  cf  Scythia  in  Europe,  called  at  pref¬ 
ent  the  Bog. 

H\  R  CAN  I  A.  A  province  of  Perfia  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Cafpian  fea,  at  prefent  Mazandiran,  or  Tabariftan. 

I. 


IBERI  A.  A  province  of  Afia  between  the  Cafpian  and 
the  Black  Seas.  I  he  fame  name  wr  as  like  wife  given  to 
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Spain,  becaufe  of  the  river  Ebro  (Iberus.J  It  is  called  at 

nnfRIAGeVhis  country  was  greatly  extended  aftei  the 
R0„.»  conquefts,  kd 

SS-U, ,  «*. 

TihlriaVoper  (in  which  are  Scutari  and  Durraaao  ;)  7th. 
!SS  L  I.  w»  bounded  b,  the  Danube, 
the  lake  of  Conftance  and  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  the  Adr  - 

INDIAieaThrAnXnts\hn”w  little  of  this  country  but  the 

weftempeninfula,  and  that  which  forms  a  great  part  of 

f  ^%-XofTheS  ShmaS  ^onf  £ 

SSvf  ^  £rs.of 

was  called7  the  Golden  Cherfonefus.  They  included  the 
country  of  Sina  (China)  in  India,  which  w'as  undoub  e  - 
ly  the  fouth  part  of  China,  with  Cochinchma  and  on- 

TKJSrBRIA  A  part  of  Cifalpine  Gaul,  inhabited  by  a 
colony  of  GaulsPcalled  Infubres.  The  capital  was  Milan 
IONIA.  A  country  of  Alia  Minor,  m  which  wer 

cities  of  Miletus,  Ephefus,  Smyrna,  &c. 

ISAURIA.  A  mountainous  country  m  Aha,  on  the  co 
fines  of  Cilicia,  at  prefent  Sauba  in  Caramania. 

ITALY.  It  was  at  firft  only  the  fouthern  p 

country  which  is  known  by  that  name  at  prefent,  and 
was  afterwards  divided  into  nine  parts ;  i  ft.  Cifalpine 
Gaul  or  Tcmta  (fince  Lombardy) ;  zd.  Etiuria  ;  3d. ^Um 
bria  ;  4th.  licenum  ;  5*-  Samnium,  and  thccourUryol 
the  Sabines  ;  6th.  Latium  ;  7th.  Campania  ,  8th.  Magna 
Grecia;  nth.  The  iflands.  Auguftus  divided  it  into  c- 
leven  provinces,  and  Conftantine  into  feventeen. 
JUDEA.  In  Afia,  at  prefent  a  part  of  Souria. 

L. 

LACONIA.  In  Peloponnefus,  the  country  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans ;  at  prefent  called  Maina. 

LATIUM.  The  country  of  the  Latins,  kutuli,  X  oil  -  , 
Hernici,  &c.  It  is  at  prefent  the  Campania  di  Koma, 
and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 

LAZtICA,  Sec  Colchis,  ^  PS^OS 
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LESBOS.  An  illand  in  the  Archipelago  5  at  prefent  Me* 
teline. 

LIB  ANUS.  A  cliain  of  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Syr¬ 
ia  and  Paleftine.  1 

LIBYA.  A  country  in  Africa  ;  at  prefent  Barca. 

LIGURIA,  At  piefent  the  coaft  of  Genoa,  part  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  Montferrat,  and  the  Milanefe,  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Po. 

LUCANIA.  A  part  of  Magna  Grecia,in  which  was  Syba- 
ris,  Rofcianum  (Rolfano)  See.  J 

LUSITANIA.  A  province  of  Spain  between  the  Douro, 
the  Gaudiana  and  the  Ocean.  It  comprehended  almoft 
all  Portugal,  with  a  part  of  the  two  Caftiles. 

LYDIA.  A  country  of  Afia  Minor,  in  which  was  Sardis. 

M. 

MACEDONIA.  Situated  between  Greece  and  Thrace. 
The  l  urks  call  it  Makidunia .  Its  principal  towns  were 
Pella  (Jenitza)  Thelfalonica  (Saloniki),  Sec. 

MAURITANIA.  A  part  of  Africa  to  the  fouth  of  the 
Rraits  of  Gades  (Gibraltar)  to  which  the  Romans  added 
a  part  of  Numidia.  The  whole  was  divided  into  three 
provinces  which  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  and  the  weftern  part  of  Algiers. 

MEDIA.  A  province  ofPerfia  to  the  north  of  Babylon; 
at  prefent  Irak  Agemi. 

MESOPOTAMIA.  A  province  of  Afia  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  in  which  were  Edelfa,  Nifibus, 
Carrhas,  Singara  Atra,  Sec.  at  prefent  Diarbeck. 

MESIA.  This  country  anfwers  at  prefent  to  the  Eaftern 
Servia,  and  the  Weftern  Bulgaria. 

MESSENIA.  The  country  of  the  Meflenians  in  Pelopon- 
nelus,  to  the  weft  cf  Laconia. 

N. 

• 

NORI  CUM.  A  country  lying  between  Italy  and  the  Dan¬ 
ube.  A  part  of  the  circles  of  Bavaria  and  Auftria. 

NOVEMPOPULANIA.  In  Gaul,  which  is  at  prelent 
Galcony  and  South  Guienne. 

NUMIDIA.  Before  the  time  of  the  Romans,  this  part  of 
Africa  was  of  great  extent,  but  difmembered  by  them  to 
enlarge  Mauritania.  In  the  time  of  Auguftus,  it 

was 
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was  no  more  than  the  eaft  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Al. 


Siers 


o. 


ORCADES.  I  (lands  on  the  north  of  Great  Britain ,  at 
prefent  the  Orkneys. 

A  • 

PALESTINE.  See  Judea. 

PALUS  MEOTIS.  At  prefent  the  fea  of  Zabache  or  A- 
foph,  which  communicates  with  the  Black  Sea. 
PANNONIA.  A  province  of  Illyria  to  tne  louth  or  the 
Ifter  (Danube)  comprehending  a  part  of  Auftria  and 
Hungary.  Its  cities  were  Sirmium  (Sirmich)  Vindobona 

pArTHIA.  The  country  of  the  Parthians  to  the  eaft  of 
Media.  It  makes  a  part  of  the  Khoraffan. 
PELOPONNESUS.  A  great  peninfula joined  to  the  rett  ot 
Greece  by  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth  ;  at  prelent  the  Morea. 
PERGAMUS.  The  capital  ol  a  kingdom  of  the  lame 
name  in  Afia  Minor,  where  formerly  was  the  kingdom  of 

Phrygia.  .  .  .  .  A  . 

PERSIA.  That  was  the  name  given  by  the  ancients,  to 

the  country  lying  beyond  the  Tigris,  as  far  as  the  In¬ 
dies.  Perfia,  properly  fo  called,  made  one  province,  as 
did  Media,  Parthia,  Baftriana,  &c.  which  anfwers  to  the 
prefent  Perfia,  and  to  a  part  of  the  country  of  the  Ulbeck 

PH  ASIS.  A  celebrated  river  of  Colchis  in  Afia  ;  at  pref¬ 
ent  Rione  or  Fache. 

PHENICIA.  A  country  in  Afia.  It  was  a  narrow  coait 
between  the  Ivlediterranean  lea  and  jVIount  Lebanon,  at 
prefent  comprehended  in  Souria. 

PHOCIS.  A  country  of  Greece,  lying  weft  of  Bceotia,  in 
which  were  the  city  of  Delphos,  Pamaffus,  and  Helicon. 
PHRYGIA.  A  country  of  Afia  Minor,  towards  the  Hel- 
lefpont,  in  which  was  the  famous  Troy. 

PONTUb.  A  part  of  Afia  Minor  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black 
Sea.  It  was  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates. 

PONTUS  EUXINIJS.  At  prefent  the  Black  Sea. 
PROPONTIS.  A  gulph  between  the  Hellelpont  and  the 
Black  Sea,  called  at  prefent  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

R. 

RfLETIA.  The  weft  part  of  Illyria.  It  is  the  country 
of  the  Grifons,  a  part  of  Tirol,  Suabia  and  Bavaria. 

O  o  RHODOPE. 
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RHODOPE.  A  mountain  in  Thrace,  almofl  parallel  td 
mount  Haemus,  which  crofted  a  province  of  the  fame 
name. 

RUTULI.  A  people  of  Latium,  Ardea  was  its  capital* 

S. 

SABINI.  A  people  of  Italy,  whofe  country  anfwers  to 
la  Sabini  in  the  papal  territory,  reaching  to  the  farther  A- 
bruzzo.  It  had  in  it  Cures  (Vefcovio),  Reate  (Rieti),  &c# 

SAMNIUM.  The  country  of  the  Samnites,  among  whom 
the  Marfi  were  reckoned.  At  prefent  it  is  called  Abruz- 
£0  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

SARMATIA.  The  ancients  divided  it  into  Sarmatia  of 
Europe  ;  and  Sarmatia  of  Afia.  That  of  Europe  is  be¬ 
tween  the  Viftula,  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Tanais 
and  the  Riphean  mountains,  containing  Poland,  Ruflia  in 
Europe,  and  Little  Tartary.  That  of  Afia  was  what  is 
at  prefent  called  Kafan,  Aflrakan,  and  Circaflia. 

SCANDINAVIA.  In  north  Germany  containing  Sweden 
and  Norway  ;  likewife  called  Scandia,  and  Baltia. 

SCYTHIA.  The  northern  part  of  Afia,  at  prefent  called 
great  Tartary,  in  which  the  ancients  placed  the  Afiatick 
Sarmatia.  The  eaftern  part  they  called  Serica,  which 
reached  to  the  fouth  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Brach- 
mans,  and  to  the  Sinas,  that  is  perhaps  northern  China.— 
Little  Scythia  was  in  Europe,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube. 

SICAMBRI.  A  famous  people  of  weft  Germany,  who 
with  other  Germans  formed  the  league  of  the  Francks. 

SOG DIANA.  A  province  of  Ferfia,  lying  between  the 
Oxus  (Gihon)  and  the  Jaxartes  (Sihon.)  Ihe  capital 
was  Maracanda,  at  prefent  Samarkand. 

SYRIA.  That  part  of  Aha  which  the  Romans  called  Eaft 
Syria,  was  at  firft  divided  into  Syria,  Phenicia  and  Pal- 
cftine  ;  after  which  they  made  new  divihons.  The  firft 
part  was  fubdivided  into  five  provinces.  1  ft.  Syria  Proper, 
in  which  were  Antioch,  Scleucia,  Emela  ;  towns  fituated 
upon  the  Orontes  (the  Afifi ) ;  2d.  Comagena  ;  3d.  Ofroene  ; 
4th.  Palmyrena  :  5th.  Phenicia  Damafcena,  formerly  Coc- 
lo  Syria,  where  flood  Damafcus  and  Heliopolis  (Balbeck.) 

T. 

TANAIS.  At  prefent  the  river  Don,  which  runs  into  the 
fea  of  Afoph. 

TAURUS. 
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TAURUS.  A  chain  of  mountains  in  Aha,  of  which  the 

branches  had  different  names.  _  .  . 

THEB  AIS.  A  country  inUpper  Egypt  towards  Ethiopia. 

Its  capital  was  Thebes.  ,  i  r  n,  r 

THFSS  \LIA.  A  province  of  Macedonia,  on  the  fouth  of 

that  kingdom,  from  which  it  was  feparated  by  moun¬ 
tains,  at  prefent  called  Jannse.  ‘  n  . 

THRACIA.  At  prefent  Romania  and  the  wcltern  Bu  - 

<raria.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperours,  it  was 
divided  into  fix  provinces  :  lft.  Thracia  Proper,  neal  to 
Macedonia;  2d.  Rhodope;  3d.  Europa  m  which  was 
Byzantium  ;  4*.  Hemimon  :  5th.  Madia  fecunda  ,  6th. 
Little  Scythia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
THRASIMENUS  (the  lake  of.)  At  prefent  Ferouia. 


V. 


VENETIA.  A  country  inhabited  by  the  Galh  Verities, 
containing  the  ilate  of  Venice,  a  part  of  Mantua,  the  Mil- 
anefe  and  Ferrara.  Mantua  was  one  of  its  cities. 
VOLSCI.  A  people  of  Latium.  They  had  the  towns  o 
Anxur  (Terracine),  Arpinum  (Arpino),  CafTmum  (moun 

CaiTmo.) 
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